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The new Reynolds Plant as it appeared in 
late August 


New ALUMINUM Production Facilities 
at Corpus Christi, Texas 


® Construction is well advanced on the 
new $80,000,000 San Patricio aluminum 
reduction plant near Corpus Christi, Texas. 
The plant, which is expected to begin pro- 
duction early in 1952, will have an annual 
capacity of 150,000,000 pounds of alu- 


minum a year. 


Plans are currently being made for the 
erection of an alumina plant adjacent to 
the new reduction plant. This plant will 
be supplied bauxite from Reynolds in 


It is anticipated that a deep-water 
channel seven miles long will be developed 
permitting the ships carrying bauxite 
from Jamaica to unload at the alumina 
plant. 


The Port of Corpus Christi and the 
Reynolds Metals Company both look for- 
ward to a prosperous future in which 
aluminum will play an important role... 
a future which will bring sufficient alumi- 
num to meet everyone's needs. 


Jamaica. 
B REYNOLDS 
REY oh 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
Richmond 19, Va. 


“GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
Louisville 1, Ky. 


SAN PATRICIO PLANT 
P.O. Box 109 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 











AN Antonio and Southwest Texas families welcome the San 
Antonio Express each morning; from Austin to the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley, they read and respond to the San Antonio Evening 
News. Combined, at a saving of 6c per line to National Adver- 
tisers, these two great publications influence more able-to-buy 


families than any other possible combination of two San Antonio 
newspapers. 


The San Antonio Express MAGAZINE — locally edit- 
ed rotogravure—in full color—is distributed with 
the Sunday San Antonio Express. 


Represented Nationally by The John Budd Company 


Affiliated Radio Station—KTSA— 
San Antonio’s Columbia Outlet 
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Kinnear ©. 
@ : 
Rolling Doors 


quickly pay for themselves 
in at least three ways: 


(1) By opening straight upward with 
smooth, easy, spring-counterbalanced ac- 
tion, they give you full use of a// floor and 
wall space around doorways. Materials of 
any kind can be stored within an inch or 
two of the doors, inside or out, without 
impeding their operation. 


(2) The neat, strong curtain of interlock- 
ing steel slats assures long, dependable 
service and low-cost maintenance. 


(3) The all-metal construction of Kinnear 
Rolling Doors gives you extra protection 
against fire, intruders, wind and storm 
damage, and other hazards. 

Kinnear Rolling Doors can be equipped 
for manual, mechanical, or electrical con- 
trol. If motor operated, remote control 
switches can be used at any number of 
convenient points. Built in any size, for 
easy installation in old or new buildings. 
Write for full details. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 
Faciories: 
1600-20 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, California 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 


Saving Ways in Doorways 


KINNEAR 


ILLING DOORS | 








Needle in a Haystack? 


With so many factors to consider, choosing the best 
location for your plant may seem an insuperable task. 

It need not be. There is a “short cut” and a safe one. 
Here it is: 


Take advantage of our experienced plant location 


service. Without cost or obligation, complete and 
authentic information will be furnished on locations 
best suited to your requirements. 

We have assisted many of the nation’s outstanding 
companies in their plant location problems. We will 
gladly help you. 


ADDRESS: Warren T. White, Assistant Vice President, 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad, 
Morfolk 10, Va. 





SOUTHEAST! 








THROUGH THE HEART 
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GREATER DESIGN FLEXIBILITY 


STRENGTH. SAFETY, PROTECTION 
DIFFUSED NATURAL LIGHT 
with 


ee Pennsyivania Original 
CORRUGATED WIRE GLASS 


designed to fit your plans for Sidewall Construction 
—including PIVOTED or Top-Hung Continuous Windows 





SolidCORRUGATED Wire Glass for Sidewalls supplies today’s answer for flexible, efficient industrial 

YOU BUILD IN plant design. Original CORRUGATED Wire Glass (with wire netting encased) has the solid, heavy- 

THESE BENEFITS duty strength required for plants housing the most punishing production and vibrating traffic 

V STRENGTH -Many times greater COnditions. Maintenance costs practically disappear. Your employees work better—more-happily — 


than flat glass of equal thickness. in well diffused daylight. Where glare reduction and heat absorption are special problems, Actinic 
V sarery wire muh reduces breake CORRUGATED Wire Glass is recommended. Whether your requirementscall for Sidewa"l, Skylight 
4 rding. . . eos . - 
V oe or Sawtooth construction, you'll find Pennsylvania Original Solid CORRUGATED Wire Glass easy 
DHEUSED  OATLIEMT ws ‘slds cnt to install, without supplementary frames, on steel, wood or concrete. Put daylight in all your 
safety. building plans. Architects, plant owners, contractors, and engineers have been specify- 


‘V PROVED ACCEPTANCE -Millions of ing Pennsylvania Original CORRUGATED Wire Glass* for many years. Our FREE field [eas 
Square feet in government ° Pt 7 ‘ 
buildings. engineering service is ready to help you with your plans. 


*ALSO CORRUGATED GLASS (without wire) for Partitions and Screens. 


PENNSYLVANIA WIRE GLASS COMPANY 


1612 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES <<< + 
PENNSYLVANIA WIRE GLASS COMPANY A 


161 i i é 
FREE Ca talogs describing ‘and 612 Market Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa 


r 
I 
illustrating installations of Penn- Please send me the following FREE illustrated catalogs: 
sylvania Original Solid Corru- () Generat Caratoc  Stwewatt Cataroc 
gated Wire Grass and Original I () Partitions and Screens Catacoc 
Corrugated Grass (without | C] Brocnure on Faciities ror Grass AnD METAL 
wire) for Partitions and Screens. 
Use coupon to check off the cata- | 
logs for your needs. | 
I 
I 
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Better still, send a rough sketch or ADDRESS 





details and we will gladly offer a 
suggestion City —______________- ONE STATE 
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WATER... completion of the last two dams of the 
Lower Colorado River Authority provide six large 
reservoirs, making a continuous chain of dams and 
water extending 65 miles . total generating ca- 
pacity of the hydro-electric plants is 275,000 KW. 


RESEARCH .. . facilities at the University of Texas 
are unequalled in the Southwest ... you may use 
the many bureaus of research in all fields of industry 
the Off-Campus Research Center and Defense 
Laboratories also. In addition, for consultation, out- 
ing authorities in al! professions are available. 


ENVIRONMENT .. . perfect year-around climate 

open-type structures for industries .. . sunshine 
and fair weather the rule... recreational facilities 
geared for outdoor living... plus cultural advantages 
of a city many times it ize 


These three features give you what you are looking 
for . Whether industrially, commercially, or for 
just plain living... AUSTI your city... where 
friendliness is combined with a well-rounded civic 
spirit 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 





PHYSICAL VOLUME 
OF 


ALL GOODS TURNED OUT BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 




















(MEASURED IN 1926 DOLLARS) 
























































Trend Indicators 


Farm Marketings ($ Mil.) 
Aug. July Aug. 
1951 1951 1950 
South ; $ 906 $ 703 $ 750 
Other States $2,080 $1,928 $1,793 
United States . : $2,986 $2,631 $2,543 


Mineral Output ($ Mil.) 


Aug. July Aug. 
1951 1951 1950 
South .. ; $ 707 $ 694 $ 523 
Other States : $ 582 $ 584 $ 437 
United States .. ar $1,289 $1,278 $ 960 


Construction Put in Place ($ Mil.) 
Aug. July Aug. 
1951 1951 1950 
South $ 908 $ 89 $ 862 
Other States $ 1,902 $1,891 $1,941 
United States $2,810 $2,787 $ 2,803 


Manufacturer's Sales ($ Mil.) 
Aug. July Aug. 
1951 1951 1950 
South $5,134 $5,062 $ 4,670 
Other States $17,999 $17,863 $16,601! 
United States $23,133 $22,925 $21,271 


Retail Sales ($ Mil.) 
Aug. July Aug. 
1951 1951 1950 
South ... i . $3,554 $ 3,469 §$ 3,603 
Other States iy $8815 $8,719 $ 9,163 
United States ....... $12,369 $12,188 $12,766 


Bank Debits ($ Mil.) 
Aug. July Aug. 
1951 1951 1950 
$ 24,874 $ 23.491 $ 22,969 
$150,165 $100,937 $105,404 
$125,291 $124,428 $128,373 


Carloadings (000) 
Aug.* July* Aug.* 
1951 1951 1950 
Sogthe.. 5.5 ; 1,086 958 1,144 
Other States .. Pe 2,205 2,034 2,592 
United States 3,291 2,992 3,736 


South . ba ; 
Other States .. 
United States 


*July, 4 weeks; Aug., 5 weeks 


Electric Output (Mil. kw.-hrs.) 
Aug. July Aug. 
1951 1951 1950 
South ... “ 11,793 11,159 10,391 
Other States 25,717 24,276 23,483 
United States 37,510 35,435 33,874 


Following the Trend 


The South as a region continues to keep pace with 
the Nation in the matter of business gain over 1950. 

It is noteworthy, however, that some states are faring 
better than others at this particular stage; also that 
some are making greatest headway in traditional raw 
material industries while others are expanding and develop- 
ing new types of income producers at a swift rate. 
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With respect to manufacturing, Maryland, Mississippi, 
and Texas are the only Southern states that currently 
are bettering the national average. Construction, how- 
ever, continues on a very high level in practically all of 
the 16 states, and a substantial portion being put in place 
is for industrial purposes. The end of the current year 
may have a better story to tell. 














NATIONAL BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume by Regions ($ Million) 
Ist 8 Mos. 1951 Compared With Ist 8 Mos. 1950 


Con- Manu- Whole- Re- Serv- Busi- 


Min- struc- _factur- Util- Fi- sale tail ice 


ness 


Region ing tion ing ities Trade . Trade Trade Volume 





New Eng. 37. $ 1,182 $ 13,234 = $ 1,294 7,558 $6417 $ 1,216 
959 10,037 1,228 7,019 5,905 1,100 


$ 33,009 
28,192 





Mid. Atl 51 4 O164.—Ss«S 83H S«43,097 5,567 39,830 19,874 5,697 
3,466 «34,230 5.185 38,163 19,291 5.214 


126,742 
113,394 





E. N. Cen. pt 3,573 «53,637 5,009 30,194 21,487 4,304 
3,099 42,078 4,564 27,877 20,292 ~—Ss«4,030 


127,232 
109,761 





W.N.Cen 1 —«5,639.2'”:*«CHHCSC“‘«‘C*«‘STCOC*«‘ | OSC, 39 14,938 9,531 1,553 
1,347 10,093 2,137 14,514 9,197 1,402 


50,961 
45,343 





2,951 17,505 2,872 11,454 11,661 2,042 
2,489 13,818 2,520 11,022 10,673 1,896 


53,545 
46,652 





677—s«937-—s:« 8B 1,140 5,606 4,833 829 
465 822 5.595 1,048 5,385 4,547 771 


22,919 
20,249 





3,725 «2,045. ~=—«*10,642,—=S—«~«« NB 8,703 8,263 1,504 
2,423 1,737 8,221 2,057 8.579 7,883 1,360 


40,374 
35,247 





950 “857 ——«2,759 955 2,878 3,367 598 
634 765 2,147 802 2,748 3,153 521 


14,036 
12,160 





900 2,395 14,854 2,439 11,417 10,061 2,569 
595 2,108,123 2,254 87 11,143 9,745 «(2,325 





48,648 
42,890 





20,840 10,049 ~—«19,292-—«175,750 «23,830 132,578 95,494 20,312 
17,593 6,620 16,792 137,342 21,795 126,450 90,686 18,619 


517,466 
453,888 





“a: 4 4 +28 AS haeigin vapaly 


NATIONAL AVERAGE +14 





wesT 


SOUTH GENTRAL 





+14 
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SOUTHERN BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume by States ($ Million) 
Ist 8 Mos. 1951 Compared With Ist 8 Mos. 1950 


Con- Manu- Whole- Re- Serv- Busi- 
Farm- struc- _factur- Util- Fi- sale tail ice ness 
ing tion ing ities nance Trade Trade Trades Volume 
$244 $244 $1,960 $297 $186 $1,081 $1,196 $213 $5,527 
$172 $226 $1,606 $278 $173 $1,048 $1,139 $195 $4,911 
268 184 644 184 84 582 792 115 2,933 
203 ge 134 510 169 77 556 770 108 2,578 
_ 212 193 265 278 927 1,091 214 3,180 
— os we rg 172 147 156 226 909 967 191 2,768 
511 830 385 324 1,559 1,853 317 6,190 
440 643 364 32! 1,588 1,775 326 5,838 
401 2,599 402 261 2,244 1,571 309 8,231 
320 2,088 362 246 2,081 1,441 281 7,141 
208 2,068 338 161 1,412 1,359 214 6,583 
179 1,623 311 148 1,434 1,255 196 5,814 
332 1,763 456 209 1,556 1,302 224 6,569 
1,451 417 181 1,464 1,209 189 5,763 
2,734 422 326 1,647 1,559 283 7,655 
2,004 393 314 1,390 1.351 263 6,344 
725 163 83 656 730 109 2,948 
566 154 74 637 695 103 2,559 
4,065 734 569 5,053 2,626 553 14,925 
3,203 658 518 4,902 2,450 44 13,297 
4,468 396 235 2,031 1,706 310 9,952 
3,656 344 204 2,085 1,547 280 8,817 
1,221 284 191 1,176 1,209 228 5,423 
946 260 172 1,180 1,179 212 4,843 
1,947 153 90 655 986 136 4,415 
1,576 140 86 625 924125 3,825 
2,215 342 251 2,457 1,548 293 7,861 
1,800 305 226 2,266 1.458 277 6,965 
7,014 1,239 808 5,389 4,960 937 25,449 
5,314 1,211 703 5,379 4.725 851 22,063 
2,930 463 289 1,402 1,667 289 7,978 
2,306 420 261 1,377 1,508 263 6,885 
1,366 308 104 688 966 147 4,604 
1,086 272 96 678 922 132 3,912 
6,264 38,742 6,831 4,449 30,515 27,121 4,891 130,423 
5,357 30,525 6,214 4.026 29,599 25,315 4,466 114,323 
+17 +27 +10 +10 +3 +7 +9 +14 
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More Natural Gas 


For Southern Homes and Industries 


Powerful new compressors and many more miles of big steel 


pipe are now bringing increased supplies of this “perfect fuel” 
to Southern users. 


Plans now before regulatory authorities and still on the draw- 
ing boards look forward to increasing deliveries of natural gas. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL Gas 
Watts Building Co M PAN Y Birmingham, Ala. 
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CONNORS Improved Reinforcing BAR 
Meets ASTM A-305 Specifications 


Pad 


Designed for Greater Bond 





Engineers long have desired a concrete reinforcing bar with a 
bond approaching the maximum. The new ASTM A-305 Bar is a forward 


step in that direction. 


CONNORS STEEL COMPANY soon will have in full production its 
new bar which will meet ASTM A-305 Specifications. 


TABLE OF ASTM A-305 ORDER BY NUMBER 


BAR 
WEIGHT DIAMETER AREA PERIMETER 


167 | .250; .05 | .785 
376 | 375) 11 | 1.178 


ses so0/ 20 [ist] CONNORS STEEL COMPANY 


1.043 | .625| 31 _|1.963 DIVISION OF H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


1.502.750). .44 | 2.356 
2.044 | 875! .60 | 2.749 BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


2610 1.0001 79 |3.142 
400 | 1.128 | 1.00 
4.303 | 1.270 1.27 | 3.990 OTHER CONNORS PRODUCTS 


* Merchant Bars ™ Tobacco Hogshead Hoop ™* Bulk Binder Strapping 
* Fence Posts * Highway Sign Posts * Cotton Bale Ties 
*® Hot Rolled Strip 
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_..... STEP ON IT! 


let Barrett SPEED your 
Roofing Jobs! 


The urgency of America’s defense program calls for a lot of 
speed on the part of American industry. And for a lot of new 
roofs, too! New roofs on new plants . . . and new roofs, or 
repairs, on old plants, as well. 

Nearly 100 years of experience in meeting roofing demands 
of every kind have fitted Barrett to give you the world’s 
longest-lasting built-up roof in the shortest possible time. For 
Barrett speeds your roofing jobs in 4 important ways. 


BARRETT SPEEDS specifications. Ready at 
hand are Barrett time-tested, scientifically 
calculated application specifications for 
almost every built-up roofing problem. 
These are so foolproof that Barrett 
Specification* Roofs can be bonded for 

20 years, and generally last much longer. 
Approved by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters—Class A. 


BARRETT SPEEDS deliveries. Strategically 
located supply points enable us to rush 
materials to your Barrett roofing contractor, 
and to your job when they are needed. 
Barrett does not have to rely on outside 
sources of supply for roofing pitch and felt. 
Because Barrett Specification* pitch and 
felt are made in our own factories, 
production can be controlled to meet 
demands. Your Barrett roofer can be sure 
that he will get the materials he wants 
when he needs them. 


BARRETT SPEEDS application. The Barrett 
Roofer can be sure that roofing materials 
will be of uniform high quality. Application 
goes smoothly because there is no 

defective felt or pitch to interrupt and 

slow down operations. No time lost 

on the job! 


BARRETT SPEEDS you the finest possible roof. 
Skilled workmen make for fast jobs. 
Barrett Approved Roofers have had many 
years of practical experience, plus well- 
trained manpower, plus Barrett engirieering 
help, to assure you the finest possible 
oO roofing job in the shortest possible time. 
THE BARRETT DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 
1327 Erie Street, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
36th & Groy’s Ferry Ave., Philadelphia 46, Pa. 
in Canada: The Barrett Company, Lid., 5551 St. Hubert St., But don’t wait until you're up against it before ordering 
Montreal, P,Q. necessary roofing work. Call in a Barrett Approved Roofer 
today, or write us. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





COMPLIED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM —Hayes Aircraft Corp. plan 
alterations and repairs to one bay 
BIRMINGHAM — Weir Kilby Corp., plant 
addition, Do10-39th Ave., N., $45,¢ 
FLORALA—Florala Telephone Co., Inc. to 
install 262.32 miles telephone line and cable; 
also 29.1 miles of service drops to consumers 
in Covington County, Ala., and Okaloosa and 
Walton Counties 
has RFC loan 


LEEDS—Leeds Packing Co., 
of $70,000, 

MOBILE—Mathieson Chemical Corp., Bal- 
timore, Md., to establish plant for supplying 
materials to Courtaulds, . meg which will con- 
struct rayon plant at Salcc 

A — Opelika Manufacturing Sore. 
lan 3rd story addition to mill buildin 

obert & Co. Assoc "ae 96 Poplar St., N. 
Ate. A Arc 

TARRANT CITyH. Y. Carson, Birming- 
ham, = acquired 71l-acre tract midway an 
Tarrant City and Pinson; will build ne 
foundry to manufacture a new mectallurgical 
product. 


ARKANSAS 


LITTLE ROCK—Arkansas Power & Light 
Co. plans $250,000 sub-station West of El 


Dorado. 

NORTH LITTLE ROCK—American Truck 
& Trailer Sales Co., Texarkana, Tex., to erect 
freight building and office. George W. Ed- 
wards, 1509-A Cochran, Dallas, Tex., Archt. 

TEXARKANA—American Truck & Trailer 
Sales Co., ‘'exarkana, ‘texas, ian treight 
and office building. George W. Edwards, 
1509-A, Cochran, Dallas, Tex., Archt. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON—Tropical Oil Machine C Os 
Clarence T. Nemir, has RFC loan of $22,000 


FLORIDA 


ARCHER—Brice Wood Preserving Corp., 
erect plant for preserving wood by chemical 
process; to have capacity treating 15,000 to 
18,000 board feet daily. 

FORT LAUDERDALE—Lauderdale Plazor 
Corp., oa $30,000 office building, 920 Middle 
River Drive. Gamble, Pownell & Gilray, 1407 
E. Las Olas Bivd., Archts. 

_ . FORT LAU DERDALE—Porto Rico Marine 
_Corp., Port Ev gt ad plans warehouse, 

oo ieverglades. 

UDERDALE—Rountree Transfer 
‘& yo Co., P. O. Box 537, warehouse 
J addition, 12 N! W. 5th Ave., Fem a: Guy 
/Platt Johnson, Bryan Arcade, re 
- FORT LAUDERDALE—J i Tyler, plans 
$40, 000 warehouse and office, 1110 N. E. 8th 
mye. Wm. T. Vaughn, 909 E. Las Olas Bivd 
? FORT PIERCE—Naco Fertilizer Co., ex- 
“pansion program for Renate of fertiliz- 
‘ers and insecticides, $250,000 
+ SACKSONVILLE — Flamingo Products, 
Inc., plans one-story building to manufacture 
ce cream cones and paper products. 


ie AEB RM ARIES 


' 
; 
2 
% 
3 


JACKSON VILLE—Florida East Coast Rail- 
way Trustees authorized to expend 
for improvements, including purchase five 
new Diesels, 75 Hopper cars, and build spur 
nee track at rena. in a County. 

ACKSONVILLE—Ivy H. Co., erect 
$200,000 part f for steel wire. 

a -—H. H. Ament, count factory, 290 
N. W. h St.; Montgomery Atwater, 700 
S._W. ith Ave’, Arc 


t. 
MIAMI—Berning, we 1200 N. E. 1st Ave., 
plan warehouse, 63 N 12th, $25,000. Don- 
ald Rowell, 4130 Rt. ‘Ave., Coconut 
Grove, Miami, Archt. 
MIAML Center e Printing Co., 6016 N. W. 
00 printing sh “shop. 1044 
gyi orsey, 22 N. E. 


2nd Ave., Miami Shores, Archt: 





New and Expanding Plants 
Reported in October—228 
Total For 


First Ten Months of 1951 
1994 


First Ten Months of 1950 
1961 











MIAMI—Leonard Cole, $29,000 warehouse 
{at 2032 N. W. 2nd Ave. Maurice S. Wein- 
_traub, 235 Lincoln Road, Miami Beach, Archt. 
Dewberry has NPA ap- 

aint plant. 
roan Co. has NPA 

approval for tower, it $42, 
MIAMI—Miami Post “Publishing — plans 
office building, 1900 Block N.W. 1st Place. 
Herbert Rosser Savage, 3008 Coral Way, 


= 
MIAMI—Ronim Cor , factory, 2150 N.W. 
Miami Court, 500. Bernard Goodman, 
2731 S.W. 22nd St., Archt. 
MIAMI—San Miguel, Inc., N.W. 2nd Ave. 
& 2ist St., plan warehouse addition, $66,327. 
John E. Petersen & Frank H. Shuflin, Roper 
Bide. Archt 
AMI-Sun Deck Holding Co., Inc., erect 
warehouse, 2201 N.W. 17th Ave. $113,000. 
as + ae E. Petersen & Frank H. Shuflin, Roper 
g., Are 
MIAMI BEACH —Johnnie & Mack, Inc., 74 
N.E. 20th St., Miami, auto repair garage, 
1100 54th St.’ Pamorrow — 620 N.E. 
127th St., ha Miami, Arc 
ORLANDO — American , Corp. 
has RFC loan of $160,000. 


1,500,000 


rane EVERGLADES—wNicherson Towing 
Co., has $45,000 RFC loan 

PORT ST. JOE—St. Joe ‘Paper Co. to build 
a addition. 

TALLAHASSEE — Fred Sn sae Parker 
ues a has $60,000 RFC 1 

TALLAHASSEE—The Tallahassee — 
erat, ground broken for new $225,000 plan 
for commercial printing business operated — 
Capital City Publishing Co. 


GEORGIA 
ATHENS — Hodgson’s Inc., has $300,000 


FC 
AT HENS—Radio Athens, Inc., has NPA 
aogrorel of $15,500 for Antennae. 
A—Bins & fCouipenmat Co., plan 
woteionnn oor Fuller & Beckett, 88 


Walton St., Arc! 
ATLANTA — Gordy Tire Co. plans office 


and_ warehouse. 
ATLANTA—Overnite Transportation Co., 
gnt Terminal, 


Richmond, Va., plan ee Frei 
cor. Milton Ave. & M n St. Greer, Holm- 
quist & er rmagy t= 402 ' Stallings Bldg’, Birm- 
ingham, we rehts 
TA’ Roadway Expressway, Inc., to 

build roar terminal. Armistead % Saggus, 
1330 Candler Bldg., Archts. 

ATLANTA—Seydel-Wooley & Co., to build 
ar Reere Morenus, Atlanta, Archt. 

ATLANTA — Southwestern Stages, 457 
Piedmont Ave., N.E. plans addition to office 
u 


ROME — Rome Kraft Co., Al H. Mahrt, 
.. Plan multi-million dollar pm 
oard = on Coosa River. 

SAV AH—Ozmer Lumber Co. has $100,- 
000 REC eg 

SAVANNAH-Savannah Electric & Power 
Co. plans expansion at Riverside prngga 
Station, $4, 

VALDOSTA-—National Container Corp., 
Fifth Ave., New York, erect new Kraft hong 
paper and board miil near Valdosta, $25: 


KENTUCKY 


ASHLAND — Armco Steel Corp. to con- 
struct a new Hot Mill, est. cost $30,000,000. 

ASHLAND—Ashland Oil & Refining Co. to 
improve plant at Leach Station. 

ASHLAND. a Solvay Co. to remodel 
plant 
i = — Long Concrete Co. has RFC 
0 


LOUISVILLE—The Louisville & Nashville 

-R., has plans under advisement of Fiscal 
Court for spur track, eta 3 grade level 
crossings. est. cost $1,000,000. 

LOUISVILLE—Tube Turns, rae, 
addition to main plant, $272,000. 


LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE — Copolymer Corp., new 
laboratory and office building, $40,913. Bod- 
man & Murrell, 1175 Nicholson Drive, Archts. 

BATON ROUGE—Naugatuck Chemical Co., 
Division of United States Rubber Co., plans 

(Continued on page 20) 
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making 











IN THE TRINITY 


For information concerning property in the Trinity Industrial District consult your reali estate broker or . . . 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORPORATION, 401 Republic Bank Building ¢ RI 6552 Dallas 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


“Under the 
Skyline 
of Dallas” 


The beautiful new home of 


Shedd-BARTUSH FOODS, Inc 
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OFFERS YOU THESE SERVICES- 


UONSTRUGTION: weseeses | CUMVERSIUM: catia 









ig ae 
Sem 


MARINE WAYS DRILL AND BOILER 
AINE | * AND DRY DOCK * BARGES e PASSENGER 
» FOR ALL WORKBOATS . 


AND RAIL FERRIES 








Whatever your requirements may be in the work boat field, 
Levingston is prepared to give you prompt and dependable service. 





RNR ee 


4 spr gEtCOV SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 
20 
2 


7 ORANGE, TEXAS 


AN IMPORTANT APPEAL 


A real emergency exists in steel scrap supply 


Steel scrap is the number one need to maintain high 
production of new steel—not only for industrial plants, 
bridges and buildings, but for the enormous military 
requirements of our nation. One-half ton of scrap is 
required to produce a ton of new steel, and today steel 
mills are operating on a hand-to-mouth basis as far as 
SCRAP is concerned—some mills on a two-day scrap, - 
supply. This emergency exists at a time when steel 
and more steel is the crying need. 


SEARCH OUT THE SCRAP THAT LURKS IN 
OBSOLETE EQUIPMENT, TOOLS, MACHIN- 
ERY AND MANY OTHER FORMS. TURN IT IN 
AT ONCE TO KEEP STEEL PRODUCTION AT 
MAXIMUM VOLUME. DON’T DELAY—DO IT 
NOW. SCRAP TURNED IN IS FIGHTING ON 
OUR SIDE—SCRAP ALLOWED TO REMAIN 
DORMANT SERVES OUR ENEMY. 





Virginia Bridge Com pany 


ROANOKE BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS NEW YORE ATLANTA 
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In 1755, Britain sent General 
Braddock to wipe out Fort 
Duquesne, the menacing French 
outpost in Pennsylvania. But 
Braddock, schooled in mass 
formation fighting, was no 
match for the enemy he could 
not find as they fought from 
scattered, decentralized 
positions. On the other hand, 
the closed ranks of the British 
presented a single concentrated 
target which the French and 
Indians easily defeated. 


S 5s -" or 
7 = so - 4 > . ’ 


; yp <a, S 
ye * ss = ° 
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Industrial concentration is another form _also provide the key advantages for efficient 
of putting all our eggs in one basket — the manufacturing and distribution. 

Write the Industrial and Agricultural 
Department, Drawer M R-423, Norfolk and 


Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. Let this de- 


same mistake Braddock made. 
If you’re looking for a decentralized 


location for a new or branch plant — look to ; ‘ a 
partment’s plant location specialists tell you, 


The Land of Plenty.* Here are many — peomprtly, reliably, in confidence and without 
excellent, well-deployed plant sites which obligation, exactly what The Land of Plenty 


not only multiply security in time of war, but offers for your specific type of manufacture. 


Worfoth- 


SERVING THE SIX GREAT STATES OF THE LAND OF PLENTY — 
% VIRGINIA + WEST VIRGINIA + OHIO 
NORTH CAROLINA + MARYLAND «+ KENTUCKY 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





(Continued from page 16) 


building, $149,746. Godman & Murrell, 1175 
Nicholson Drive, Archts. 

BATON ROUGE—Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to father? and improve tele- 
phone exchange buildin 

BATON ROUGE-—Standard Oil Co. plans 
$35,000,000 expenditure to increase refinery's 
capacity from 240,000 to 270,000 barrels crude 
oil dai 

FEANKLIN—Unitea Carbon, Inc., 
ton, W. Va., plan oil 
plant. mS 000,000. 

NROE — Brown Paper Mill Co. has a 
$1, O50, 000 expansion program under way. 

NEW ORLEANS—Flintkote Co., 4500 N. 
Galvez St., brs Storeroom Building adja- 
cent to Bidg. No. 22. 

NEW ORLEANS — New Orleans Passenger 
Terminal Committee, 501 S. Saratoga St., to 
erect Station at Wogan & Bernard Sts. Jules 
re Se La Vergne & August Perez, Assoc. 


rehts. 

ANEW ORLEANS—New Orleans Union Pas- 
senger Terminal Committee, 501 S. Saratoga 
St., erecting new Coach & Pullman Service 
building. 

NEW ORLEANS—T. Smith & Son, $95,647 
building at South Front & Gravier Sts. Jules 
~ De Vergne, Pere Marquette Bidg., 


recht. 
AWEST MONROE—Union Oil Mill, 
construct chemical solvent plant. 
NEW NS—Union Passenger Termi- 
/nal Committee, 501 S. Saratoga St., to con- 
i struct North portion of Coach Yard facilities 
of the Union Passenger Terminal. 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND—Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
»yhone Co. Board of Directors plan a $3,246,- 
%0 improvement and expansion program 

"throughout the state. 

— TUs — Washington Aluminum Co., 
7 In Ernest C. Liskey. Jr., Pres., Knecht 
Pay ve. & Pennsylvania R.R., addition to plant. 
BALTIMORE—American Can Co., to build 
$350,000 warehouse. 
BALTIMORE — Armco Steel Corp. plan 
shed — ee building, 1001-1101 Edi- 


son Hi 
| BAL IMORE —Atlantic 
, to _—< retaining wall, 


Charles- 
base furnace black 


Inc., to 


seinen ae MERE 


Coast Terminals, 
100 Chesapeake 


$25, 

BALTIMORE— Baltimore & ie R.R. to 
“construct $200,000 terminal buildin 

ee oe ge — Baltimore Paint ‘& Color 
“Works, 150 S. Calverton Road, plans $75,000 
Storage building, 2315-25 Annapolis Ave. 

“TIMORE—Martin J. Barry Co., 1700- 

HAN. Caries St., making $25,000 alterations 
and addition 

BAL TIMORE—Bethlehem Steel Co. 
@re pier extension, 

lant. 

BALTIMORE — Blumenthal-Kahn Electric 
4 pen ee building, 104-10 Welcome 

ve., $23 
’ BAL TIMORE — Cloverland Farms Dairy. 
mepeirs and addition to dairy, Monroe St. and 

indsor Ave. Francis J. Thumin, 11 E. Lex- 
fneton St., Archt. 

BALTIMORE- 
tory addition, 


‘Inc 
»Ave., 


plans 
Sparrows Point Steel 


-Comfort Spring Corp 
2700 Hollins Ferry Road, 


BALTIMORE—L. 
) RFC loan. 


fac- 
$35,- 


Ellerbrock, Inc., has $15,- 


BALTIMORE—Gunther Brewing Co., Inc., 
1211 S. Conkling St., office = age ornare tyler, 
Ketcham e Myers, 513 Park Ave., Arch’ 
BALTIM ORE —’' Harbison-Walker Retrae- 
tories Co manufacturing building, 1200 
Patapsco Ave., $: 
pEaLtiMORE—The Harvin Co. has $24,000 
BALTIMORE—Seaboard Steel Co., factory 
and office building, West & Paca Streets. 
BALTIMORE — Alexander Smith & Sons 
a nl we 3200. 000 storage building, 6001 
rdm 


an 

BAL TIMORE COUNTY—Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Co., Lexington Bldg., 
construct screen and pump, well and plat- 
form, Genereting Station, $1 

BALTIMORE COUNTY—Consolidated Gas, 
Electric, Light & Power Co., Lexington Bidg., 
to construct electric generating station, Main 
s. Lr Woodland Ave., Turners Station, 

1,8 

BALTIMORE COUNTY—Glenn F. Gall to 
areas morege building, 8655 Pulaski High- 


“RE DERIC ‘KK — oe Electric Corp. has 
RFC loan of $76, 


MISSISSIPPI 


ABERDEEN—Board of Supervisors of Mon- 
roe County to vote on $2,600,000 bond issue 
to provide site = plant for Textron, Inc., 
Providence, R. 

BROOKHAV EN — Greyhound Bus Lines, 
plan +k yf $80, 

CLEV -AND— Mississippi Power & Light 

en $20,000,000 steam electric generat- 
lant, Bolivar County. 

HATTIESBURG — Poultry Processing 

lant, Marcus London, Trustee, plan poultry 
processing, plant. Landry & Matthes, 214 W. 

ine St rehts. 

JACKSON— ‘Bagh y inary Motors remodeling 
auto building J. Hull a Federal Sav- 
ings one Loan ‘Bldg, Arch 

LUCE card Of Supervisors of 
George - one di approved $600,000 bond issue 
for box factory to be leased to Great South- 
ern Box Co., Inc.; total cost approx. $1,500,- 


MERIDIAN—A. D. Burdette has a ap- 
proval for auto facilities, cost $40,0¢ 

MERIDIAN—City approved $6,500, 000 bond 
issue-for constructing and equipping textile 
lant for lease to Textron, Inc., Providence, 


ie 3 

MERIDIAN—City approved bond issue of 
$1,650,000 for clay sewer pipe manufacturing 
plant, for lease a sl S. Dickey Clay Mfg. 
Co., Kansas City, 

RALEIGH—-City og Raleigh, c/o H. J. Hed- 
rick, Town Clerk, plans natural gas system, 
cost approx. $125,000. Scott-Palmer & Greg- 
ory,.1507 W. Berrv, Ft. Worth, Tex., Archts. 

VICKSBURG—City to Parone and extend 
Natural Gas System, $43,073. 

VICKSBURG—Spencer re hemi cal Cr. 
pose $14,000,000 chemical plant. 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS eee —RL F 
$56.000 RFC 1} 


pro- 


on Co. has 
Newmen Ma nufacturing 


> loan of $25 ¢ 
Dan Tr “& Clyde 
Nie hols, “1730 Oak, developing r industrial 
and adj. Swope 


use 29-acres South of 59th St. 


Park, eae ee 28 ft. warehouse and 
L-ator Butler Building 
LEWOOD — Sefton Fibre Can Co. 
3275 Big Bend Bivd., office and plant altera- 
tions. Maria Bergson, Designer, 551 Fifth 
Ave., py er, Archt. 
rondelet Foundry Co., 2101 
Ss. Kingshighway, f ete secret alterations and 
additions mann, 400 Glen Road, 
Webster Groves Are aC 
IS Jefferson Printing Co., 3828 
Washington plant addition. Leonhard 
Haeger, 3844 Utah Place, Archt. 
ST. LOUIS—Joy Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
bur; he Pi plan factory and office, 1201 
nd Ave 
ST. LOUIS Lindberg Seva Treating Co., 
Inc., 650 E, feos m3 $40,000 factory addition. 
ST. LOUIS— allinckrodt Chemical Works, 
2600 N. 2nd St., factory addition, 2nd & 
auecerens. Nichols & Norton, 285 Colum- 
oe Ave., eaten, Mass., noting 
LOUL ‘Merit Specialties Co., 6117 
Virginia - ‘build factory and office, 205 E. 


ST. LOUIS — Pevely Dairy Co., 1101 S. 
Grand, plan addition ‘to ice cream plant, 


ST. LOUIS—Radal Southern t Core, Dallas, 
Tex., for a Harv r Co., plan 
Boake st and gilenla Duilding Broad- 
75.000. G George L. Dahl, 


Sy OUIS—John Ramming Machine Co., 
4591 *“McCree, plan machine shop addition. 
Arthur B. na ats see 6. Grand, Archt. 
ST. LOUIS COUNTY Wagner Electric 
Corp., 6400 Pismmeath, erect manufacturing 
and packaging _. Hazelwood & Latty 
Aves., Hazelwoo 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHARLOTTE — Overnite Transportation 
Co., erect repair shop and _ facilities hee 
ing, cost $42,000. Paul L. Snyder, 404% S. 
Tryon, Archt. 

Cc a ee Auto Supply Co., 
plan buildin 
KINGS MOUNTAIN—Foote Mineral Co.. 
Philadelphia, Pa., has acquired Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corp.’s plant and 881 acres of ad- 

joining mineral land. 

SPENCER — Duke Power Co. plans $30,- 
009,000 major addition to Buck Steam-Elec- 
tric Generating Plant on Yadkin River. 

SPRAY—Spray Cotton Mills to build oot 

J. E. Sirrine Co., Greenville, S. 





ton mill. 
Archts. 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Oklahoma Natural _ 
Gas Co. plans $12,000,000 plant expansion. 

TULSA—Douelas Air Craft Co., c/o L. M. 
Milan, Plant Engineer, to build 3story elec- 
tronic test laboratory, $973,576. Coston &! 
Frankfurt, OFA Bidg., 323 E. Madison, Okla- 
homa City, pon key 

TULSA-—-Public Service Company of Okla- 
homa plan new generating plant. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


AIKEN—Gingrey Brothers have NPA ap- 
proval for $38,500 garage. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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ixisteel staked its future in the South fifty years ago 


Today it is not unusual to see new mills, plants, and factories springing up through- 
out the South. 


But it was a different story fifty years ago. 
At the turn of the century the Scuth was still licking its wounds, and it took 
raw courage, deep vision, and a firm faith in the future of the South, to launch a 


new enterprise—especially one as foreign to the economy of the South as a steel 
mill. 


The men who founded Atlantic Steel Company had those attributes, and time 
has proven their convictions sound. 


Yet without the loyal support of our customers—many of whom we have served 
since the day we opened our door—we could never have weathered the storms of 
three major depressions and two World Wars. To them we are most grateful and 
appreciativy. 


, ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY e¢ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


PRODUCERS OF FINE-QUALITY LOW-CARBON STEEL PRODUCTS, INCLUDING: HOT ROLLED BARS, SHAPES AND 
STRIP—DRAWN WIRE—NAILS, RIVETS, STAPLES—-FENCE AND BARBEO WIRE—FORGINGS AND STAMPINGS 
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“Put your X “here!” 


“Ever have nightmares? 


“I don’t, often. But I sure had one last 
night! Wasn't my usual one, being chased 
by a lion and falling off a cliff. In this 
dream it was Election Day. I was at the 
polls, kidding with some of the boys I 
knew ... but they weren’t kidding back. 
They looked sort of worried or scared 
or something. 


“Anyway, I got my ballot, stepped into 
the voting booth and pulled the curtain. 
I wet the end of the pencil ... to make my 
X’s big and black. Then the nightmare 
part began. 


“A tough-looking soldier stepped into 
the booth. He put his finger on the ballot 
and said, ‘Put your X THERE! And THERE 
... and THERE ...’ None of the names I’d 
picked, either. He had a big black gun 
pointing right at me. 


“That was last night. Today, all day, I’ve 
been thinking about it. I'd known that 
was how some elections got settled in 
other places. But it never occurred to me 
before how lucky I was to be a citizen of 
this country. Here I vote according to my 
conscience, not a gun. And I do other 
things the way I please . . . like going to 
church, or picking out my own kind of 
job down at the Republic planc. Try that 
where there’s no freedom! 


“That's it... Freedom! We've got all the 
Freedom in the world. But, 
honestly now, do we really appre- 
ciate it? Do you? I admit I’ve done 

my share of griping . . . probably never 

will get over that habit. 


“But, with Freedom-grabbers at work 
here as well as abroad, I want to be sure 
on Election Day that we're all alone in 
that voting booth. With nobody to tell 
us, "Put your X THERE.” No sir!” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


a> 


Republic BECAME strong in a strong and 
tree America. Republic can REMAIN 
strong only in an America that remains 
strong and free ...an America whose many 
thriving industries have brought the world’s 
highest living standards to her people. And in 3 
serving Industry, Republic also serves America. mellin a ysSiilly ‘if 

Take, for example, the Food Processing Industry. MAOH MMH Hiden Nii) Idi! 

Here untold millions of pounds of food are aa Lf 
processed, refrigerated, packed, canned and 

frozen for the American table. And here Republic's 

gleaming Enduro Stainless Steel can be found on 

the job . . . in vats, cookers, sterilizers, mixers, 

coolers, to name but a very few... guarding faith- 

fully the food your family eats. 


* * * 


3 


ait 
< ) \ 
Se Ren il 


. advertisement, write Dept. J, 


r For a full color reprint of this 
t Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Obio 
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Welcome 


is More Than a 


Sign in Alabama 


Communities 


“WELCOME?” is an essential ingredient in a new industrial loca- 
tion—that kind of welcome that makes itself known by the tone of 
the voice, the sparkle of the eye and the warmth of a handclasp. This 


friendly attitude of welcome has been experienced by many locating 
in Alabama. 





Besides a wholehearted welcome, Alabama—located in the center of 
a large market area—offers such physical necessities as satisfactory sites, 
transportation, adequate help and raw materials. 


Your inquiry, addressed to our Industrial Development Division, will 
- bring you facts about communities well adapted to your type of manu- 
facturing operation. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


Alabama Power Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 





Helping Develop Alabama 
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NEW. PLANTS 


(Continued from page 20) 


eee Blue Channel Corp. has 
$100,000 RFC 

GREENV iam: — Textile Hall Corp. has 
NPA_ approval ot addition to Exchange 
Building, cost $42, 

GREENVILLE — ig Chevrolet Co. 
has NPA approval for garage. 

GREEN WOOD—Greenwood Mills has NPA 
certificate of necessity for construction cot- 
ton mill to make print cloth, 

‘ LAURENS—City to install natural gas sys- 
em. 





TENNESSEE 


BRISTOL—Navy Department announces a 
$25,000,000 guided missile he production plant 
will be built by Sperry & 

CHATTANOOGA — Siskin Steel & Supply 
Co., Inc., acquired all one capital 
stock of Converse Bridge & Steel Co. ‘Tract 
fronting on Tennessee River a across Sig- 
nal Mountain Highway from Wheland Gun 
Plant, being developed as river terminal with 
warehouses for handling and storage of steel. 
Erection of plant for building and repair of 
steel inland waterway boats and barges be- 
ing considered. 

CHATTANOOGA—Southern Chemical Cot- 
ton Co., to erect office building. Selmon T 
Franklin, 421 Poplar St., Archt 

CHATTANOOGA — Standard - Coosa - 
Thatcher plan cotton warehouse. Robert & 
Co. Assoc., 96 Poplar St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Archts. 

CLEVELAND—American Uniform Co. ac- 
quired Debonair Hosiery Mills; will convert 
for manufacture linen uniforms. 

7 COLUMBIA—Monsanto Chemical Co. con- 
Waterfowl Shooting at Lake Mattamuskeet templates $3,000,000 expansion program at 
its phosphorus plant. 


MEMPHIS — American Truck & Trailer 
fe) o Sales Co., plan office and freight building. 
George W. Edwards, 1509-A, Cochran, Dallas, 

] ] e an Tex., Archt. 


MEMPHIS—Arvey Corp., L. J. Edwards, 
Plant Mgr., 1199 Warford, planning new iIn- 
secticide plant which will double present 
production of chlorine and caustic soda, basic 
ss a ” ingredients of heptachlor, to cost $2,000,000 
..a game of golf, sports fishing,;a mountain hike, scenic MEMPHIS —B & M Express. 66 South Far- 
OMEMPHIS.J. B. Cook Co,, Trezavant & 
: > yP am e 0 rezava 
rides—need be only minutes away from your plant and Progress, plan “wean Wo tee, 

2 ™ recht. 
your home in North Carolina. MEMPHIS—Ford Motor Co. nas, gra ap- 
proval for warehouse, cost $443 

MEMPHIS— a oa motor om 
ony transport termina’ reer, olmquist 
North Carolina's ACCESSIBLE ISOLATION means room to Chambers, Archts. . 

li d . pe MEMPHIS—Luther Mathews plans garage, 
ams Ave. 
ive and play in a VARIETY VACATIONLAND where happy MEMPHIS —- F. M. Stamper Co., 497 N: 
" . ~ a Front St., plan general alterations and mod- 
workers contribute to industrial prosperity. fications, 
MPHIS—Yellow Cab Co., peopel shop 
addition. Anker F. Hansen, Adams, 
recht. 
4 . . " MURFREESBORO—Tennessee Red Cedar 
Write today for your copy of “Golf Woodenware Co. pane panes pencil slat 
, {om ‘ m recently destroye 
State U.S. A.”"—a pleasure guide for NASHVILLE —Bon tA Chadwell Co, has NPA 
, iwec approve or warehouse, cos' 
busy executives. NASHVILLE—The Louisville & Nashville 
R.R. to construct new freight terminal about 
10 miles out of Nashville, cost approx. $275,- 


000. 

NASHVILLE—O. F. Minton, Jr. and H. P. 
Milton, Cumberland River Storage & Ware- 
house Co., plan modern River Terminal on 
— industrial tract along Cumberland 


ONEIDA—Tennessee Steel Corp. applied to 
mit for $12,129,181 loan to build new steel 
i 


SKI—L. E. Hewgley Seed Co. has 
an. 


SPRINGFIELD Springfield Woolen Mills 
plans warehouse 
WLICHE STER—Franchester Corp., Branch 
of at ‘orporation o merica, 
H Cc i f A i "$200,000 
Write PAUL KELLY \ plant addition. 


Room M-2, Depart- TEXAS 


Dy) ” Conservati , \ : j AMARILLO—American Smelting & Refin- 
ment of Conservation (of {rt Co. contemplates acid plant as addition to 


and Development, : | Z } : present smelter. est. cost over $2,500,000. 


‘ } IN — Carpenter Paper Co., Omaha, 
Raleigh, N. C., for im Nebr., $75,000 warehouse and office building, 


. —* . | | 505 Canadian St. 

detailed information. —_— A AUSTIN — Newspapers, Inc. build news- 
po ng © cepts 308 Guadalupe, cost approx. 
$600 
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RIGHT AROUND THE CLOCK.. 


America counts on coal | 


Morning, noon and night—from farm to factory to 
home—almost everything Americans use in their daily 
lives is made with coal or with the power that coal 
generates. Steel and heat—aluminum and nylons— 
cement and chemicals—these are but a few of the 
thousands of things that take coal to make. 


Here is a modern, automatic 

coal stoker in a small defense 

plant. It is typical of the new 

equipment designed to burn 

coal more efficiently and make 

it an easier, more economical : ; 

Salk to handle, Other mndiun Generating electric power for the home—to light the lights, 

estallations euch os seskeanaiin to run all the modern appliances that make American life so 

ash-removal systems and con- convenient--is one of bituminous coal’s biggest jobs. Over 
a eevor belts that carry coal from one hundred million tons will be used this year to generate 

storage by aerial eon ialitiedian. America’s electricity. The utilities rely on coal because they 

sons why coal is the preferred know coal is the most dependable in both supply and price 
stability. For 97% of all American fuel reserves are in coal. 





fuel for economy and depend- 
ability. 


“To deve te bet possible product 


operators of this Lgrespal ny iy 

cecal coat coal mines Cathars invested hundreds of — 

millions of dollars in research~modern mining equip- 

ment—in developing new mine properties. This 

range program has been so effective that today the a 
day, in America’s mines is more 





This giant preparation plant turns out “prescription” coals— , 
sized, washed, graded, and treated to do specific jobs wi * 

sized, washed, graded, and treated to do spe cific jobs with "A Derannaent oF Na Cenk 
increased efficiency. It’s a prime example of today’s progres- : 


sive coal mine operation! Today's better-prepared coal, Seeds “3 WASHINGTON, Dd. c. 
when used with efficient modern equipment, adds from 10% 


to 40% to the heat or power obtained from the same amount 
of coal in years gone by. 
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.--POINTING TO A GROWING SOURCE 
OF FABRICATED STEEL... 


* 
HOUSTON 


PLATE WORK 
Pressure Vessels 
Refinery Vessels 
Tanks & Bins 
Tunnel Liners 


svisies CONSOLIDATED WESTERN “Hic tex: tose 


Diameter Expanded Pipe 


STEEL CORPORATION STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Buildings 
SALES OFFICE Bridges 


M & M Bidg., HOUSTON, TEXAS MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 
Tel. Blackstone 5541 Gates for Dams 


PLANT Tunnel Forms and Travelers 
ORANGE, TEXAS 


UN IT EOD ee i ee ee a 
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Naa —— oo Southern City,” U.S.A. Our way of expressing as 


one unit the vast Southeast area of 100,000 square miles 
and 6,300,000 people served by the four associated 
electric power companies of The Southern Company system. 


— SOUTHERN CITY. USA. 





Over a th new facturing and processing plants, repre- 

senting an investment of hundreds of millions of dollars, have moved 

into the area during the past 10 yeors. Industry likes ‘Sou:‘vern City's” 

growing markets, wealth of raw materials, mild climate, high caliber of 
f ded building sites and low-cost power. 





ee ee 


Over 100,000 stockholders of The Southern Company, 
representing every state in the Union, are vitally 
interested in “Southern City’s” remarkable progress 
because it assures constant and growing demand for 
electric power. To provide for this increasing de- 
mand, $300,000,000 is being spent for generating 
plant additions and related facilities during the 
1951-53 period. Additional generating 
capacity of over a million kilowatts will 
be provided by new plants now under con- 
struction and scheduled for completion 


during the next three years. peti 


MISSISSIPP] POWER COMPANY 
Gulfport, Mississippi 





ALABAMA POWER COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 

GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
Atlantu, Georgia 

GULF POWER COMPANY 


Industry operates on electric power, and one 
reason for the phenomenal growth of industry 
in “Southern City,” U.S.A. is that electric 
power is supplied at reasonable rates by 46 


fuel and hydro-electric generating plants link- 


ed together in one great integrated operation 


through the four associated power companies 
of The Southern Company system. Additional 
facilities are under construction and still others 
are on the drawing board... as power keeps 
pace with progress in “Southern City,” U.S.A. 


Write the industrial development departmenis of any 
of the four operating companies for further information. 


Operating companies associated with The Southern Company 





The 
Southern Company 
de Atlanta, Georgia 











The South and The Southern Company are both growing ... together! 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





(Continued from page 24) 


AUSTIN > Ree Products Co. of Austin 
has $150,000 RFC loa 
BISHOP — wenest ‘Barkley plans $20,000 
protec processing plant. Dexter Hamon, 
12 Ocean Drive, Corpus Christi, Archt. 
CALALLEN—Central Power & Light Co., 
Lon C. Hill, Pres., plans power plant, $20,- 


CENTER — Western Hatcheries, Joe 
Fetchel, Pres., 1407 N. Industrial Blvd., 
Dallas, plan $243, 000 processing plant. 

CLARKWOOD — Celanese Corporation of 
America, has NPA approval and final plans 
in progress for $400,000 office and laboratory 
building. Smyth & Smyth, 1806 S. Almeda 
St., Corpus Christi, Archts. 

CORPUS CHRISTI—American Smelting & 

















DETAIL OF ENTRANCE NEWLY COMPLETED 
HILL-CHASE WAREHOUSE 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS 
OF 


COLD ROLLED STRIPS AND COILS 
COLD AND HOT ROLLED SHEETS 
GALVANIZED SHEETS 

COLD FINISHED STEEL BARS 
HOT ROLLED BARS 

TOOL STEEL 

SEAMLESS AND WELDED TUBING 
SPRING STEELS (TEMP. & ANN.) 
STAINLESS SHEETS, BARS, TUBES 
DRILL ROD 

ALUMINUM SHEETS 

BOILER TUBES 














The HILL-CHASE 
Steel Company of Md. 


6501 Erdman Ave., Baltimore 5, Md. 
Phone—Peabody 7300 
J. H. ANDERSON 


ASHEBORO, N. C. 
Asheboro 5200 


K. W. GAY 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Richmond 7-4573 





Refining Co., C. H. Waterman, Mgr., 
sion of plant facilities, $3,146,251. 

CORPUS CHRISTI —- Braslau Furniture 
Co., Frank & Morris Braslau, $50,000 build- 
ing at 1012 Mestena St. Morris L. Levy, 
Kaffie Bidg., Archt. 

CORPUS CHRISTI—Caller-Times Publish- 
ing Co., warehouse foundation to be built in 
the Navigation eerie, 000. 

CORPUS CHRISTI—Nueces County Navi- 
gation District No. 1, Richard King, Chair- 
man, Navigation and Canal Commissioners, 
Gugenheim Cohn Bidg., Terminal Grain Ele- 
vator to be built West of Central Power & 
Light Station on Navigation Bivd., $3,387,- 


290. 

CORPUS CHRISTI — Sunray Oil Corp. 
plans new 25,000 bbl. per day catalytic crack- 
ing refinery, $10,000,000. 

CUSHING—City, c/o Buford Bates, Mayor, 
plans natural gas system, cost approx, $125,- 
000, 


DALLAS—Borden Co., 
Mer., 1801 Leonard St., plan alterations and 
additions. 

DALLAS — Coca Cola Bottling Co., 1101 
making plant addition, $52,913. 
1872 Calder Ave., Beaumont, 


expan- 


Ted Robinson, Gen. 


Second Ave., 
Stone & Pitts, 


Archts, 

DALLAS—Dresser Industries, Inc., H, N. 
Mallon, Pres., has leased plant building for 
its expansion program. 

DALLAS—Lone Star Gas Co., Harwood & 
Jackson Sts., to build warehouse, $315,155. 
og & Harrell & Associates, 1913 San Jacinto 

Dalle +4 Archts. and Engrs. 

SU ALLA - Love & Costa, 1302 Main St., 
plans office ‘building. J. 4 ° oeameapegere: Re- 
serve Loan Life Blidg., 

DALLAS—Floyd West” & he. Cotton Ex- 
change Bldg., alterations and additions to 
building 2101-3 Bryan Street, $68,750. Buford 
& Feinberg, Interurban Bldg., Archts. 

DALLAS—Wilcox Lumber Co. plans alter- 
ations and additions to office and sales room, 
3213 Knox St.> 

DAWSON—Dawson Cooperative Gin Co. 
R. V. Davis, Mgr., erect administration build- 
ing. N. Ww iedemann, 1118% Franklin 

Ave., Waco, Archt. 

DENTON- athe Texas & Pacific Railway, 
c/o R. J. Gammie, Chief Engineer, Dallas, 
plans construction of trestle bridge. 

EDDY—Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
c/o C. W. Mier, Chief Engr., 308 S. Akard 
St.. petiae, to construct Dial Building. 

EDNA—Lon Drushell, erect business build- 
tng, Feat of present we $29. . Jordon 

‘Ault & Associates, 604 E. Goodwin Ave., 
v ictoria. Archts 

EL PASO. "Standard Oil Co. of Texas, sub- 
sidiary of S.O. of California, to enlarge re- 
finery 

FORT Se mociagl 
$75.000 RFC 

FORT WORTH ~Consolidated-Vultee Air- 
craft Corp... Grants Lane, parking lot re- 
pairs, $42.000. 

FORT WORTH — Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., warehouse and omen building, Cullen & 
Shamrock Sts., $45, 

HONDO— cuthwestern Bell Telephone Co.. 
a° < W. Mier, Chief Ener., 308 S. Akard 
Dallas, pane Dial Building. 

SHaov STON Carpenter Paper Co., 1121 
plan warehouse, cost approx. $265,- 


Cobell Supply Corp. has 


Pothwi ell, 
000. 


HOUSTON — Ethyl Corporation lans 
roundhouse. Bodman & urrell, aton 
Rouge, La., Archts.; Pm n & Rolfe, 915 
Woodrow St. Houston, Associate Archts. 

HOUSTON—Houston & North Texas Motor 
Freight Lines, Chester Bradley, Pres., Dal- 
jas, motor freight building at oe "Conti 
& Chapman Streets, $250,000. R. McGarry 
& Assoc., Chicago, Ill., and ‘008 Lemmon 
St., Dallas, Archts. 

HOUSTON — Motor Parts Depot, 1506 Caro- 
line Ave. building motor parts depot, $200,- 


HOUSTON—Oil Well Supply Co., Nellie 
Esperson Bidg., office and warehouse build- 
ing, Clinton Drive. 

HOUSTON—River Brand Rice Mills, Inc., 
plans 3-story. office bidg., Taylor St. at Sum- 
re St. Ernest L. Shult, 5009 Fannin St., 


reht. 

AOU STON-—Royal Tire Co., 718 Louisi- 
ana, to remodel office building, Rusk 
Louisiana. Eugene Werlin & C. H. Kiefner, 
3501 Buffalo Drive, Archts. 

HOUSTON—Schott's Bakery, 3000 Wash- 
ington Ave., plan remodeling, su, 208. John- 
son & McKay, 502 Scanlan Bidg., Archts. 

HOU STON _-Shefiicld Steel Corp., planning 
design and construction for battery of 13 
new chemical-recovery coke ovens; also erec- 
tion of certain auxiliary equipment. 

HOUSTON—Shell Chemical Corp., plans 
multi-million dollar plant to esarie double 
ethyl chloride production 

HOUSTON—Southern Display Sign Service, 
1801 Milby St., erect office and shop building, 
$20,610. Cato,’ Austin & Evans, 2103 Craw- 
ford St., Archts. 

HOUSTON—Texas Brine Corp., 502 Fannin 
St., pipe line Ls Pierce Junction to Champ- 
jon Paper & Fibre Co., Pasadena, $63 

KINGSVILLE—Jersey Products Co., 
Clyde Ganyo, Mgr., creamery plant, $274,500. 
Wade, Gibson & Martin, 419 Medical-Profes- 
weer. aah Corpus Christi, Archts. 

KINGSVILLE — Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone pot c/o C. W. Mier, Chief Engr., 308 
Ss. Apacs St., Dallas, plans new dial building. 

LA PORTE—Houston gst Gas Co. to 
—< $25,000 office buildin 

LUFKIN—Lufkin Creceoting Co., Inc., has 
RFC loan of $10,000. 

LUFKIN — Lufkin Telephone baer 
erect telephone exchange buildin $97,854. 
Shirley Simons & Sons, 1723 S. Broadway. 
Tyler, Archts. 

MERKEL—Taylor Telephone Cooperative 
has REA loan of $991,000 for improving and 
extending rural service in Callahan, Jones, 
Nolan and Taylor counties. 

EDERLAND—Pure — be to expand fa- 
cilities at Smith Bluff refi 

ODESSA—Sivalls Tank co, “Inc., to erect 
pea a and ergy office bldg., High- 

vy 90. J. E. well, 520 N. Lee St., Archt. 

WPASAD ENA—Diamond Aktan Co... P. O, 
Box 686. plan office addition. Deer Park. 

SADENA — Shell Chemical on Shell 
Bldg., Houston, plan sulnhur plant, Deer 
Park to cost so $750,000. 

PORT ARTHUR — Gulf Oil Corporation, 
c/o Charles ty Stevenson. Plant Mgr., build 
ethelene plant. Sabine Highway & Taylor's 
Bayou, $10,000,000. 


(Continued on page 168) 
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Kentucky Utilities Company, Inc. 
chooses 


Steel Towers 


for 138 K. V. Single 
Circuit Line 


@ When Kentucky Utilities Company, Inc., selected Ameri- 
can Bridge light steel towers for its 138 K.V. single circuit line, 
it found that these towers made possible more severe design 
conditions because they had sufficient strength to carry longi- 
tudinal, transverse and vertical loads. Also, Kentucky Utilities 
found that foundation erection was quicker and cheaper be- 
cause the circular steel grillages of the towers were designed 
to permit machine boring of anchors. Conductors and ground 
wires were carried in the most economical spans and the exact 
arrangement desired. And, like most things made of steel, 
these towers have the stamina to provide extra years of service. 

To help you take advantage of the outstanding superiority 
of steel for structures of this type, American Bridge Company 
makes available its experience and facilities for designing, 
fabricating and erecting. Why not submit any questions you 
might have to our nearest Contracting Office. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - BALTIMORE - BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DENVER 
DETROIT - DULUTH - ELMIRA - GARY - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Dix Dam—Green River line. Single circuit 138 K.V. rotated towers 
with three 556,500 C.M. conductors and two 7/16” ground wires. 
Length=140 miles. 
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The eighteen-state Cotton Belt that reaches from 


Virginia to California comprises less than three percent 


of the world’s land area; yet it produces more than am Ss 


40% of the world’s cotton. ( 
F~8 


Cotton is the nation’s leading cash crop. In 1950 i—_S 
cotton and cottonseed put about 21% billion dollars into we ) 
farmers’ pockets. Processing and manufacturing into 4 “ My 

: at AVA : 
finished products added about 2 billion dollars of bas: 9 . | Ci A 


And this is only the beginning. SA \ 


(OT TONS ROOTS: GOSDREP 


Cotton money filters into many allied fields. 
It supports millions of workers in textile mills, 
in factories that build the-looms and spindles, 
in gins, oil mills and warehouses, in the offices of those 
who buy, sell and insure it, and in the transport industry. 
The size and price of a cotton crop can affect banker, / 
grocer, lawyer and merchant; can mean a big year or / 


a lean one to millions who have never come within sight 





of a cotton field. 


Cotton raised, spun and woven in America 





represents a major social and economic force. Its roots 


go deep into our economy, and on the health of this 





single industry depends the welfare of one- 


tenth of our entire population. | | 

ANDERSON, CLAYTON 
(INCORPORATED) \ 

HOUSTON e ATLANTA e MEMPHIS BOSTON 

LOS ANGELES e NEW ORLEANS bd NEW YORK 
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estone 


» Marks the Battle 
b of San Jacinto 


An AGI By ee 


CSBRARA 





Texans like to brag——and they like tall tales. But 8's 
'no tall tale when they say that the limestone for fhe 
tallest monument in | the word ¥ was supplied by 








_ n i it that reason li 
stone i is rapi dly becoming the building stone of be 
mess and industry. 


Texas Quarries limestone is used in homes, schapls 
and churches too— combining beauty, dignity @nd 
utility to bring lasting satisfaction. 





Whatever you build — whenever you build, remem= 
ber TEXAS QUARRIES limestone for durability, econ- 
omy, comfort and appearance. 


CORDOVA SHELL CUT STONE 
CORDOVA CREAM SPLIT FACE 


TEAS QUARRIES INC 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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I. 1950, the value of the crude oil produced in 


Texas was over $2 billion. 


That is a lot of money. It pays taxes, salaries and 
wages; it goes to landowners for royalties and lease 
payments; a sizable portion of it will be reinvested 
in the further development of the State’s rich pe- 
troleum resourcés. 


Furthermore, it is productive money. Some pari 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 


of it finds its way into the pocket of practically every 
Texan. There is a portion of Texas’ oil income in the 
dollar your wife spends for groceries, in the check 
your husband writes for rent. Oil money helps to 
meet payrolls, pay doctors’ fees and hospital bills, 
buy new farm equipment, send sons and daughters 
off to school. 

Oil money helps on every hand. 
from wh,ich all Texas benefits. 


HUMBLE : 


MANUFACTURERS 


It is a resource 
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/KATY RAILROAD 





Po 
| 


Few economic horizons And linking the major cities 

offer such magnificent throughout the heart of the South- 

promise as the colorful _—_ west, carrying the life blood load 

and vast Southwest— of produce from mine, farm and 
America’s new financial and in- factory, is the Katy, pioneer part- 
dustrial giant — richly endowed __ ner in the progress of America’s 
in manpower and raw materials. _ fastest-growing empire. 


Kay 


NATURAL ROUTE v SOUTHWEST 
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PRODUCTS DO ALL THESE JOBS 
FASTER, SAFER AND MORE PROFITABLY 


REED ROCK BITS REED TOOL JOINTS 
drill oil wells faster and reduce drilling costs. last longer 


Rock Bits; ¢ Tool Joints e Core Drills e 
R E E Drill Collars e Unitized Blade Drilling Bits 


pRitiine TOOLS 





PNEUMATIC TOOLS 

i Grinders e Sanders e Rotary Drills e Riveters 

i e Sand Rammers e Chippers e Scaling Tools 
e Impact Wrenches e Screwdrivers ¢ Sump 
Pumps e Paving Breakers e Backfill Tampers 
e Tools for the stone trade. 


ACCESSORIES 


Moil Points e Chisels e Couplings e Valves 

aud e Blow Guns e Air Hose e Lubricators e 
Hose Nipples and Clamps e Line Strainers 
and Line Oilers e Hose Menders 


REED ROLLER BIT company {R} 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


CLECO IMPACT WRENCHES CLECO GRINDERS 
cut costs on many jobs. clean up castings faster. 
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EAT YOUR CAKE AND HAVE IT TOO 


_ Often the management ofa lly held corporation is faced withthe problem of : 
how to liquidate a major portion of its holdings of th company’s common stock, 
while retaining control of the corporation. 


It is frequently advisable forthe songs tA oan wala at 
part of its ownership interest in order to prepare for inevitable estate taxes, or for ~ 
some other good and sufficient reason. Such a situation would pose no problem in the 
case of a well established company, if it were not for the fact that the stockholder- 
executives often want to sell more than half of their company’s outstanding voting 
stock and still keep control of the corporation. In a sense, these men want to eat their 
cake and have it too. Fortunately, it is sometimes possible for them to do just that. 


It is often practical for the management to arrange with its investment bankers 
to make a wide distribution of the stock to be liquidated, that is, to sell it in small 
amounts to many people, so that the management can exercise effective control by 
retaining far less than 50% of the outstanding voting stock. Before deciding upon 
such a course, the management should take care to get the assurance of its bankers 
that a wide distribution can be accomplished and that the management's control will 
not be endangered. Under certain circumstances, it may be advisable to solve the 
control problem by reclassifying the common into voting stock and non-voting stock. 
Then, the stockholder-executives can sell their non-voting stock and still retain control 
by keeping their voting stock. ee ee 
to the problem, and there are variations of each method. 


Although the distribution of a substantial portion of a corporation's outstanding 
stock may be made primarily for the benefit of the management, there are also valu- ; 
able benefits to the company. An established market on its outstanding stock will 
go far toward facilitating any future financing by the company. And the availability 
of sock v0 te leveling le 
often results in greater good will and larger profits. 


As investment bankers, we are equipped to assist stockholder-executives of closely 
held corporations who desire to sell part of their stock without jeopardizing their 
control. We have the experience, resources and manpower to market the securities 
of sound companies. If you are a stockholder of a closely held company, we invite 
you to discuss your problem with us without obligation on your part. Perhaps we 
can work out a plan whereby you can eat your cake and have it too. 


* 


NASHVILLE 
DALLA S 
RNOXVILLE 
BIRMINGHAWN 
NEW ORLEANS 
MeEemPHIS 


322 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE 3 


EQUITABLE 


Securities Corporation 


Brownuee O. Cunrney, President. 


New Yor 
HART FORO 
ATLANTA 
GREENSBORO 
ano 
JACKSON, MISE, 


TWO WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5. 





from the factories every step 
through... of transportation. 


Gaylord 
Boxes 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
Four Manufacturing Plants in Texas 


Amarillo + Dallas + Ft. Worth 
Houston « San Antonio « Weslaco 
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Pisa wonder! In the 52-county area served by the 
Texas Power & Light Company, everything is to industry’s 
advantage. 


Widespread distribution of dependable, low-cost electric 
power enables manufacturing plants, dairies, processing 
plants and other diversified industries to select locations in 
this area which best suits their needs. Oil and gas from the 
nation’s largest producing fields are available throughout the 
area as industrial fuel ...as well as appreciable quantities of 
bituminous coal and huge reserves of lignite. Few sections 
of Texas enjoy the supplies of water available in this area. 


You are invited to use the services of our Industrial Develop- 
ment Department. We shall gladly furnish you with specific 
data on raw and semi-finished materials, labor, wages, hous- 
ing, transportation and financial services available. All in- 
quiries ate held confidential. Write or wire the Industrial 


Development Department, Texas Power & Light Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 


a 


NORTH, CENTRA 
AND EAST TEXAS 
AREA SERVED BY 
TEXAS POWER & 
LIGHT COMPANY 
This oreo is served by 
16,000 miles of TP&L 
electric power lines. 
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FLY DELTA 





Texas was a starting point for Delta. 
Texans, natural air travelers all, helped 
build the original Dallas-Atlanta line 
to the present system covering the _-—- 
South. Now, luxurious DC-6’s 
enable you to cover this area 
with speed and comfort 
to ring up Southern sales. 


Serving the South 
and the Nation 
since 1926 


ieee 
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GHB Oeitc Airlines ame 


Through Plane Service 

in Cooperetion with 
= _ American Airtines 
CED Notional Airlines 
eee wa 


GENERAL Or Fices: ATLANTA, Ga. 


39 








Manufacturers throughout the 
great Southwest are saving money 
every day —and providing their cus- 
tomers with better products— by 
taking full advantage of the unique 
properties of Texas Foundries Cast- 


ings. 


By selecting castings from Texas 
Foundries while your products are 
still in the drawing board stage, you 


can frequently reduce machinery 


costs, reduce casting costs and in- 
crease the strength, toughness and 


durability of your products. 





Call in our engineers for con- 
sultation while your products are 
in the drawing board stage. By 
using their experience you may 
be able to cut manufacturing 
costs substantially. 











TEXAS FOUNDRIES 


Organized for Service 
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T B&B & A S 


Offices in Houston, Texas, and St. Louis, Missouri 
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Brown & Root travels in the best of circles 


From Goliad to Guam .. . on a multitude again called on Brown & Root to do 


of industrial projects you'll find the another job. 

eradipenete:< Rese eie” «. +) 8) Whatever your project, wherever it might 
which has come to mean “job well done. he, IF you are locking for the utmost 
In thirty-five years Brown & Root has efficiency and economy in design and 
built a tremendous backlog of satisfied construction, Brown & Root would like 


clients . . . clients who have time and to discuss the subject with you. 


BROWN & ROOT, Inc. 


BO X HOUsS WON 
CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


BROWN-BILT 
Associate Companies:—. BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. @ BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 
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LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 





“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 


Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


No One is so Blind. The whole governmental effort 
to control various aspects of the national economy in 
the name of national defense is running into mounting 
criticism and opposition. One important factor in the 
fast deterioration of the control program seems to be a 
consistent failure on the part of the leadership in Wash- 
ington to recognize that the general public’s scare buy- 
ing of 1950 and early 1951 has already died away. The 
average consumer, who rushed to buy sugar, nylons, 
tires, cotton goods and other things that were short 
during the last war, found out for himself that history 
was not repeating itself with such precision. But the 
scare planning has persisted. It is characteristic of 
government planning that once a plan is started it 
acquires a political momentum that makes it difficult 
if not impossible for the planners to change it, or stop 
it, even though everybody else realizes that the circum- 
stances have changed. 


Flooded Wealth. One of 
the little known and rare- 


found out that it is necessary to stifle the free press of 
a nation before they can bring its people under their 
tyrannical rule. 

Allegedly under the guise of protecting the defense 
effort, Mr. Truman issued an executive order, which, 
in effect, gives all governmental departments, includ- 
ing those apparently having no connection with the 
military and diplomatic, authority to classify all cor- 
respondence and information. This would, of course, 
give these various departments and bureaus the power 
to withhold from the public eye any information which 
might cast an unfavorable light on the doings of Wash- 
ington bureaucracy. The President, of course, denies 
any such purpose, but the Truman fiat strikes at the 
very roots on which this country has grown. If that 
freedom goes, the other freedoms can not help but 
follow. 


Planning is Blind to Progress. The great progress 
that the United States has 
made has originated with 





ly publicized tragedies of 
the TVA is the flooding of 
many, many acres of fine 
farm land through the 
creation of the lakes behind 
the dams, an acreage far 
greater than the area cov- 
ered by occasional flooding 
of pre-TVA days. Crops 
formerly grown on. this 
land ave now forever lost 


they all know it. 





In spite of their frenzied howling 
for government controls, administra- 
tion demagogues really fear defla- 
tion. Their political lives depend on 
continuing gradual inflation—and 


those few unusual indi- 
viduals who possess the di- 
vine spark of genius. Such 
individuals cannot be 
planned for. They emerge 
from all sorts of odd nooks 
and crannies where no gov- 
ernment group would ever 
dream of finding them. 
Can you imagine a gov- 
ernment planning commis- 








to the people of Tennessee, 
and it is ironic to compare 
the present day worth of this production, thus de- 
stroyed, with such book benefits as may be reported by 
TVA. Up in North Dakota, the lake to be created by 
the Garrison Dam, being constructed for electric pow- 
er, will cover an area that contains millions of tons of 
lignite that could be used as a source of power genera- 
tion. Do sensible men do such things—or are they 
simply the visible results of the work of our socialist 
schemers in Washington? 


Strapping on the Muzzle. The power to control the 
flow of information to a people is the power to destroy 
that people. Dictators the world over have long ago 
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sion appointing a 22-year- 
old farm boy from Virginia, 
to devise farm implements that have completely altered 
the age-old procedure of farming over the world? 
Cyrus McCormick was that boy. Can you imagine that 
a central planning board in Washington would have 
ever designated an unknown 40-year-old mechanic in 
Detroit to revolutionize the transportation system of 
the world? 

But the advocates of compulsory national economic 
planning are hard at work. Socialized medicine; the 
Brannan plan for agriculture; government planning 
and control of industry and mining; restrictions on the 
size of business corporations and a multitude of other 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Three 90-ft. diameter by 40-ft. Herton cabal 1 lanke's nearing abitplation 3 at a shentoa’ on 


Horton Tanks at Large Texas Chemical Plant 


Illustrated above are three Horton flat-bottom Remember, too, that when corrosion is a prob- 
welded steel tanks in various stages of construc- lem, we are fully equipped to fabricate storage 
tion for a chemical company in Texas. They are tanks of corrosive resistant alloys and metals. 
being erected to store ethylene dichloride and They include structures made of monel. nickel, 


ethylene glycol. aluminum, stainless, stainless clad and everdur. 

Some of the advantages bal using Horton stor- Specify Horton tanks and assure yourself of 
age tanks are as follows: (1) Welded steel con- the finest in design, fabrication and erection fa- 
struction means tight, canbe joints; (2) Smooth cilities. Take advantage of this extra margin of 
surfaces eliminate pockets that breed corrosion; quality and put it to work on your next storage 
(3) Maintenance is simple, and regular painting tank requirements. For information and quota- 
keeps Horton tanks in top operating condition. tions write our nearest office. 


CHICAGG BRIDGE &« IRGN COMPANY 


Atieste 3 . -..2148 Healey Bidg. 0 Letayette Bidg. Salt Lake City 4 . 
- 1530 North Fiftreth . Houston 2 ......2114 hictlonel Standard Bidg. Sen ae ep 
Beston 10 . ei ‘ ae Peeks sey Bldg. — 


Fee le ‘ . Cormick Bidg. New York 6 . 3—165 Broadway Bidg. Tulse ‘ junt 
Clev 1 see +2216 Guildhall Bidg. Philadelphia 3..1619—1700 Walnut Street Bidg. Woshiagion 6, 0. C. ...... 1144 Cafrits 
Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY, and GREENVILLE, PA. 
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EMBLEM OF QUALITY 
PETROLEUM PropucTsS 


SHAMROCK 


Gasolines— Motor Oils—Lubricants 
Fuel Oils—LP-Gas 


THE SHAMROCK OIL AND GAS CORPORATION, AMARILLO, TEXAS 





Producer — Manufacturer —— Marketer 








| ee is a word particularly meaningful 
to Texans. The vitality and forward drive of 
progress in Texas reflects great credit on the 


entire state. 


As a contribution to this progress, Dow’s Texas 
Division in Freeport produces large quantities of 
the chemical raw materials which take their place 
as the basic tools of building and expansion in 


industry and agriculture. 


But—however satisfying the progress to date—we 
know you join wholeheartedly with us in the 
feeling that everything done so far has but laid the 
firm foundation for the progress to come. We would 


like to feel that the future citizens of Texas can be 


justly proud of the part we all have played and 


say to us then—as we say today—“Congratulations 


to every citizen of Texas!” 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
TEXAS DIVISION 
Freepert, Texas 


Industrial Chemicals e¢ Agricultural Chemicals 


Pharmaceutical Chemicals ¢ Magnesium e Plastics 
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Business NEEDS 
Supplies THEM 


F.. more operating 
efficiency—in your 
office, in your 
warehouse or in your 
factory—make sure 
that your business 
supplies carry the 
ENNIS name—first 
name in America for 
fine paper products 
for general business 
use. Buy them from 


your dealer now. 


Ask your printer, 
stationer, or office 
supply dealer for 
ENNIS products... 
he’s sure to have 
them! 


TAG & SALESBOOK CO. 


Manufacturers of Paper Products 

Factories at Ennis, Texas e Chatham, Va. 

Branches in Hi Dallas, Birmingh New Orleans, 
Albuquerque, Los Angeles, Denver, St. Louis and Minneapolis 
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hampering government controls will become estab- 
lished facts unless determined efforts are made to pre- 
serve economic freedom, and political and religious 
freedom as well. 


Who Pays? Taxes may be levied on products, but 
the consumers pay the taxes in higher prices. They 
may be levied on services, but consumers pay them 
through higher rates and fees. They may be levied on 
the incomes of corporations and other business estab- 
lishments, but it can be shown even here that consum- 
ers pay them. The bases on which taxes are levied may 
be different, the means of collection may be different, 
and the relative burdens on individuals different, but 
they all tend to make their final resting places in the 
consumer’s pocketbook. Indirect taxation results from 
political chicanery. It is designed to fool the voting 
public into the belief that the other fellow pays. 


The Outlook. It is now plain to see that neither 
runaway inflation nor severe deflation is in prospect 
during the next few months. What is happening is that 
powerful economic forces on both sides are tending to 
cancel one another out. The forces of inflation are still 
to be reckoned with. But for each inflationary factor 
there seems to be a deflationary counterpart. Though 
the supply of money is increasing, its velocity is de- 
clining. Finally, although people’s incomes are high, 
so are savings. Thrift can be a mighty potent antidote 
for inflation, as the country has discovered. 


A Real Difference. College and University presi- 
dents defend the socialistic teaching of some of the 
radical members of their faculties on the grounds of 
freedom of speech and thought. This is ridiculcus. As 
Thurman Sensing points out: “It is all right for the 
preacher in the pulpit to explain atheism but it is not 
all right for him to preach atheism; it is all right for 
the FBI instructor to explain safe-cracking but it is 
not all right for him to advocate safe-cracking; it is 
all right for the teacher in the classroom to explain 
socialism but it is not all right for him to teach social- 
ism—not in a free nation.” 


Parasites. Those who draw their incomes from gov- 
ernment are not growing wheat, herding steers, peg- 
ging shoes or stitching pieces of cloth together. But 
they do have to have bread and meat; they do wear 
out shoes and clothing. They draw their common-place 
necessities, together with whatever comforts and 
luxuries they can afford, out of the stream of things the 
rest of the people are producing. With the money gov- 
ernment pays them they bid for things in competition 
with members of the producing group or do without. 
When their bidding raises the income of the producer, 
it likewise raises the aggregate of personal incomes but 
without making loaves of bread or steaks or coats or 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Our Industrial 


MISSOURI PACIFIC'S [ikeabesminaty 
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available and 


Tee dd ee will assist you 


in selecting the 


CAN PROVIDE YOU right location. _ 
WITH COMPLETE 


THIS AREA OFFERS 


INFORMATION oop sige 


Water, Labor, 


VOU USNR Raw Materials, 


Transportation, 


OPPORTUNITIES IN fia 
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WRITE OR WIRE! 
————_ Industrial Development Department, 
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Industrially, commercially, agriculturally and 
in population, West Texas is breaking all 
growth and expansion records. And Texas 
Electric Service Company is building with 
the area. 


The biggest single phase of our all-out con- 


struction program has been the building. 


of new power plants and adding to others 
until we've more than tripled our power 


generating capacity in the last five years— 
from 108,000 kilowatts in 1946 to 374,275 
kilowatts now. Two other new plants, one of 
44,000 kilowatts, the other 80,000 kilowatts, 
are scheduled for completion in 1952. 


New transmission lines, new substations and 
strengthened and expanded distribution sys- 
tems round out the biggest building pro- 
gram in the Company's history. 





Shown above (background) is the 44,000 kilowatt Morgan Creek steam- 

electric generating station of Texas Electric Service Company near Colorado 

City. A second 44,000 kilowatt unit (foreground) is under construction, 
scheduled for completion next year. 





TEXAS ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY 
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“Surely,” said Sidney Sherman, “this is 
development beyond our wildest dreams!” 


General Sidney Sherman, courageous commander Today, the Southern Pacific system stands as a 
of the Second Regiment in the battle of San _ fitting monument to the spirit of free enterprise 
Jacinto, fought for a new kind of freedom when which motivated these men. Throughout its 
he organized and built the first rail line in Texas _ more than one hundred years of useful existence, 
... the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos & Colorado (now = and today . . . the group of rail lines and their 
a part of the Southern Pacific System). A new subsidiaries and affiliates now forming Southern 
economic freedom which would enrich the lives Pacific Lines in Texas has maintained its position 
of everyone within the new republic. Realizing as the largest industrial enterprise in the state, 
that rail transportation would enhance the ex- _ with the largest payroll for the longest list of em- 
pansion of agriculture, industry, and commerce _ployes living in Texas. This year, Southern Pacific 
and contribute to the cultural growth of the area, _Lines enters its second century of service in Texas 
Sherman and his colleagues entered into the build- _—. . . proud of the past and pledged to a future of 
ing of their railroad with energy and initiative. continued usefulness. 


A CENTURY OF SERVICE 
IN TEXAS 
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CASTING 
FOR A 
BETTER 
PLACE? 


If you are casting for a bet- 
ter plant location, we 
Texans can assure you that 
you'll find no better place, 
no finer reception than here 
in great East Texas. Many 
manufacturing concerns 
have already moved to this 


industrial section. 


If you are casting for a bet- 
ter source of competitively 
priced pig iron, we recom- 
mend highly the great Lone 
Star Steel Company. Their 
success and expansion has 
been reflected in our organ- 
ization. Our production 
capacity has increased 10 
fold in the last ten years, 
largely because of this near 
by source of competitively 


priced pig iron. 


If you are casting for capa- 
ble workers and pleasant 
labor relations where con- 
siderate management is ex- 
tended, then you can find 


that too in East Texas. 


Pipe 


Company 


Tyler, Texas 





No. 1 Plant 
Tyler, Texas 


No. 2 Plant 
Swan, Texas 


No. 3 Plant 
Swan, Texas 





Pipe for Pipe 
Fitting for Fitting 
the Uniformity 
and Top Quality 
of Tyler 

Never Vary. 
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anything else more numerous. Surely this is inflation- 
ary. 


Cost of Appeasement. One reason that India, as 
many countries in eastern Europe, fears Soviet Russia 
but does not fear America, is that since the Teheran 
conference in 1943 this country has appeased Russia. 
From this time on countries which joined up with us, 
as Nationalist China and Iran did, could not know at 
what point the United States would desert its friends, 
for the sake of appeasement, as Chiang Kai-shek, as 
Singman Rhee, as the Shah of Persia have at times 
been deserted. Even our mixed and uncertain policy to 
Israel gives, to other countries evidence of an unde- 
termined policy, largely dominated by domestic con- 
siderations. 

India fears Soviet Russia and distrusts the United 
States. Therefore, India risks American displeasures 
while acting as the Russian broker. The fallacy of 
such a policy is obvious from the American standpoint; 
to an Indian it represents clever manipulation of two 
great powers by a small one. 


Hurrah for Canada. The St. Lawrence River ship- 
way and power project is now proclaimed to be essen- 
tial to national security, an indispensable route for 
Labrador iron ore to our furnaces and the sole means 
of supplying north-eastern states with electric power 
they must have. 

None of the current assertions of the emergency na- 
ture of the dual project are at all convincing. Develop- 
ment of Labrdor iron deposits is going ahead, canal or 
no canal. War-time transportation via the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River would be at least as vulner- 
able to enemy interference as existing channels and _ 
probably more so. Hydroelectric power can be pro- — 
duced at the International Rapids without constructing , 
the shipway. The Canadian government has expressed 
willingness to go it alone at this stage. Fine, more 
power to them! 


History Repeats. The continent of Europe, as well 
as Britain, was dominated, in the latter part of the 18th 
century, by “mercantilism” — a form of “planned 
economy” which imposed the obligation to work, fixed 
wages in relation to cost of living, allocated the supply 
of labor, and prescribed apprenticeship rules. The 
American Revolution was in the main a revolt against 
mercantilism. 


In 1776, the year of the Declaration of Independence, 
a Scotsman named Adam Smith published his Wealth 
of Nations. This was a powerful attack upon the whole 
theory of mercantilism. He demolished the contention 
that a nation profited by a favorable balance of ex- 
ports, and argued that prosperity could best be secured 
by encouraging competition and initiative in the largest 
market possible. The ideas of Adam Smith triumphed 
over mercantilism; the philosophy of individual effort 


(Continued on page 54) 
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CAN YOU DO I 
WITH YOUR BUSINESS? 


; 


Pull yourself up by your own boot- 
straps? If you can do it in any fashion. . 
physically, figuratively, or financially 
.. you'll be making history. It’s a neat 
trick, and one we’d like to know. 


But, seriously, many a healthy, growing 


business today is looking for a way to 
pull itself up the capital scale entirely 
out of its own profits and is finding the 
going difficult, to say the least. In face 
of increased taxes, higher operating 
costs and greater technological demands 
on facilities, numerous businesses have 
learned the virtual impossibility of such 
a technique of growth. 


New equity capital is often the answer 
in such cases. And, today, the provision 
of funds for expansion, improvement or 
modernization is a science as much as 
business itself. Knowing what type of 
financing ...in keeping with the times 

. is appropriate for any particular 
stage in a company’s life is part of our 
business. 


For over two decades, the firm of Dallas 
Rupe & Son, Investment Bankers, has 
lent assistance to a large number of bus- 
inesses in almost all conceivable types of 
enterprise. By helping to provide capital 
funds in the most economical way and 
with conformity to actual needs, Dallas 
Rupe & Son can render a most impor- 
tant service to your business. Why not 
investigate now? 


Investment Bankers 


The firm of Dallas Rupe & Son has 
served major concerns in almost 
every field of industry. The exec- 
utives of this company are avail- 
able for consultatioy, without 
obligation, at any time. 
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THE TERAS GULF COAST 


Diversified Industrial Empire 
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- FT YZ e REFINING 


@ MANUFACTURING 


Discrvinstige industrial diversification charac- 
terizes the rapid development of the Texas 
Gulf Coast area. Abundant supplies of raw 
materials, temperate climate, a plentiful labor 
force, and proximity of large and growing 
markets, combine with availability of all 
forms of transportation, including deep water, 
and dependable low - cost electric power to 
offer unsurpassed advantages to all lines of 
industry. 
Your plant will find a ready welcome in the 
area with the brightest future in the nation. 


e@ CHEMICALS 


\ 


Houston Lighting & Power Company 


DEPENDABLE LOW-COST ELECTRIC SERVICE 
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WITH HOUSTON 


The unprecedented growth of Houston during 
the past half century has soundly established it as America’s Industrial Frontier. 


During the first quarter of the 20th century, oil, cotton, lumber, opening of the 
deep sea port and shipping were basic factors in the spectacular progress of Houston. 
Chemicals, synthetic rubber, steel, petroleum refining, business and residential con- 
struction, plus a wide variety of manufacturing plants greatly accelerated progress 
during the second quarter of the century. 

The City National Bank has been growing with Houston since its organization 
in 1925. Deposits have increased seventyfold during the past seventeen years. 
Services and facilities are abreast of the banking needs of business, industry and 
individuals of fast-growing Houston. 


INAL 


Or neusten 
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Natural Gas is one of 
Texas’ Great Contributions 
to the National Well Being 


Natural gas, produced in sictiainiiiles quantities in 
Texas, is not only a tremendous advantage to man- 
ufacturers located in this state, but it is also one 
of her great natural resources which Texas shares 
with her sister states, north, east and west. Her 
natural gas helps greatly to make this nation strong. 


The vast majority of the natural gas which this com- 
pany markets is a residue of the production of oil 
and the recovery of natural gasoline. By providing 
a means of getting this otherwise waste gas from 
the fields of West Texas, the Panhandle, and south- 
western New Mexico, to markets in El Paso, south- 
ern New Mexico, Arizona and California, The Pipe 
Line Company serves all three—producer, user, 
and the nation. 


El Paso Natural Gai, Company 
The Pipe Line 


Seevine ves sovrawesr 


Above: Treating tower at West Texas plant 
Below: Building a pipe line near El Paso 
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and increased production triumphed over the col- 
lectivist movement. It will happen again. 


Fruits of Paternalism. Announcements made re- 
cently by three government agencies provide an in- 
teresting sidelight on the spending philosophy of the 
present administration. The Federal Security Agency, 
for instance, recently granted one college professor 
$12,000 to study “Unconscious Factors Governing 
Courtship and Mate Selection,” and another 46,000 
tax dollars to study “Effects of Modern Child Training 
on Personality & Emotions.’’ The Department of Agri- 
culture is going to spend some of your money to learn 
more about the “Satisfactions” of farm life and the 
need for personal counsel and guidance of farm families 
in their domestic problems. And not to be outdone, 
the Interior Department will continue its exhaustive 
research into the life span of the raccoon and will keep 
its desert game bird specialist, Dr. Gardiner Bump, out 
in the wilds of the Middle East searching for the ori- 
ental sand grouse. We might suggest one additional : 
study: the effects of all this on the emotional stability 
and domestic tranquility of the thoughtful taxpayer. 


Acute Shortage. Industry will get barely a quar- 
ter of the 80,000 new engineers it needs this year, 
and the situation will be even more acute during the 
next three years. Already the number of engineering 
graduates is down to 38,000 from last year’s record of 
52,000, and by 1954 the number will be only 17,000, 
despite increased demands from Government and in- 
dustry for expanding research and the requirements 
of the armed services. To offset this dangerous situa- 
tion and assure a continuous supply of trained person- 
nel to man essential industry and provide the tech- 
nical improvements demanded by the world situation, 
professional societies are seeking an enlightened and 
realistic program of deferment of scientists and tech- 
nologists to preserve U. S. technical leadership. More 
effective use of scientific and technical personnel with- 
in industry is also urged, with upgrading to utilize tal- 
ents fully and training men from other fields for semi- 
engineering work. 


Amazing Growth. In the postwar period savings 
and loan associations (also termed building and loan 
associations, mutual loan associations, building so- 
cieties, etc.) have scored the largest relative gains in 
personal savings of any type of savings institution, 
with a percentage rate of increase double that of life 
insurance companies, the next largest gainers. Such 
associations as a class have become the most important 
residential mortgage lenders in the United States. Their 
share of residential mortgage holdings has grown in 
the past fifteen years from less than one-fifth to almost 
cne-third of the total residential mortgage debt. In 
1950 these associations recorded over $5 billion of 
nonfarm mortgages of $20,000 and under, half again 
as much as commercial banks, and three times as much 
as insurance companies. 
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Now is the time for you to investigate 


Texas’ Coastal Corridor as the area in which to locate 


your new plant. It’s a region where the present rides tall in 

the saddle and the future looms fatger still. You'll be 

following in the.footsteps of some of America’s greatest industrial 
names—Monsanto}Alcoa, Dow, DuPont, to mention a few. 
The advantages they found here, you'll find, too. Try Texas’ 
Coastal Corridor for size. Ask'us, in confidence, for detailed 


Where Else Can You Find 
These Advantages: 


e@ Natural Resources 
Texas leads the U. S. in production of 


natural gas, oil, sulphur, cotton, wool, 
mohair, cattle. Stands high in production of 
salt, clays, magnesium and other minerals. 
© Intermediates 
Chemicals in quantity and quality from 
Corridor plants. 
@ Climate 
A mild mean annual temperature of 69° 
for lower building and maintenance costs, 
for comfortable year-round outdoor living 
and working. 





We'll TELL you write us in com- 


plete confidence for specific data of 
value to your company, or better 
still... 


come visit the 
Corridor. We'll be delighted to drive 
you down the coast, to show you 
why your company’s future lies in 
Texas’ Coastal Corridor. 


information specific to your company’s needs. 


© Transportation 
Trunk line railroads; airlines; deepwater and 
intracoastal shipping; through highways. 
@ Workers 
Smart, skillful, cooperative, with typical 
Texan loyalty and pride. 
© Markets 
All the U. S.; Latin America; and, of 
course, Texas’ own farms and cities, rich 
from the development of the State’s agri- 
culture, natural resources, industry. 


e Neighbors 


Progressive industries like your own. 
e and especially — Fuel 
The world’s most satisfactory industrial fuel 
—clean, economical natural gas—at your 
door. Available as you need it, without 
storage. 
s 


HOUSTON PIPE LINE, CO. 


Subsidiary of Houston Oil C 





peony of Texas * 


Wholesalers of 
Natural S 
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Self Sha ing Points ¢ No Side 
Extra 


Draft 


ht Draft © Nothing to Grease 
Plows All Types of Land Without 


Adjustments 


Prevents Erosion by Wind and Water 


Cuts Plowing Cost in Half 
Doubles Sub-Soil Moisture 


BUILT TO LAST A LIFETIME 
KEEP VEGETATION ON TOP 


Nature's own method is to keep vegetation on 
top. That cuts down evaporation, keeps the soil 
in place in spite of heavy winds. The Graham- 
Hoeme Plowing Method with the two-inch chisel, 


as shown in illustration, permits water to by-pass 
the top soil into the sub-soil. It's a moisture 


storage center. 
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PROVEN FACTS 


On the average, enough rain falls on your 
farm every year to make fine crops. But, after 
the first few minutes of rain a smooth surface 
seals itself, causing run-off. It has been scien- 
tifically proven that the same field will NOT 
seal itself when plowed with the Graham- 
Hoeme All Purpose Plow with a 2-inch chisel 
furrow every 12 inches. This method by-passes 
the rainfall through the top soil and keeps 
a straw mulch on TOP. Upwards of three 
times the moisture enters the ground. 


If the next day is fair and hot, the bare 
soil would soon be steaming and losing its 
moisture rapidly. BUT NOT IF THAT 
GROUND IS COVERED. The Graham- 


Hoeme Plow leaves vegetation on top to 
shade and protect, and moisture stays in the 
soil longer to bridge between raitts. 

These are not just opinions, but proven 
facts. A covered corrugated field in a good, 
brisk rain, will absorb 200 per cent more 
moisture than a bare field and 60 per cent 
more than a field with vegetable matter 
plowed into the surface. To supply this cover- 
ing for the soil without the expense of arti- 
ficial cover, and to place the soil in a condi- 
tion to by-pass the moisture through the top 
soil is the purpose and achievement of the 
Graham-Hoeme Plow. 


NS 
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Manufactured ty GRAHAM-HOEME PLOW CO,Inc. AMARILLO, TEXAS 
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THIS IS NO TEXAS BRAG! 


It's a picture of facts. The pictorial map shows some of the 
principal resources and industries in the bountiful South Texas 
area served by Central Power and Light Company. For further 
information about this rich and growing area, contact our 
Industrial Development Department. All inquiries will be treated 
in strictest confidence. Write, wire or telephone O. W. Jones, 


Director of Industrial Development, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


@ CENTRAL POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


Serving South Texas with electricity and ice 
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... by one of the oldest and largest 
manufacturing concerns in the 
Panhandle. Twice daily 70,000 of 
its products are manufactured, 
sold, and delivered on the 
doorsteps of its customers within 
six hours after the product leaves 
the plant. Located in progressive 
Amarillo—the proud queen city 
of the plains—the News-Globe has 
as its aim the creation of a 
greater Panhandle area through 
the integrity of its product. 





Complete coverage is obtained 
through the three components: 


@ Amarillo Daily News—largest 
territorial circulation 

@ Amarillo Globe — 99% home- 
delivered coverage 

@ Sunday News-Globe — 50% 
more readers than any other 
Amarillo newspaper 


This manufacturing plant has been for thirty years, is now, and will be open for business 
twenty-four hours a day. 


AMARILLO NEWS-GLOBE 
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IN TEXAS AND A 
LEADER THROUGHOUT THE NATION! 


There is an Anico Plan for 


every protection need 
Clean-up Fund @ Emergency Funds 
Family Income © Convertible Endowments 
Educational Funds © Double Protection 
© Accident & Health 
e 


Polio 


Retirement Income 


Mortgage Cancellation 


And other plans to fit individual needs 
for protection or savings 





Plan your protection and plan it with 
an Anico Representative 


® To get quality protection 
© To get quality service 


© To get trained assistance 
in fitting the protection 
to your needs. It pays. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Galveston, Texas 
% W. L. Moody, Jr., President 


OVER 2% BILLIONS OF INSURANCE NOW IN FORCE 
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Oil was just 


the BEGINNING - - - 


The first attraction of our Texas-Louisiana 
Gulf Coast was oil. This magnificent industry 
was born at Spindletop when Lucas gusher blew 
in with a roar heard ’round the world. 


But oil was just the BEGINNING. 


Today oil, gas chemicals, petro-chemicals, 
shipping, shipbuilding, fishing, related manu- 
facturers and suppliers, plus, rice, sugar, cotton, 
cattle, timber and other agricultural crops, 8' 
climate and good people have made this section 
a land of opportunity. 


It has been said that the ‘Texas-Louisiana Gulf 
Coast has the most advantages and the fewest 
disadvantages of any section in America. Here 
they say is America’s newest frontier. Here the 
industrial horizons are unlimited! Why don’t 
you investigate the possibilities here? 





Electric Power Available at Attrac- 
tive Rates Throughout our Service 
Area for Farm. Home and Industry 





DIVISION OFFICES: Beaumont, 
Texas; Baton Rouge. Louisiana; Pt. 
Arthur, Texas: Navasota, Texas; Lake 
Charles, Louisiana 


GENERAL OFFICES: Beaumont, 
Texas 


et gE * 





SALT 


ROCK SALT- BRINE 
for Industry 





|) UNITED SALT CORPORATION 
TEXAS BRINE CORPORATION 


2502 Fanin Street 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





TRANSPORTATION 
TO MATCH AN AREA 
OF MATCHLESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 





J 
py eae resources of wide diversity have re- 


sulted in phenomenal industrial growth along 
Kansas City Southern Lines within the past decade. 








And Kansas City Southern Lines service has been 
tailored to the needs of this up-and-coming area— 
fast diesel freights with an enviable on-time record... 
finer passenger trains, including the Southern Belle 
streamliners...all on faster schedules between Kansas 
City and five great Gulf ports— New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge, Port Arthur, Beaumont and Lake Charles. 


There’s new business to be had... fabu- 

lous resources awaiting development... 

ideal homesites in the Ozarks and 

Ouachitas ... attractive, yet economical, 

a ir vacation spots— increasing Opportunities 

KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN LINES GourHERN for all along Kansas City Southern Lines. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


for information on 


e 
resources and manufacturing vnea_ 


ROUTE OF THE 


Geitthen Felle 


tv. KANSAS CITY 4 PM @ Ar. NEW ORLEANS 10 AM 
Same Schedule Northbound 
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In the center of the South’s biggest city... 
} ...a Hub co the ranchlands of the nation’s first cattle state 


_...the mecca of Texas cowmen “gone to market” is 


this up-to-date integrated marketing center with every and the best facility for serving the 
great beef markets of this country. 


An abundant ‘round the year supply of every type of cattle, excellent transportation fa- 
cilities, speedy and efficient handling, and friendly folks to deal with . . . including many 
qualified order buyers to handle your purchases as well as these fully bonded and experienced 
sales agencies, registered under the Packers and Stockyards Administration, USDA . . . 


CASSIDY COMMISSION COMPANY  ® MARTIN COMMISSION COMPANY 
C. B. JOHNSON COMMISSION COMPANY 
HOUSTON COMMISSION COMPANY © SCOTT COMMISSION COMPANY 


“Always Ship Port City” 
PORT CITY STOCKYARDS 


4905 CALHOUN RoaD. .@..HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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... for Dependable 


WORLD SHIPPING! 


When you use Lykes regularly scheduled services of ocean shipping experience. 

between U.S. Gulf ports and world markets, you Successful exporters and importers throughout 
eliminate “guesswork” from your export-import the Mid-Continent and Southern States area are 
plans... You can count on the Lykes record for _ finding the answer to their shipping needs when 
dependability maintained through generations _ they specify VIA GULF PORTS and LYKES LINES!” 


6 LYKES TRADE ROUTES 





U. K. LINE—From New Orleans, Houston, Galveston, other U.S. West Gulf 
ports, and Tampa, to England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 


CONTINENT LINE—From New Orleans, Houston, Galveston, other U. S. 
West Gulf ports, and Tampa, to Continental Europe, Scandinavia and the Baltic. 


MEDITERRANEAN LINE—From U.S. Gulf and South Atlantic ports to 


Portugal, Spain, France, Italy, Greece, North Africa and other Mediterranean 
and Black Sea areas. 


AFRICA LINE—From U.S. Guif ports to South and East Africa and the 
Island of Madagascar. 


ORIENT LINE—From U.S. Gulf ports to The Philippines, Japan, Korea, 
China, Federation of Malaya, Indonesia and other Far Eastern areas. 


CARIBBEAN LINE—From Houston, Galveston, Lake Charles and other 
U.S. West Gulf ports to Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Haiti, Venezvela, 
Aruba, Curacao, East Coast of Colombia and Canal Zone. 


Delightful way to travel! 


If you're looking for the unusual in travel to world destinations, you'll find 
Lykes passenger accommodations attractive and comfortable. Please write 
LYKES BROS. STEAMSHIP CO., INC. Dept. S, for information concerning 
passenger, freight or trade development matters. 


Offices ot: NEW ORLEANS, ouster Gsventoe. can ve YORK, Beaumont, Brownsville, 
Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Mobile, 
Port Arthur, St. Lovis, Tampc, Washington, D. C. 

Offices end Agents in Principel Werld Ports 
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Ric—E HOTEL, Houston LAMAR HOTEL, HOUSTON 
HoME OF THE BEAUTIFUL | IN THE CENTER OF HOUSTON’S 


NEW PETROLEUM CLUB SHOPPING DISTRICT 


4 OUTSTANDING HOTELS 


that offer Texas Hospitality! 





JESSE H. JONES INTERESTS 


Houston, Texas 


WortH HOTEL TEXAS STATE HOTEL 


ForT WorTH, TEXAS HousTon, TEXAS 
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f Ftow you can make America Strong —1 





Perhaps you feel you should “do something” to 

help our country in its crisis. Most of us do. But 

rot all of us can take places in the Armed Forces. 

Not all of us can build tanks or airplanes 

or guns or bullets. Many of us... particularly 

in the present national emergency ...must stay 

at our own jobs, do the same things we’ve 

done for months, for years. How, then, can we 

help? How can we “do something”? The answer 
is simple: 

First, we must work. We must work 

harder. We must work better. We must produce 

more. Second, we must save. We must save 

money. We must save materials. Third, 

we must vote. We must vote for statesman- 

like leaders. We must vote for men who have 

courage. Fourth, we must pray. We must 

pray to God for guidance. We must pray 

to God for peace. We must pray to God 

in gratitude for all He has done for us 

and for our country. That is our job. 

Yours and ours. If we do it well... 

we'll help make America strong. 





reaRS AND edn RAIL sshd 


Yours i: is the power to make us strong spiritually, morally, 
{ and ly. Write today for a reprint of 
the article, “The Four Pillars of Freedom—Work, Save, 
Vote and Pray.” Mail your request to: J. B. Shores, Pub- 
lic Relations Department, Texas and Pacific Railway, 
Dallas, Texas. No charge, of course! 





¥& This is one of a series of advertisements paid for by the Texas Kg 
and Pacific Railway Company and sponsored in the public ry 
interest. Reprints of these advertisements are available from 
the Texas and Pacific Railway Company, Dallas, Texas. 


Amenich 
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...if you have a date to beautify 
your factory A good twosome indeed... 


nationally famous Co-Op rose bushes planted around your 
factory or concern will give it a 'face-lifting'’ you never thought possible. 
At the special manufacturer's discount, the low cost will surprise you, too. 
Co-Op is one of the world's largest growers and shippers of fine rose 
bushes . . . contact them today for complete information. 


Another Good Idea... 


eo 
For those garden lovers on write: 
your gift list send them Co-op's 
deluxe Corogo Rose Bushes. 


Each plant is perfectly shaped, Ti (Gi ° 
pecially pr d and pack- he G- 
aged in the beautiful box 
shown at left. Complete plant- R A2owerd 
ing instructions are furnished ade 
and you have hundreds of pat- 


re Ease —— siete Mineola Hwy. Tyler, Texas 
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if you plan to expand... 


ANYWHERE! 


John J. Harte Co. is geared to help you! 


There's 
growth going on all over the world 


progress and sound 
today. It’s competitive growth! 
What are the plans of your com- 
pany? Do you want to widen your 
horizons? Reach out into new ter- 
ritories? Open up new plants? 


The Harte area shown above is 
more than just a map. It is your 
opportunity to have the best design 
engineers plan your new plant or 
existing plant expansion anywhere. 


To have your construction handled 
without delays. To have the-entire 
job, from plans to finished operating 
plant, under one single contract and 
responsibility. 


Whatever your engineering needs 
might be—new commercial build- 
ings, complete industrial plants, or 
modernization plans—phone, wire, 
Of write us your plans and a Harte 
engineer will call on you promptly 


from our Atlanta, Houston, New 
York, or Mexico City office. 


Let one of our representatives 
show you how Harte resources and 
experience can help you! 


John J. Harte 


ATLANTA e NEW YORK e HOUSTON e MEXICO CITY 
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E. V. McCRIGHT & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Designers 


Builders 


[ 
1508 M and W Tower Dallas, Texas 














McCRIGHT INDUSTRIES, INC. 
DALLAS PROPERTIES, INC. 


We Plan, Finance and Build 


We Own, Lease and Manage 


Commercial and Industrial Properties 


15th Floor MW and W Tower ‘ Dallas, Texas 


RIVERSIDE — 6223 


























West Texas 
invites you 


to be a 


“Partner 
1n 
Pro gress” 


“There’s plenty of 
power in 


West Texas!” 





f 


*W.T.U. Co. serves 167 towns and 
communities in 49 Central West 


Texas Counties. 


You're invited to become a partner in the phenomenal 
progress of West Texas where opportunities unlimited 
.. . based on vast natural resources, a highly diversified 
agricultural program, an abundance of intelligent 
native labor, and a mild climate which allows year- 
round outdoor activity . . . offer unusual attractions 


for business and industry. 
The West Texas Utilities Company, a pioneer partner 
in the development of this western empire, will be glad 


to supply detailed information concerning the economic 
advantages of West Texas. 


West Texas Utilities 
Company 


GENERAL OFFICE: ABILENE, TEXAS 
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Modern production methods, backed by 


years of experience, make TESCO your most [re xas Ereciric STEEL CASTING Co. 


4 . GOOD CASTINGS TENCO  4OUSTON. TEXAS 
dependable source of steel castings. ESC 





. ene 


“What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 





Our Worst Enemies 


Except for alien-inspired traitors, selfish dema- 
gogues, Pendergast-type politicians, and those social 
unfortunates who are hopelessly dishonest, mentally 
and morally, all of us agree on a common objective,— 
better things for better people. We differ only in the 
methods that should be used to advance toward that 
goal. 

Socialists believe that property should be owned and 
operated by the government. As a result they believe 
that we, as individuals, are not capable of using pri- 
vately owned property for the mutual benefit of 
ourselves as a social group. They believe that regi- 
mentation, subservience to authority, and a promised 
security for all members of the flock, good, bad, or 
indifferent, is more to be desired than self-respect and 
individual initiative of thought and action. They may 
be right—but only for the “bad or indifferent.” Un- 
fortunately for their theory, progress, be it material or 
moral is a product of the “good.” This fact they rec- 
ognize because they naturally see themselves in that 
class, in positions of authority, dispensing largesse. 

Some of us have a higher opinion of our fellow men 
than to presume to consider that we should make them 
dependents upon a political Gargantua, even though 
his arms enfold them lovingly at first. Some of us 
believe that each was given life to use it as he, himself, 
wills, and that all of us are endowed with that same 
divine blessing. We, who are the true liberals, are 
branded by our collectivist opponents as reactionaries. 

Those of us who believe we are true liberals feel no 
resentment toward avowed socialists of the Norman 
Thomas following. They are honorable though, we be- 
lieve, misguided men. And we dismiss all considera- 
tion for communists and the human scum that are 
attracted to them as sneaky traitors to our country 
and beneath our contempt. 
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But we do actively resent those who, parading as 
“champions of the people,” plan to subvert our gov- 
ernment and way of life by methods of deceit and 
misrepresentation. We mean those who do one thing 
while pretending to do something entirely different or 
even precisely opposite. These are the real enemies of 
a free America who are destroying both our economic 
wellbeing and our public morals. These people are 
dangerous because they are either conscious cheats or 
shallow-minded fools. 

The American enterprise system is called ‘free 
enterprise” not because business and industry are free 
—- that is unthinkable — but because they are owned 
and operated under suitable social restraints by free 
men. That this system has been tremendously success- 
ful no man who knows the United States today can 
deny, for nowhere in the world is there to be found 
more material well-being, more widely shared, and 
nowhere more generous hearts and open hands. 

In the United States, educational and cultural ad- 
vancement have gone hand in hand with economic 
growth. They are the natural fruits of successful 
business enterprise enjoyed by a society of free men 
inspired to accgmplishment by the jjuman desire for 
success and guided by Christian ethics of humility and 
kindness. 


The pseudo-liberals who are slick enough to know 
that the socialist label must be avoided, are dishonest 
enough to be willing to delude the public. In our 
opinion they are America’s most dangerous enemies, 
because their real purpose is to undermine by stealth 
the American enterprise system which has been 
responsible for our economic, social and cultural 
progress. 
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Corporate profits in 
a declining trend 


Squeeze on property payments such as rent, interest and 
dividends follows World War || pattern. 


By Robert S. Byfield 


Financial Editor 


y ae quarter corporate earnings are 
beginning to be published in increasing 
number and they show some startling 
declines from preceding periods, a fact 
which should not be particularly surpris- 
ing. The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers last week issued its preliminary 
estimate of corporate earnings for the 
third quarter of 1951. On an annual basis 
total corporate earnings, after taxes, have 
been $25.2 billion in the third quarter of 
1950, $27.8 billion in the fourth quarter; 
$23.3 billion in the first quarter of 1951 
and $22.0 billion in the second quarter of 
1951. The Council estimates $21.3 billion 
for the third quarter of 1951. Adjusting 
these earnings for higher rates provided 
for in the new tax bill would bring down 
the second quarter of 1951 to $19.3 bil- 
lion and the third quarter estimate to 
$18.8 billion. 

Present “High” Profits—In the midst 
of a highly inflationary semi-war period 
the failure of corporate profits to rise 
proport.onately with other segments of 
the national economy may be surprising 
to those who either follow the Kremlin 
line or through ignorance are influenced 
by it. There is, of course, a widespread 
idea that corporate profits are “high.” 
This view has been encouraged by many 
Left Wing orators and other special 
pleaders afflicted with varying degrees of 
ideological anti-business bias. It is shock- 
ing and discouraging to find that many 
members of the Administration and some 
Senators and Congressmen who should 
know better have views on this subject 
which indicate almost complete un- 
familiarity with the basic forces con- 
stituting our economy. Certainly cor- 
porate profits are high when compared 
with 5, 10 and 15 years ago, but so are 
other socially important items such as 
Gross National Product, National In- 
come, Personal Consumption Expendi- 
tures and the compensation to employees 
in private industry. Many statistical 
tricks may be performed by lifting fig- 
ures of this type out of context, and 
failing to mention other figures with 
which they must constantly be compared 
to possess any relevancy. Not only is the 
item of Corporate Profits practically the 
only segment of our economy which is 
shrinking, but a longer look shows that 
it has not grown in three or four years. 
In 1948 corporate profits, after taxes, 
were $20.7 billion, but of this $2.1 billion 
were inventory profits, before taxes, so 
that on an economic rather than an ac- 
counting basis actual corporate profits 
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were somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$19 billion. In 1949 industry showed in- 
ventory losses for the most part and a 
corresponding net figure might have 
been somewhat around $18.5 billion. In 
1950 there were very substantial inven- 
tory profits and the net result was some- 
where around the same figure of $19 
billion, which was the result in 1948. On 
the other hand, in the last three years 
National Income has risen from $223.5 
billion to a present annual rate of around 
$276 billion, a gain of close to 25%. 
Similarly the compensation of employees 
has risen from $140.2 billion to around 
$176 billion, a gain of $36 billion, or about 
twice the present annual rate of cor- 
porate profits. 

Profits from “War”’—While the above 
summary of the situation may be of pri- 





NEXT MONTH 


Mr. Byfield will send us 
his article for the Decem- 
ber issue from Paris, France, 
where he is attending the 
Sixth Annual Meeting of 
the United Nation's Gen- 
eral Assembly as the offi- 
cial "Voice" of the finan- 
cial community. 











mary interest to investors who own 
common stocks and are therefore in- 
terested in sales, profits and dividends, it 
also throws some additional light upon a 
propaganda cliché involving the question 
of who, if anyone, profits from “war.” 
The Communist spokesmen on the radio, 
in the press and elsewhere have con- 
centrated on “Wall Street” in this con- 
nection, undoubtedly because it is a 
convenient symbol of capitalism, Un- 
fortunately, it would be fruitless to 
refute slogans of this character with 
counter-slogans. A modern war is some- 
thing quite different from its predeces- 
sors of the 18th and 19th centuries. The 
entire world knows the meaning of a 
crushing burden of taxation and debt 
and the erosion caused by inflated cur- 
rency. The modern “warmonger” would 
need to be a sadist, psychologically speak- 
ing, because modern wars are fought by 
huge citizen armies, but realistically, the 
average security owner is opposed to war 


on a cold basis of self interest. Never- 
theless, the communist propaganda line 
which slavishly follows the literature of 
Lenin and Stalin attempts to convince 
its audience that capitalism per se is a 
form of economy which necessarily pre- 
fers war to peace, whereas communism 
prefers peace. The next step in this type 
of reasoning is to show that what hap- 
pens in capitalistic countries is that its 
leaders or “ruling circles” lead the docile 
masses into war. The theory behind this 
is that people who have property gain 
by war, whereas the so-called property- 
less masses not only lose from a material 
point of view but are obliged to do the 
actual fighting. 

Messrs. Fred G. Clark and Richard S. 
Rimaneczy of the American Economic 
Foundation have prepared a computa- 
tion dealing with this phase of com- 
munist propaganda. They compare the 
total payments of labor and total pay- 
ments to property in the pre-war years 
with those of the war years of 1941, 1942, 
1943, 1944 and 1945 as well as with the 
post-war years. Property payments are 
defined as the sum of all rents, dividends 
and interest, while labor payments com- 
prise the income of wage and salary 
earners, farmers and professional people. 
Here is the table on a proportionate 
basis: 

Total 
Labor Property 
Payments Payments 
81.9% 18.1% 

82.0 18.0 
82.8 17.2 
84.7 15.3 
87.5 12.5 
89.2 108 
89.6 
89.5 
88.2 
88:1 
88.2 
87.5 


Total 


} 


This table makes clear that property 
payments dropped substantially in pro- 
portion to labor payments during the 
war. After V-J Day, there was some but 
not complete recovery. 1951 figures are 
naturally not available, but in the light 


of the data mentioned in preceding 
paragraphs it is quite likely that prop- 
erty payments are taking a shellacking 
just now. 

It must be borne in mind that figures 
of this kind must be aggregates, and 
that there are exceptions as regards in- 
dividuals, individual corporations and 
perhaps certain industries. Furthermore, 
it is necessary to keep in mind that 
communist propaganda for the most part 
when it mentions “Wall Street” means 
the financial mechanism which extends 
from border to border and coast to coast, 
and which consists of various types of 
institutions such as investment banking 
houses, over-the-counter securities deal- 
ers, the stock exchanges, and, perhaps, 
also the commercial banks and insurance 
companies. At other times, the entire 
capitalistic structure, including prin- 
cipally the larger industrial corporations 
is meant. This interchange of meanings 
contributes to the confusion. 
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New 175,000 kilowatt generating unit recently put in service by the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. at its River- 
side plant near Turners Station Southeast of Baltimore, Md. 


Consolidated Gas and Electric places 
new unit service near Baltimore 


Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Co. last month officially placed its 
newest generating unit in service, with 
President Charles P. Crane turning the 
valve as several hundred business execu- 
tives, civic leaders and other guests 
watched the ceremony at the Riverside 
plant near Turners Station southeast of 
Baltimore. 

The 75,000-kilowatt General Electric 
generator and its connected turbine are 
driven at 3,500 revolutions a minute by 
the 1,450-pound pressure of steam heated 
to 1,050 degrees Fahrenheit in the huge 
Babcock & Wilcox boiler which can make 
the steam at the rate of 625,000 pounds 
an hour. 

With the new unit, the Riverside plant 
now has a capacity of 255,000 kilowatts. 
This will be supplemented by a fifth ma- 
chine, also of 75,000-kilowatts, scheduled 
for operation late in 1953, Foundations 
for this future installation—the other 
three each have a 60,000-kilowatt ca- 
pacity—were being constructed by the 
Arundel Corp. as its completed com- 
panion unit was officially placed on the 
line. 


Across the Patapsco River at its Gould 
Street station, the Baltimore utility is 
spending $13,000,000 to increase capacity 
there by 100,000 kilowatts. Bethlehem 
Steel Co. has practically finished erecting 
the 10-story high steel skeleton for the 
structure to house new equipment of 
similar manufacture to that installed at 
Riverside. 

During an address preceding the dedi- 
cation, Mr. Crane revealed that his com- 
pany has spent over $91,000,000 for new 
plants and facilities within the last five 
years. “This year, alone,” he said, “we 
will spend another $27,000,000 or $28,000,- 
000 for new construction and next year 
probably about the same amount.” 

Mr. Crane, together with Vice Presi- 
dent A. L, Penniman, Jr., and other rank- 
ing Gas and Electric officials conducted 
the visitors on a tour of the company’s 
gas plant at Spring Gardens and the site 
of a multi-million dollar steam-electric 
station proposed on the Patapsco River 
south of Hawkins Point. 

The proposed station is estimated to 
cost $20,000,000 and have an initial ca- 
pacity of 100,000 or 125,000 kilowatts. It 
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is scheduled for erection by 1955 or 1956. 
The site is sufficient for six units, if such 
extensions are required. An entirely new 
industrial area is expected to develop in 
the plant’s vicinity. 

The Spring Gardens gas plant was re- 
cently converted at a cost of $900,000 for 
use of natural gas. Over ninety per cent 
of the gas used in the Baltimore area is 
handled at the 37-acre South Baltimore 
plant. Capeble of making 100,000 cubic 
feet of oil gas with a B. T. U. equivalent 
of the natural product, the Spring Gar- 
dens plant is used not only as a standby 
facility but also to supplement the Texas, 
Kentucky and West Virginia gas at times 
of peak loads. 

The gas plant, with the Gould Street 
and Riverside operations and the West- 
port station enlarged to its present 313,- 
500-kilowatt size in 1950, represents about 
one-third of the $250,000,000 set as the 
approximate investment in property in 
Baltimore and the rest of the 2,285 square 
miles served by the Consolidated com- 
pany. 

The electric distribution system con- 
tains enough wire and cable to stretch 
one and one-half times around the world, 
The local gas mains if joined would 
stretch from Baltimore to Albuquerque, 
N. M. There are 92 electric substations, 
435,000 electric meters and 317,000 gas 
meters. 
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with the ten-month total for such work 
of 1950. 

Residential construction, as in the past, 
constitutes the preponderant percentage 
of the private building total, in this in- 
stance eighty per cent. Value of southern 
residential work, as tabulated from the 
Daily Construction Bulletin, was $713,- 
327,000 in the ten months, a slight drop 
from the level prevailing in the same 
period of last year. 

Other components in the private build- 
ing picture were the $69,803,000 for as- 
sembly buildings such as churches and 
theatres; $53,935,000 for office structures 
and the $53,681,000 for commercial build- 
ing. 

Public building so far this year remains 
at practically the same figure as in the 
first ten months of 1950. The current total 
is $715,632,000; the aggregate for the com- 
parable period of 1950, $716,645,000. 

Public buildings, with a totaling of 
$386,367,000, are ahead of the value for 
similar structures in the ten-month peri- 
od of last year, when the total amounted 
to $370,337,060. It is in the school build- 
ing field where a decline has occurred. 
The current total for schools is $329,265,- 
000. Last year at this time, it was $346,- 
128,000. 

Heavy engineering construction is up. 
The $708,554,000 figure for the first ten 
months of 1951 is sixty-six per cent above 
its counterpart of last year. Included in 
the current total are $529,250,000 for 
dams, drainage, earthwork and airports; 
$125,636,000 for sewer and water work 
and $53,668,000 for government electric 
projects. 

The $529,250,000 for dams, drainage, 
earthwork and airports is more than two 
and one-half times the size of its com- 
parable figure of last year. Sewer and 
water work, with the $125,636,000 total, 
represents a six per cent increase. Gov- 
ernment electric work has decreased to 
practically one-half the value at this 
time in 1950. 

Highway construction in the January- 
October period is valued at a figure about 
five per cent greater than the slightly 
over five hundred million dollars regis- 
tered at this time last year. The current 
$531,960,000 includes more than one hun- 
dred million dollars in Texas projects and 
about three quarters of that amount for 
work in Florida. 

October’s $351,721,000 consists of $114,- 
093,000 for industrial projects; $98,192,- 
000 for private building; $60,625,000 for 
highways and bridges; $44,429,000 for 
public building and $34,382,000 for sewer 
and water work. 

The two privately financed categories, 
industrial projects and private building 
with their combined total of $212,285,000, 
show rises in value. The other three, 
public building, heavy engineering and 
highways and bridges decreased. 

Industrial projects reported in the con- 
tract stage in Otcober show a value four 
times the size of similar work in Septem- 
ber. Largest project was the $25,000,000 
placed under contract at Valdosta, Ga., 
by National Container Corp. A Gulf Oil 
ethylene plant at Port Arthur was esti- 
mated to involve a $10,000,000 expendi- 
ture. Notable additions in other industries 
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The new $5,000,000 Lexington market at Baltimore, Md. Consolidated Eng. Co., is 
the builder, J. E. Greiner Co., Inc., Consulting Engrs. 


were also in the news. 

Private building, which more than 
doubled in October, was made up of $69,- 
521,000 in residential construction; $12,- 
652,000 in assembly building; $8,412,000 
for commercial building and $7,607,000 for 
office building. All show increases. 


Public building, total $44,429,000, in- 
cluded $25,862,000 for schools and $18,- 
567,000 for government buildings. Both 
categories were down—the one, eleven 
per cent; the other, forty per cent. 

Heavy engineering declined slightly in 
October, down about six per cent. 





SOUTH'S CONSTRUCTION BY TYPES 
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$12,652,000 
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Dwellings) 69,521,000 
Office ¥0e 


1951 


$11,432,000 $69,803,000  $101,810,000 


9,984,000 53,681,000 


byt eed 713,327,000 
4,625,000 53,935,000 


92,280,000 


725,959,000 
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mare $386,367,000 


$370,337,000 
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ENGINEERING 
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13,329,000 
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$130,626,000 
$117,062,000 


$708,554,000 
$531,960,000 


$126,049,000 
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$351,721,000 


$719,013,000 $5,072,186,000 $3,382,496,000 
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IN ALABAMA 


The Chemstrand Corporation has this multi-million dollar plant under 
construction just west of Decatur. Located on the Tennessee 
River, the plant will manufacture an entirely new fabric, acrilan, when 
production gets underway. Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., Engrs. 

















IN OKLAHOMA 


National Gypsum Company is building this paper mill, one of the 

first in the state, between Pryor and Chouteau. The plant will manu- 

facture paper to be used in making gypsum wall board, processing 
as much as $15,000 worth of waste paper daily. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 








IN NORTH CAROLINA | 


Recently completed nylon and rayon weaving and throwing plant of 


the Duplan Corporation at Burnsville. This is one of the most recent 
additions to North Carolina's rapidly growing list of plants engaged 
in the production of synthetic fibres. : 


IN TEXAS 


This new railway freight station being constructed by Frisco Railway 
at Fort Worth is expected to be completed by December 15. The 
building will also house company offices now located elsewhere in 
the city. H. A. Brice Construction Co., Birmingham, Ala., Contr. 
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Material Shortages high taxes 
spotlight cost cutting 


by Sidney Fish 
Industrial Analyst 


fe defense program means broad 
growth for the South as a whole during 
the next few years. But for thousands of 
individual Southern employers this period 
could well be one in which their ingenuity 
will be tested to the utmost. A sustained 
cost cutting effort may be needed to keep 
profits at a satisfactory level. 

For one group of manufacturers, profits 
will be reduced because steel and other 
metal raw materials will be scarce for 
non-essential production. For textile and 
clothing manufacturers, profits have al- 
ready been cut severely, owing to de- 
creased consumer demand and the heavy 
production earlier in the year, which re- 
sulted in the accumulation of excessive 
inventories. 

Jost Problems—Over and above the 
shortages of materials or the drop in 
demand, there are far-reaching cost prob- 
lems which must be faced realistically. 
Corporate taxes have been climbing 
steadily and are not likely to recede as 
long as the defense program remains on 
its present projected scale. Labor costs 
are increasing month by month and year 
by year, and the Wage Stabilization 
Board seems powerless to stop this in- 
flationary trend. As if this were not 
trouble enough, the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation will do everything it can to force 
employers to absorb a good measure of 
labor and other costs, although in the 
long run, higher wage costs will have 
to be reflected in higher prices. 

It is easy enough to say that when the 
defense program begins to hit on all 
cylinders, and the average consumer has 
more money to spend, that all of these 
troubles will disappear overnight. But the 
solution may not be so simple. In the 
first place, it has been plain thus far that 
defense business is not as profitable as 
civilian business, because defense con- 
tractors are willing to bid low, under 
sharply competitive conditions to book 
armament orders. Unlike the situation 
in World War II when potential defense 
orders exceeded the ability of industry 
to produce, now such orders constitute 
less than 20 per cent of our productive 
capacity. 

Secondly, makers of textiles and other 
soft goods find themselves in a far dif- 
ferent situation than in World War II. 
Then, the average consumer diverted his 
increased purchasing power to clothing, 
because he was unable to buy a new auto, 


a refrigerator or other consumer dur- 
ables. Today, production of such hard 
goods is continuing at a fairly active 
rate, judged by pre-war standards, al- 
though the level of output is well below 
that of last year. It would be hard to 
prove that a big backlog of demand will 
be built up for consumer durables, even 
if the present rate of output were to con- 
tinue until 1953 or 1954. 

The present situation has dangerous 
ossibilities for any Southern producers 

ho are still relying on a wage rate dif- 
ferential, to enable them to compete in 
national distribution. For if past per- 
formances are any clue to the future, it 
can be regarded as a safe bet that labor 
unions will press to eliminate such re- 
gional differentials. Already, in several 
industries, companies which operate in 
various sections of the country have been 
asked by unions to eliminate or greatly 
reduce differentials, which the union 
leaders describe as “inequities”. 

Now is the time for management to set 
up a vigorous, continuous cost-cutting 
program, so profit margins will be pre- 
served. Such efforts are urgently re- 
quired in industries which have been 
called upon to reduce their output, under 
controls of the National Production 
Authority, to 50 or 60 per cent of capacity. 
Many companies find it difficult to break 
even at a 50 per cent level. The break- 
even point has been moving upward, if 
anything, owing to the impact of higher 
taxes and higher labor and transporta- 
tion costs, as well as because of restric- 
tive price controls or reduced consumer 
demand, which have prevented manufac- 
turers from realizing adequate prices. 

How To Attack The Problem—One way 
in which the cost cutting problem can 
be attacked is to set up management com- 
mittees, consisting of top officers, to re- 
view the various phases of profit im- 
provement. She committees should meet 
regularly and discuss every way in which 
performance can be improved. 

One large company, the Bridgeport 
Brass Company, has set up ten profit im- 
provement committees. Among the sub- 
jects covered by these committees are 
the following: 

1. Improvement in factory labor use. 


2. Elimination of waste in office pro- 
cedures, by cutting out needless forms or 
reducing their size. 


3. Study of freight charges, both in- 
coming and outgoing to make sure that 
these are reduced to a minimum by using 
alternate sources of supply. 

4. Similar study of electricity, water 
and fuel use. 


5. Periodical review of obsolete ma- 
chinery so that money spent for new 
equipment is put to the best possible use 
in reducing labor costs. 


6. A study of every type of tax, and 
an adjustment of company policies to 
bring such levies down as low as possible. 

Another company, which has used such 
profit improvement committees, to good 
advantage, appoints a small group of top 
officers to each committee. The officer 
most directly concerned with each prob- 
lem is an ex-officio member. When meet- 
ings are called, this officer is asked to 
suggest way for reducing costs. 

There Are Many Ways—Ways for cut- 
ting costs are almost unlimited in num- 
ber. During present shortages of stenog- 
raphers, many companies are managing 
to reduce the number needed by setting 
up central pools of stenographers. Other 
companies are finding that the mechani- 
zation of office jobs can result in sub- 
stantial savings. In still other cases, the 
setting up of work standards for office 
jobs that are repetitive is worthwhile. 

The setting up of pneumatic tube sys- 
tems, for speeding the movement of 
paperwork inside an office, or between 
office and factory can result in substan- 
tial savings, and in addition, can aid the 
movement of goods to customers. 

A thorough-going program for cutting 
inventories will also aid profit margins. 
Manufacturers have learned that by re- 
ducing inventories, they not only cut 
handling and rehandling costs, but they 
save storage space, avoid deterioration, 
and, above all, eliminate needless risks 
of losses resulting from price declines. 

Within the plant itself, any way in 
which the cost of handling materials can’ 
be reduced is worth studying. It is safe 
to say that no other area of a business’ 
has been found so full of cost-cutting 
possibilities within the last ten years. 
The use of mechanized lift trucks, for 
example, has not only eliminated much 
costly hand labor, but it has made it 
possible for manufacturers to store ma- 
terials and merchandise to greater 
heights, thus making full use of storage 
space. 

Packaging is a particularly important 
problem at the present moment, owing 
to shortages of certain kinds of packag- 
ing materials, such as aluminum, tin- 
plate, polyethylene, etc. It is suggested 
that when a manufacturer today faces 
the need to design a new package, that 
he call a meeting of the top men in 
production, sales, advertising, purchasing 
package engineering, research. The 
purchasing agent or packaging engineer 
who has chief responsibility for the pack- 
age should report to this group his recom- 
mendations, so that the other top officials 
can appraise them in the light of their 
own knowledge. 

The General Motors Corporation has 
found methods improvement a valuable 

(Continued on page 138) 
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The Southern Association of Science 
and Industry today announced that a 
Mississippi chemist, a Louisiana utility 
executive, a Virginia research director, 
an Alabama professor, and a Georgia 
banker will serve as its principal officers 
for the 1951-52 term. The new officers, 
who assumed their duties October 1 are: 
M. P. Etheredge, Dean of Science, Mis- 
Sissippi State College, President; H. R. 
Hanmer, Director of Research, American 
Tobacco Co., Richmond, Vice President; 
A. B. Paterson, Chairman of the Board, 
New Orleans Public Service, Vice Presi- 
dent; George D. Palmer, Professor of 
Chemistry, University of Alabama, Sec- 
retary; Alva G. Maxwell, Vice President, 
Citizens and Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, Treasurer. 

The new president, Dr. M. P. Etheredge, 
is well-known throughout the nation for 
his work in the field of agricultural 
chemicals. He is the current president of 
the Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials, and has previously served 
as president of the Food and Drug 
Officials of the South Central States. He 
has been active in such fields as cotton- 
seed oil and fertilizer manufacturing, 
water pollution abatement, and investiga- 
tion of sugar, starches, and other foods. 

Vice president Hanmer is well-known 
as the director of research of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company in which capacity 
he has been responsible for the scientific 
development and manufacture of Lucky 
Strike cigarettes. He has served as presi- 
dent of the Virginia Academy of Science, 
as chairman of the Virginia Museum of 








M. P. Etheredge 
SASI President 
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SOUTHERNERS AT WORK 


SASI Announces New Officers, 
Regional Award Winners 


Science Commission, and as a member of 
the Advisory Council on the Virginia 
Economy. 

Vice president Paterson is known as 
an outstanding engineer and as a leader 
in commercial and civic activities. He has 
served as Chairman of the Louisiana De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, 
President of the New Orleans Chamber 
of Commerce, and has headed numerous 
charitable, cultural and patriotic activi- 
ties. 

Secretary Palmer, first president of 
SASI, is professor of organic chemistry 
at the University of Alabama. He has 
served as SASI Secretary for the past 
nine years. It was his report, “Scientific 
Research—the Hope of the South,” which 
in 1940 stimulated the organization of 
SASI and led to the development of 
numerous scientific activities in the re- 
gion. 

Treasurer Maxwell is a past president 
of the Financial Public Relations Asso- 
ciation. In his present position he super- 
vises the financing of new business en- 
terprises throughdut the Southeastern 
area. This is his second term as treas- 
urer of SASI. 

Elected to the newly-created position 
of Chairman of the Board of Trustees is 
Dr. Lloyd C. Bird, President of Phipps & 
Bird, Inc., Richmond, Virginia. For many 
years a member of the Virginia State 
Senate, and in recent years Chairman of 
the Governor’s Advisory Council on the 
Virginia Economy, Dr. Bird is a founder 
member of the SASI and served as its 
president from 1944-1946. As Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees he will work 
with a group of prominent Southern in- 
dustrialists in guiding the affairs of the 
Association in an expanded program of 
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regional development. 

Newly elected to the Board of Trustees 
were: A. B. Paterson, Chairman of the 
Board, New Orleans Public Service; Fred 
J. Turner, President, Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Atlanta; C. S. 
Lawson, President, Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
and Iron Co., Birmingham; Edwin C. Cox, 
Vice President, Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Co., Richmond; D. Hiden Ramsey, 
General Manager, Asheville Citizen- 
Times Co.; H. H. Sheldon, University of 
Miami; C. L. Shrewsbury, Southwest Re- 
search Institute, San Antonio; H. M. 
Ayers, Publisher, The Anniston Star; R. 
C. Tallman, Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark.; 
R. E. Bisha, Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Co., Louisville; and John R. Sampoy, Fur- 
man University, Greenville, S. C. 

The SASI has also announced the se- 
lection of John Mebane, Atlanta Journal 
writer, as winner of its 1951 Southwide 
Press Award, given for outstanding jour- 
nalistic work contributing to industrial 
and scientific progress in the South. Mr. 
Mebane has been a regular contributor 
to MANUFACTURERS REcorD for several 
years. 

The SASI cited Mr. Mebane for his 
work as editor of the business news sec- 
tion of the Atlanta Journal and for edi- 
torials in support of scientific and indus- 
trial activities. “Mr. Mebane has been in- 
fluential in the development by the 
Journal of an outstanding business sec- 
tion which covers regional as well as 
local news and which analyzes subjects 
often overlooked by the daily press,” the 
SASI said. The award was for .material 
written between May 1950 and May 1951. 

Commenting on the award, SASI’s out- 
going president, Paul W. Chapman, said 

(Continued on page 82) 
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that Mr. Mebane’s honor was particular- 
ly significant in view of the fact that a 
number of Southern writers have done 
outstanding work in the science-industry 
field during the past year. He said that 
the award nominees included John Pop- 
ham, New York Times southern cor- 
respondent, of Chattanooga; Bom Price, 
Associated Press writer, of Atlanta; 
Caldwell Walker, editor of the Blue Book 
of Southern Progress, and Business 
Analyst of the MANUFACTURERS RECORD, 
both of Baltimore; and Francis Smith, 
editor of Southern Power and Industry, 
also of Atlanta. 


A Tennessee industrialist and a North 
Carolina scientist had been selected to 
receive its 1951 awards for distinguished 
service in Southern regional develop- 
ment. Selected for most notable service 
to the South during the past year were 
Col. E. W. Palmer, of Kingsport, Tenn., 
and Dr. Paul M. Gross, of Durham, N. C. 

Recipient of the SASI award for dis- 
tinguished service to Southern industry 
is Col. E. W. Palmer, President of the 
Kingsport Press, the largest book manu- 
facturing plant in the world. Col. Palmer 
has been allied for a quarter of a cen- 
tury with many national, state, and local 
activities of economic and social signifi- 
cance. The SASI citation commended 
him particularly for his work as chair- 
man of the National Planning Associa- 
tion’s Committee of the South. In this 
capacity he guided a program of analysis 
of the region’s economic potentialities 
and assisted in developing programs de- 
signed to promote more rapid industrial- 
ization of the region. 

Col. Palmer is vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, a 
member of the National Executive Board 
of the Boy Scouts of America, a member 





George D. Palmer 
Secretary 


of the Tennessee State Planning Com- 
mission, and has served on the governing 
boards of a score or educational and 
philanthropic organizations. 

Recipient of the SASI award for dis- 
tinguished service to the South in the 
scientific field is Dr. Paul M. Gross, Vice 
President of Duke University and Presi- 
dent of the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies. He has been prominent 
in scientific affairs nationally for many 
years. 

Last year President Truman named Dr. 
Gross as a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the now National Science 
Foundation. Dr. Gross also served with 
distinction as scientific adviser to the U. 
S. delegation attending the recent Paris 
UNESCO conference. 


United Gas Announces 


Change in Officers 


A change in officers of United Gas Cor- 
poration was announced recently at the 
firm’s headquarters in Shreveport, La. 

J. H. Miracle, former secretary of the 
corporation, was elected a vice president, 
and B. H. Winham, assistant to the presi- 
dent, was elected secretary. N. C. Mc- 

l Gowen, United Gas president, announced 
the changes following a recent meeting 
of the firm’s board of directors. 

Miracle, a native of Arkansas, has 
worked in the oil and gas business for 
more than 30 years, and has been in the 
United Gas organization since December, 
1931. He was elected secretary of United’s 
subsidiaries in 1937 and become secretary 

‘of the Corporation in 1946. 

Winham, who is assistant secretary of 
two United subsidiaries, United Gas Pipe 
Line Company and Union Producing 
Company, joined the organization over 
20 years ago, and was named assistant 
to the president in 1947. 


Ingalls Iron, Shipbuilding 
Announces New Appointments 


D. H. Bradley, former assistant to R. 
C. Palmer, Vice President in Charge of 
Operations of The Ingalls Iron Works 
Company, has been appointed Production 
Manager of the Company’s Verona, Penn- 
sylvania plant. 

A native of Bellamy, Alabama, Mr. 
Bradley attended the Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute at Auburn, where he 
majored in industrial engineering. He 
joined The Ingalls Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion at its Pascagoula, Mississippi ship- 
yard in 1941 and in 1945 became head of 
its industrial engineering staff. 

Mr. Bradley came to the Ingalls organ- 
ization’s Birmingham office in July 
1949. 

James R. Moran, former industrial and 
labor relations consultant of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been appointed Director of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations of The 
Ingalls Iron Works Company and its 
subsidiaries. 


Prior to opening his Pittsburgh office, 








James R. Moran 


Mr. Moran was director of labor rela- 
tions for The Ingalls Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration at its Pascagoula, Miss., ship- 
yard. During World War II, Mr. Moran 
held a similar position with the Bell Air- 
craft Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. Moran will make his headquarters 
at Ingalls’ Birmingham office. 

J. C. Schwingle, former purchasing en- 
gineer of The Ingalls Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, Pascagoula, Mississippi, has 
been appointed director of purchases and 
Charles J. Petty, Jr., assistant purchas- 
ing engineer, has been promoted to pur- 
chasing agent. 

Mr. Schwingle joined the Ingalls or- 
ganization in 1939. He previously had 
been in charge of purchasing activities 
for various units of the Union Carbide 
and Chemical Company in western New 
York and West Virginia. i 


Mr. Petty joined the shipbuilding com- 
pany in 1945 following an eleven year 
stint with the U. S. Navy Supply Corps 
as staff supply officer. 

Donald L. Musselman has been named 
assistant purchasing agent. 


Brown & Root, Inc. Advances 
Rollo to Vice President 


The promotion of C. J. Rollo to vice- 
president of Brown & Root, Inc., Houston, 
Texas, was announced recently by Her- 
man Brown, President. Mr. Rollo has 
been manager of the company’s indus- 
trial building construction program, and 
has been with the firm since 1940. 

Mr. Rollo’s appointment follows a re- 
assignment of duties among the Brown 
»& Root staff following the accidental 
death in early September of W. A. 
Woolsey, the firm’s executive vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Rollo will assume some of the 
late Mr. Woolsey’s duties and others will 
be distributed among other officers, Mr. 
Brown stated. 

Born in 1907 in Shattuck, Oklahoma, 
Mr. Rollo attended Texas Tech at Lub- 
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bock where he received his degree in 
electrical engineering, and later attended 
the University of Michigan. He was elec- 
trical engineer for the City of Lubbock 
for nine years, and in 1940 joined the 
co-venture of Brown-Bellows-Columbia 
which built the Navy Air Station at 
Corpus Christi. During the war he was 
electrical superintendent at Brown Ship- 
building Co. here. Since then he has been 
project manager and manager of various 
Brown & Root construction jobs. 


Barr Joins San Antonio 
Chamber of Commerce Staff 


Appointment of L. Foster Barr as 
manager of the San Antonio Chamber of 
Commerce industrial department was an- 
nounced recently by Harry J. Krusz, ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 

Previous to this appointment, Mr. Barr 
was manager of the Kingsville Chamber 
of Commerce. He succeeds R. M. Akin, 


L. Foster Barr 


who recently joined the investment firm 
of Dittmar & Co., to head a newly-cre- 
ated industrial development department. 

Prior to coming to Kingsville in 1950, 
he was associated with the Sun Electric 
Corp. of Chicago as educational co-ordi- 
nator in charge of training company 
employes. 

Barr is the second chamber of com- 
merce staff appcintment to be announced 
within the past week ani the third addi- 
tion to the organization since Krusz be- 
came general manager of the Chamber 
of Commerce in July. 

The appointment of Terry H. Sanders, 
manager of the Cuero Chamber of Com- 
merce, to the position of convention man- 
ager was announced several weeks ago. 
Jim Gibson of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
previously was named manager of the 
membership department. 

“These new staff members and those 
who have been here previously give the 
Chamber of Commerce an_ excellent 


working organization of which } am very 
proud,” Krusz declared. : 
Krusz said his next move will be to 
prepare a work program for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and re-arrange the of- 
fice layout in the Insurance Building, 
Chamber of Commerce headquarters. 


Lockenberg Named President 
of Gulf Ports Association 


E. H. Lockenberg, general manager of 
the Board of Commissioners of the Port 
of New Orleans, was elected president of 
Gulf Ports Association, at an annual 
meeting September 27-28 in Tampa, 
Florida. Mr. Lockenberg succeeds H. Bar- 
ton Lewis, port manager, Hillsborough 
County Port Authority, Municipal Docks 
& Terminals, Tampa, Florida. 

Other officers elected were: First vice- 
president, W. H. Sandberg, president and 
general manager of Texas City Terminal 
Railway Co., Texas City, Texas; second 
vice-president, F. W. Hofmokel, general 
manager and director of Brownsville 
Navigation District of Cameron County, 
Brownsville, Texas; secretary-treasurer, 
Cyrus C. Guidry, Board of Commissioners 
of the Port of New Orleans. Guidry suc- 
ceeds J. P. Fitzgerald, Hillsborough 
County Port Authority, Tampa, Florida. 


Norfolk & Western Names 
S. T. Saunders General Counsel 


Stuart T. Saunders, assistant general 
counsel of the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way, has been appointed general counsel 
succeeding the late F. M. Rivinus. 

The youngest man to head the N. & 
W.’s Law Department in the railroad’s 
history, Mr. Saunders has had an active 
part in the handling of important law 
matters of the N. & W., and has acquired 
a broad general knowledge of the trans- 
portation business. In addition, he has 
been unusually active in civic affairs. 

Mr. Saunders has been prominently 
identified with the activities of a number 
of professional and civic groups. He is 
now president of the Virginia State Bar, 
a member of the board of trustees of 
Roanoke College and a member of the 
Roanoke City Charter Commission, and 
a vestryman of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church. In 1950, he was president of the 
Roanoke Chamber of Commerce and 
chairman of the Regional Coordinating 
Committee of the American Red Cross 
Blood Center. In addition, he has served 
in recent years as president of the 
Roanoke Rotary Club, president of the 
Roanoke City-County Public Forum, and 
chairman of the Roanoke County Chap- 
ter of the American Red Cross. 


Mississippi Development Group 
Names Clark, Exec. Director 


Harry W. Clark has been appointed Ex- 
ecutive Director of the North Mississippi 
Industrial Development Association with 
headquarters in West Point, Mississippi. 
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This organization was recently formed to 
promote the industrial advantages of 
North Mississippi and it is supported by 
the public electric power groups in that 
area. 

Mr. Clark was formerly the New In- 
dustries Representative of the Mississippi 
Power Company and he was a member of 
General Eisenhower’s SHAEF staff dur- 
ing World War II. He served last year 
as Vice President of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and in 
1948-49 he was President of the Missis- 
sippi State Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
The latter group named him as “Mis- 
sissippi’s Outstanding Young Man” in 
1950. 

Associated with Mr. Clark is Charles 
H. Fulghum as Research Analyst. Mr. 
Fulghum served in a similar capacity 
with the Mississippi Agriculture and In- 
dustrial Board. 


Trailmobile Opens Branch in 
Birmingham, Names Griffin, Mgr. 


Establishment in Birmingham, Ala., of 
a new factory branch of Trailmobile, Inc., 
manufacturers of commercial truck- 
trailers, and the appointment of W. C. 
Griffin of Birmingham as branch man- 
ager is announced by W. A. Burns, Jr., 
vice-president and sales manager of 
Trailmobile, Inc., Cincinnati 9, Ohio. 

Since March, 1950 Trailmobile has been 
operating its Birmingham sales activity 
as a sub-branch under Atlanta, Ga., and 
has now raised its Birmingham opera- 
tion to full branch status. 

Mr. Griffin became associated with 
Trailmobile in October, 1949, and was em- 
ployed as a resident salesman in the At- 
lanta branch until the establishment of 
the sub-branch in Birmingham, where he 
has been located since. He served in the 
Army during World War II and had been 
employed in the automotive field in 
Georgia, following his discharge from the 
Army in January, 1946, until he joined 
the Trailmobile organization. 


Edward W. Greb Receives 
NPA Appointment 


Appointment of Edward W. Greb as 
Director of the Salvage Division was an- 
nounced Oct. 22 by the National Produc- 
tion Authority, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Greb has been serving as acting 
director of the Division since last June, 
organizing plans and executing the prc- 
gram to salvage dormant iron and steel 
scrap for the nation’s steel mills and 
foundries. 

A native of Lake Worth, Florida, Mr. 
Greb was for 25 years associated with the 
petroleum industry. 

During World War II, he was deputy 
chief of the Industrial Salvage Branch 
of the War Production Board. He also 
supervised the Government’s iron and 
steel scrap operations in the program 
sponsored by the Civilian Production Au- 
thority, WPB’s successor agency, during 
1947 and 1948. 








Better Material for Texas. . . from Texas 


4,000-foot runway connecting mainland with oil-drilling operations, Nueces 
Bay, Texas. This timber trestle is founded on Koppers Creosoted Piles. 


i lye runway in Nueces Bay is just 
one example of the innumerable 
Texas construction projects for which 
pressure-treated materials were fur- 
nished by Koppers from their Texas 
treating plants. This creosoted timber 
trestle is 4,000 feet long. It links the 
mainland with two oil wells. Such wood 
structures must be built quickly, at 
comparatively low cost, yet must re- 
main sound and serviceable. 


KOPPERS IN TEXAS 


Now building at Port Arthur is a new multimillion- 
dollar Koppers chemical plant. With the tar products 
plant at Houston and the two wood-preserving plants, 
this will constitute a sizeable participation in the 
industrial activity of Texas. 


To meet the needs for dependable 
materials and prompt delivery, ship- 
ments are made from two Texas plants 
— Houston and Texarkana. These 
plants furnish Pressure-Treated Poles, 
Piles, Posts, Lumber. 


Pressure-Creosoted Fence Posts 


From many dealers, as well as from the 
plants, Pressure-Creosoted Fence Posts 
are available. In industrial, highway, 
railroad right-of-way and ranch fenc- 
ing, more and more utilization is being 
made of the long life, strength and 
economy of Koppers Pressure-Creo- 
soted Posts. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


Houston and Texarkana, Texas 


PRESSURE-TREATED WOOD 
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Expansion has never stopped 


..- along the road we live on 








At Point Comfort, Texas, this. “aluminum city” 
was completed by Alcoa early in 1950. Built to pro- 
duce 114 million pounds of aluminum a year— 
enough to make 7,600 fighter planes or 9,000,000 
aluminum windows for homes—it generates its 
own electricity from Alcoa-designed engines burn- 
ing natural gas. Already, work is under way here 
on an addition to provide 70 million more pounds 
of aluminum for the nation’s needs. In addition to 
this — Alcoa has started to build another alu- 
minum producing: plant at Rockdale, Texas. 
Using lignite for fuel to power generating equip- 
ment it will add 170 million pounds of aluminum 
annually to Alcoa's effort to supply more alumi- 
num for national defense and aluminum living. 


ALCOAW sities 














There were four young men, and all they had was a process, limited funds, and 
lots of get up and go. They started in a shed on Smaliman Street in Pittsburgh, 
making aluminum at $8.00 a pound. +* The only reason this little business 
grew is because they and their associates never stopped making aluminum 
more useful, and reducing its cost. Alcoa’s 1951 ingot price is 19c a pound. 
** As long as America remains what it is, any young man with similar ambi- 
tions can look at this picture and see in it a like opportunity for himself. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2198M Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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4 business built on Cooperation 








World’s Largest “Cat Cracker.” Every 24 hours up to 
60,000 barrels of charge stock are literally torn apart and 
the molecules rearranged to increase output of high- 
octane aviation gasoline, automotive fuels, ingredients 
for synthetic rubber and home-heating oils. 


World’s largest “Cat” now on stream 
at Gulf’s Port Arthur refinery 


The world’s largest catalytic cracking unit is now 
in operation at the Gulf refinery at Port Arthur. 


Needed ingredients for the military’s stepped-up 
aviation gasoline requirements will be furnished by 
the ‘“‘cat.”’ It will also increase the output of high- 
quality automotive fuels and home-heating oils, and 
provide ingredients for synthetic rubber —all vitally 
needed for America’s comfort and security. 

This unit represents the last word in scientific, 
modern equipment. 

But it is even more than that! It stands as a solid 
vote of confidence in the great State of Texas— 
where Gulf was born and in whose future Gulf so 
firmly believes. 

It takes a lot of money to build one of these “‘cats.”” 
But Gulf is used to making huge expenditures. This 
year alone, it will spend nearly 200 million dollars 


on a company-wide enlargement program. 

For the nation needs oil and Gulf is moving rap- 
idly to help meet these needs. Exploration, refining, 
transportation—every branch of this organization 
is now at a peak never before attained—not even 
during World War II. 

Whatever the demand for oil and its products, 
Gulf can be counted upon to do its share...and more! 











AIR FILTERS 
BOILERS & BURNERS 
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THE TEXAS MARKET 


ay 


Lufkin Foundry and Machine Company, at Lufkin, Texas, manufacturers of oil well pumping units started as a small sawmill 
repair shop in 1900. 


l, a market is defined as people with money to spend 
and a place to spend it, the Texas market is made up of 
7,677,832 persons, with a total annual income of $9,- 
868,000,000, and 90,674 retail stores in which to spend 
it. According to the Census of Business, Texans spent 
$6,518,877,000 in retail stores during 1948, and esti- 
mates for 1950 by the Bureau of Business Research of 
The University of Texas from sample returns from 
approximately 2,500 stores place retail sales in 1950 at 
$7,391 million. Stated in relative terms, 5.1% of the 
people in the United States in 1950 lived in Texas, 
4.5% of the income paid out to individuals was paid to 
Texans, 5.1% of the retail stores in the country are 
located in Texas and in 1948 these stores sold 5.0% 
of all goods sold at retail. 


In comparison with pre-war years, Texas showed a 
greater increase than the United States. Population in- 
creased 14.5% between 1940 and 1950 for the United 
States, but increased 19.7% for Texas. Income pay- 
ments to individuals in the United States increased 
186% between 1940 and 1950, but income payments to 
Texans increased 272%. Retail stores in the United 
States decreased in number .05% between 1939 and 
1948, but the number of stores in Texas increased 6.4%. 
While retail sales in the United States increased 210% 
over the same period, sales in Texas stores increased 
261%. 


CONSUMER INCOME 


Of the total income received by Texans, $5,991 mil- 
lion was in the form of wages and salaries, $2,240 
million proprietors’ income, $939 million property in- 
come, and $698 from all other sources. The Department 
of Commerce reports income from only four industrial 
sources, and these sources included only 68.4% of the 
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total income payments made in Texas in 1950. The four 
reported were as follows: agricultural income, includ- 
ing net income of farm proprietors, farm wages, and 
net rents to landlords living on farms, $1,312 million, 
(13.3%); government payments to individuals, local, 
state, and Federal civilian and military personnel, 
$1,737 million, (17.6%); manufacturing payrolls, 
$1,105 million, (11.2%) ; and trade and service income, 
consisting of wages, salaries, and proprietors’ income, 
$2,595 million (26.3%). The income derived from the 
production of minerals, of which oil and gas represent 
a substantia] proportion, is not reported by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


The per capita income payments to Texans in 1950 
was $1,278, the highest of any state in the Southeast or 
the Gulf Southwest. Although per capita income in 
Texas was below the per capita income of $1,436 re- 
ported for the United States, the percentage increase 
since 1940 was greater than for the United States as a 
whole and greater than for either the Southeastern or 
the Southwestern states (according to the classifica- 
tion of states used by the Office of Business Economics 
in reporting income payments). Income payments to 
individuals in Texas increased 272% between 1940 and 
1950, an increase that was exceeded by only Florida, 
New Mexico and Arizona, which showed increases of 
275%, 303%, and 295%, respectively. In 1950 the in- 
come payments of Florida, New Mexico, and Arizona 
represented together 2.33% of the total income pay- 
ments in the United States, while Texas in 1950 ac- 
counted for 4.55% of all income payments. 

The most spectacular increase in income in Texas 
was in the nonagricultural phases of the economy; a 
number of states showed much greater increase in 
agricultural income, but only New Mexico showed a 
greater increase in nonagricultural income. The im- 
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portance of mineral production as a source of income 
in Texas has long been recognized, but the spectacular 
growth of manufacturing in the state is probably less 
known. Income from manufacturing payrolls in Texas 
increased 364% between 1940 and 1950, and was ex- 
ceeded only by Nevada and New Mexico. The total in- 
come payments produced by the minerals industry in 
Texas is not shown by the Department of Commerce, 
but Texas leads all states in the value of minerals pro- 
duce and although oil and gas represent by far the 
greatest proportion of the total value, over 25 minerals 
are produced in substantial commercial amounts. 


POPULATION 


The population of Texas increased 19.7% between 
the censuses of 1940 and 1950, but the shifts that took 
place in the distribution of the population are more 
important factors than the total increase in the analysis 
of the market represented by Texas. The total popula- 
tion of the state increased 1,263,008 over the ten-year 
period, but the population of the ten counties making 
up the metropolitan areas in the state increased 1,- 
071,625, or 50.0%. Out of the 254 counties in the state, 
109 gained in population and 145 lost. The gains in the 
99 counties outside the metropolitan areas were nearly 
offset by the losses in the remaining 145 counties. In 
1940 the ten metropolitan areas had 34% of the popu- 
lation of the state, but in 1950 these same areas had 
42% of the total population. 

Although most of the gain in population appears to 
have been registered in the metropolitan areas, 18 
counties outside these areas gained in population more 
than 50°, and in total showed an increase of 72.6%, 
from 448,535 in 1940 to 774,154 in 1950. 

The ten metropolitan areas in the state are: Austin, 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, Corpus Christi, Dallas, El Paso, 
Fort Worth, Galveston, Houston, San Antonio, and 
Waco. The greatest rate of growth was in the Corpus 
Christi area (77.7%) and the smallest was in the Waco 
area (26.2%). 

The greatest rates of growth were registered in 
sparsely populated west Texas counties due to the ex- 
pansion of oil and gas production. Andrews county on 
the high plains increased almost four-fold, from 1,277 
to 4,985; Moore county increased 198.2%, and Ector 
county increased 178.7%. Other west Texas counties 
with substantial increases in population resulting from 
the development of oil or gas are: Cochran, Hockley, 
Hutchinson, Midland, Scurry, and Winkler. The 124% 
increase in the city of Lubbock brought the population 
of Lubbock county up to 94.3%. 

The Gulf coast is the most rapidly growing area in 
the state, and four of the ten metropolitan areas are 
located in this region. Smaller counties outside the 
metropolitan areas have been growing even faster; 
Orange county increased 130.6%, Brazoria 71.5%, Cal- 
houn 51.8%, and Kleberg 64.2%. In the lower Rio 
Grande valley Cameron increased 50.0%, Willacy 
57.9%, and Hidalgo 50.9%. 

Bell county in central Texas was the only county 
outside of west Texas, the Gulf coast, and the metro- 
politan areas to show more than 50% increase in pop- 
ulation. Temple, Kileen, and Belton, the three largest 
cities, showed increases in population of 63%, 463%, 





and 75% respectively, and the population of Bell coun- 
ty increased 65.3%. 


CONSUMER EXPENDITURES 


Sales of retail stores in Texas are shown in the fol- 
lowing table for the years 1939 through 1950, both in 
current dollars and as an index adjusted for the rise 
in prices, showing the relationship of the physical vol- 
ume of sales in each year to the base year 1939. 


RETAIL SALES IN TEXAS, 1939-1950 


Sales Index, 1939—100 
Year (mil. dollars) (in 1939 dollars) 


1939 $1,804 100 
1940 1,866 102 
1941 2,083 106 
1942 2,175 96 
1943 2,683 110 
1944 2,971 119 
1945 3,208 125 
1946 4,458 158 
1947 5,375 164 
1948 6,519 186 
1949 6,525 191 
1950 7,391 215 
Source: Bureau of the Census, 1939 and 1950. Other years 
Bureau of Business Research, The University of Texas. 


Price index used to adjust for price changes, Department 
of Commerce. 


The rise in dollar sales is due partly to rising prices, 
but after the effect of price increases has been taken 
into account, sales in 1950 were still more than double 
the 1939 volume. Since population of the state increased 
only 20% between 1940 and 1950, the volume of goods 
sold per person increased substantially in the decade of 
the 1940’s. 

The kinds of stores through which goods are sold in 
Texas are shown in the following table, which gives 
for the major kinds of business the number of stores 
and the dollar sales for the year 1948. 

RETAIL SALES IN TEXAS, 1948 
ge oa Sales 


% of Thou. % of 
Number total dollars total 


Food stores 24,217 26.6 1,439,926 22.1 
Eating and drinking places 17,185 387,374 
General Stores : 1,075 : 57,759 
Genera! merchandise stores 3,39! ’ 848,50! 
Apparel stores ee 3,859 t 405,481 
Furniture, furnishings, and appli- 
ance stores : 4.054 * 339,146 
Jewelry stores 960 ; 71,671 
Automotive dealers 5.866 1,219,934 
Gasoline service stations 11,292 349,809 
Lumber, building material and 
hardware stores 5,644 
Drug and proprietary stores , « 3,305 
Other retail stores... . 9,826 


Kind of business 


716,577 
221,654 
461,043 


Total 90,674 
Source: 1948 Census of Business 


6,518,877 


In discussing the distribution of population over the 
state it was shown that there is a high degree of con- 
centration in a few counties, with the ten metropolitan 
areas containing 42% of the total population in 1950. 
Consumer expenditures are concentrated even more 
than population, with 49% of all retail sales in Texas 
in 1948 being made in the ten metropolitan areas. In 
reaching the Texas market these areas, covering only 
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a small fraction of the area of the state, are the obvious 
starting point of any marketing campaign. Selling ac- 
tivities of all kinds and the physical delivery of goods 
are obviously easier for the half of the Texas market 
represented by the metropolitan areas than for the re- 
maining half of the market. 

After the market represented by the metropolitan 
areas has been covered, some of the counties outside 
metropolitan areas provide a more profitable market 
than others. In 1948 there were 108 counties outside 
metropolitan areas that had over 200 retail establish- 
ments each, and this group of counties might be con- 
sidered the next segment of the market to reach. In 
1950 these 108 counties contained 45% of the total 
population of the state, 48% of the retail stores, and 
provided 40% of the total retail sales. The metropolitan 
areas, with a somewhat smaller percentage of the pop- 
ulation, provided a larger percentage of retail sales 
than this second group of counties. In addition, the area 
over which products and sales effort must be spread 
is much larger for the second group of counties than 
for the metropolitan areas. If comprehensive sales ef- 
fort was made in the two groups of counties, it would 
reach 87% of the 1950 population and the stores that 
in 1948 sold 89% of all goods sold at retail in the state. 

The remaining 126 counties in the state contained | 
13% of the population in 1950, and had 15% of the 
retail outlets that made 11% of the total sales. This 
group of counties represents the thinnest market of- 
fered in the state; also, these counties lost population 
between 1940 and 1950, which would indicate that the 
future is less bright as a market. 

The following table summarizes the data for the 
three groups of counties discussed above. 


POPULATION, NUMBER OF RETAIL OUTLETS, AND 
RETAIL SALES 
TEXAS 
Retail 
No. of Sales 
Popu- Popu- Retail (thou. 
lation lation Outlets dollars) 
1940 1950 1948 1948 
Metropolitan Areas 
Austin 
(Travis Co.) 
Beaumont-Port Arthur 
(Jefferson Co.) .... 


111,053 160,381 1,539 138,692 


145,329 193,979 2,447 193,671 
Retail 

No. of Sales 

Popu- Popu- Retail (thou. 
lation lation Outlets dollars) 

1940 1950 1948 1948 
Corpus Christi 

(Neuces Co.) 92,661 


164,629 1,819 141,350 


e 398,564 610,852 5.986 704,804 
(El Paso Co.) 
Fort Worth 
(Tarrant Co.) 
Galveston 
(Galveston Co.} .... 81,173 
Houston 
(Harris Co.) 
San Antonio 
(Bexar Co.) ........ 338,176 


aco 
(McLennan Co.) ... 


131,067 197,934 1,941 159,834 


225,521 359,246 3,873 402,391 


112,226 1,524 116,620 


528,961 802,102 8,018 818,603 


496,090 5,038 392,717 


101,898 128,589 1,659 114,536 





2,154,403 3,226,028 33,844 3,183,218 


ota 
Per cent of state 
42% 37% 49%, 
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Dallas assembly plant of the Ford Motor Company. 


Other counties with 
over 200 estab- 
lishments 

Per cent of state 
total 

All other counties . 

Per cent of state 


3,231,249 3,451,149 43,375 2,628,198 
50% 45% 48%, 40% 

..« 1,029,172 1,000,655 13,455 707,461 
13% 1S%, 11% 


6,414,824 7,677,832 90,674 6,518,877 


WHOLESALE TRADE 


Wholesale trade is even more concentrated in a few 
counties than retail trade. The following table shows 
that the ten metropolitan areas furnished 72% of 
wholesale sales in 1948, although these ten areas had 
only 49% of all wholesale establishments. In addition 
to the ten metropolitan areas, twenty other counties 
had 50 or more wholesale establishments, which ac- 
counted for 15% of the total wholesale sales in the 
state. In these thirty counties, 87% of all wholesale sales 
were made in 1948; 69% of all wholesale establish- 
ments were located in these counties. 


NUMBER OF WHOLESALE ESTABLISHMENTS AND 
WHOLESALE SALES 
No. 
Whole- Sales 
sale 
Estab- 
lish- 


Metropolitan Areas ments 


Austin (Travis Co.) 

Beaumont-Port Arthur (Jefferson Co.) .. 

Corpus Christi (Nueces Co.) 

Dallas (Dallas Co.) 

El Paso (El Paso) .... ........... 

Fort Worth (Tarrant Co. wage 

Galveston (Galveston Co.) ....../. 

Houston (Harris) 

San Antonio (Bexar Co.) 

Waco (McLennan Co.) 

Total 

Per cent of state total 

Counties with 50 Establishments or more .. 

Per cent of state total 

Remainder of Counties ...... 

Per cent of ETN WEES 13% 
Total .... au. 8,197,169 


93 











MANUFACTURING 


Aluminum Company of America’s reduction works at Point Comfort, Texas, showing operation buildings before present expan- 
sion was started. 


Tue vast manufacturing potential of Texas has be- 
come so universally recognized as to make statements 
to that effect somewhat trite. 

Long established supremacy in the manufacture of 
petroleum products, recently gained world leadership 
in chemicals and fast growing leadership in aircraft 
manufacturing and aluminum production, have served 
to focus national attention on the Lone Star State. 

However, while the highranking status of the state 
is given free and full recognition, the swiftness with 
which this status was attained and the manner in 
which it was achieved are not always so readily ap- 
preciated. 

Within the space of a half century, manufacturing 
potential attained a growth and volume that only a 


Plant of Chance Vought division of United Aircraft, at 
Grand Prairie. Building also houses Temco, aircraft parts 
manufacturer. 
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handful of states were able to reach in double that 
length of time. 

The factual truth to be found in the development 
of mechanized industrialialism in this state of vaunted 
exaggerations stands out in stark clearness to chal- 
lenge even the best of the boasts alleged to have come 
from the land of the Lone Star. 

A swift glance at the situation as it existed at the 
opening of the 20th century will not be without in- 
terest. 

As the previous century came to a close, Texas was 
predominantly a land of cowboys and cattle, cactus 
and cotton, traildrivers and timber. 

For the first three quarters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, migrational occupation resulted solely in isolated, 
selfsufficing communities advancing slowly but persist- 
ently westward. 

The last quarter of the century, however, witnessed 
a highly accelerated tempo in development that laid 
the groundwork for the economic revolution of the 
next century—a revolution rarely, if ever, exceeded in 
the annals of modern economics. 

The opening phase of this revolution found Texas 
low in the scale of manufacturing producers. 

Manufacturing output for the United States in the 
census of 1900 was listed as slightly over $13 billion. 

Texas’ share was but $119 million, or less than one 
per cent. 

Among the 48 states and the District of Columbia 
rank was twenty-third. 

Value of manufacturing production in that first cen- 
sus of the current century was made up of Food, $22.9 
million, 19.2 per cent of total of $119 million; Tobacco, 
$.5 million, a fraction of one per cent; Textiles and 
Apparel, $9.6 million, 8.0 per cent; Paper and Print- 
ing, $4.9 million, 4.1 per cent; Chemicals and Petro- 
leum Products, $15.6 million, 13.0 per cent; Leather, 
$3.5 million, 2.9 per cent; total nondurables, $57.0 
million, 47.7 per cent; Lumber and Furniture, $20.2 
million, 16.9 per cent; Stone-Clay-Glass, $2.5 million, 
2.0 per cent; Metals and Machinery, $11.2 million, 9.3 
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Reynolds Metals Company’s San Patricio aluminum reduction plant under construction near Corpus Christi. The plant will 
have more than a million square feet under roof. 


per cent; Transportation Equipment, $9.0 million, 7.5 
per cent; Miscellaneous Manufactures, $19.5 million, 
16.3 per cent; total durables, $62.4 million, 52.3 per 
cent. 

When this earlier status of Texas manufacturing is 
compared with its current position the transformation 
is startling. 

In 1950, the $7.9 billion turned out by factories in 
the state represented nearly four per cent of the Na- 
tion’s total. Texas ranked tenth instead of twenty- 
third. 

During the fifty year span, the states nre:s 1 and 
left behind in standing were Louisiana, :”aine, Vir- 
ginia, Nebraska, Kentucky, Iowa, Kansas, Rhode Is- 


Monsanto Chemical Company’s rebuilt plant at Texas City. 
Construction now underway will double size of plant. 
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land, Maryland, Minnesota, Connecticut, Wisconsin. 

Only nine states now stand between the Lone Star 
state and the head of the list, these being, in order 
of present rank, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, 
Michigan, California, New Jersey, Indiana, and Mas- 
sachusetts. 

If this transformation in rank and volume is strik- 
ing, the manner in which it came about is even more 
dramatic. 

In view of the enterprise and ingenuity that has ac- 
companied and motivated the industrial development 
of the State, it is easily conceivable that a very high 
standing would have been achieved under any set of 
conditions. 


Plant of the Dow Chemical Company at Freeport. New 
$12 million addition is now underway. 
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Latest view of B-36 final assembly line at Fort Worth division of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation. This is one of the 
largest factory buildings in the world. 


Development has been widespread land diversified. 
Few industries have been overlooked in the drive for 
productive leadership. And while intensified manufac- 
turing activity is now concentrated mainly within 21 
of the State’s 254 counties, new industrial centers are 
being developed with each passing year, and plans for 
expansion are the rule in practically every county and 
community. Ah eee 

But granting that a high state of industrialization 
would have been achieved regardless of circumstances, 
the lion’s share of leadership must be chalked up to 
the credit of one major industry. 

Needless to say, this industry is based on the process- 
ing of the richest natural resource enjoyed by any 
state of the United States. 

The processing of petroleum, with its multitudinous 
endproducts embracing fuels, and lubricants alone, to- 
day accounts for 32.7 per cent of total manufactured 
output. 

When coupled with value of manufactured products 
of the closely related Chemical industry, amounting 
to $939 million, this percentage is boosted to 44.5 per 
cent. And it should be borne in mind that a major 
part of Chemical output is based upon petroleum as 
the principal raw material. 

Remembering that the percentage of these two in- 
dustries, Petroleum Products and Chemicals was but 
13 per cent of the State total in 1900, it can scarcely 
be denied that the wealth of Black Gold represents in 
the case of Texas the difference between Great and 
Nearly Great. 

This is not to say that other manufacturing indus- 
tries are not highly important. Spectacular growth is 
to be seen in several other major groups. 

Food manufacturing, for instance, second in rank 
from the standpoint of value produced, has developed 
at a somewhat faster rate than others. In 1950, the 
$1689 million turned out by Food Manufacturing con- 
stituted 21.2 per cent of all manufactured production, 
as compared with 19.2 per cent in 1900. 


Important gain also was made by Metals and Ma- 
chinery, totaling $1096 million in 1950, and represent- 
ing 13.7 per cent of the total, against 9.3 per cent in 
1900. 

Another industry, more important by reason of its 
foreseeable prospects than for its accomplishments to 
date, is that embracing aircraft manufacture. 

Since the manufacture of planes is but a component 
of a major group of industries combined under Trans- 
portation Equipment, ordinary official statistics do not 
reveal its true potential. 

In the early days of the present century, Transpor- 
tation Equipment consisted chiefly of wagon parapher- 
nalia, railroad equipment and water craft. A multitude 
of wagon trails, the dawning age of railroad transpor- 
tation and heavy reliance on water transport made 
this group an important industry in Texas. As pre- 
viously noted, it made up 7.5 per cent of the State total. 

Today, Transportation Equipment manufacture, 
with output in 1950 of $390 million, is 4.9 per cent 
of the present State total, a considerably lower share 
than in 1900. 

Aircraft manufacture, however, is expanding at a 
spectacular rate. As a commonly heard slogan in the 
industry, it is said that the Dallas-Fort Worth area of 
Texas is scheduled to be the future Detroit of the air- 
craft industry. 

Coupled with this assertion is the widespread real- 
ization that opportunities are many throughout the 
State for plants to manufacture plane parts and en- 
gines, just as there are pmnts all over Michigan, In- 
diana, Wisconsin, and Illinois turning out parts and 
supplies for Detroit assemblies. 

Rounding out the full list of manufactured products 
on a current basis, Tobacco turned out in 1950 a prod- 
uct value of $2.0 million, .2 per cent of all manufac- 
tures; Textiles and Apparel, $330 million, 4.1 per cent; 
Paper and Printing, $354 million, 4.4 per cent; Leather, 
$24 million, .3 per cent; Lumber and Furniture, $339 
million, 4.2 per cent; Stone-Clay-Glass, $135 million, 
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1.6 per cent; and Miscellaneous Manufacturing, $54 
million, .6 per cent. 

Nondurables in 1950 totaled $5958 million, 7.49 per 
cent; and Durables, $1995 million, 25.1 per cent. 

A matter of pride to all Texans, and of importance 
to all who are interested in regional economics, is the 
manner in which Texas has exceeded the national aver- 
age in practically every phase of industrial expansion 
since the turn of the century. 

While the following comparisons are greatly dis- 
torted by inflationary factors, they remain absolutely 
factual so far as relations between Nation and State 
are concerned. 

In the 50 year span since 1900, all manufacturing 
in Texas grew in dollar value to become 67 times as 
great in 1950 as in 1900. National manufacturing grew 
to become 17 times as great. 

Focd turnout was 73 times as great in Texas; 14 
times as great in the U. S. 

There follow other industries, with Texas rating 
first, U. S. following: 

Tobacco, 4 against 9; Textiles and Apparel, 34 
against 14; Paper and Printing, 72 against 27; Chem- 
icals and Petroleum-Coal Products, 227 against 49; 
Leather, 7 against 7; Lumber and Furniture, 17 against 
9; Stone, etc., 54 against 17; Metals and Machinery, 
98 against 23; Transportation Equipment, 43 against 
38; Miscellaneous, 3 against 5. 

Another interesting comparison is to found in per 
capita income derived from manufacturing. 

In 1900, income from manufacturing in Texas to- 
taled only $46 million, and when considered in con- 
nection with the 3 million population of that time, 
meant an income per person of $15.33. At the same 
time National income from manufacturing amounted 
to $4624 million or $61 for each of the 75 million of 
population. 

In 1950, income from Texas manufacturing totaled 
$2.2 billion, or $298 per person. In the Nation as a 
whole, comparative figures were $74.5 billion, and $494 
per person. 

While is it quite obvious that Texas still has a con- 
siderable gap to close before its economy can be con- 
sidered to be fully in balance, the rate at which the 
gap is being closed gives fine promise of prompt closure. 

Over the 50 year span Texas improved its position 
20 fold while the Nation was only achieving an 8 
fold gain. 

It is quite apparent from current activities that 
Texans, both individually and institutionally, are bent 





Launching a barge at the Bethlehem Steel Shipyard at 
Beaumont. Downtown Beaumont in the background. 


upon closing the forementioned income gap. 

Not only are new industries being sought assidu- 
ously, but also considerable effort and study are being 
directed to the purpose of finding out which types of 
industries will most surely and swiftly bring total 
economy into ideal balance. 

Among such studies is one conducted by Texas A & 
M College at College Station, Texas. 

Titled ‘A Report Of The Out Of State Purchases 
By Texas Organizations,”’ the work has the object of 
showing what types of manufacturing industries will 
find immediate and active markets for their products 
if established within the State. 

Similar studies at the county or community level 
have been made by chambers of commerce through- 
out the state. 

That such effort as this, when carefully and scien- 
tifically planned, pays off in swift acquisition of new 
industries is strikingly apparent in the growth of es- 
tablished communities and the budding prosperity of 
underdeveloped areas. 

As stated earlier, manufacturing activity is presently 
concentrated within 21 communities. These latter, how- 
ever, are well dispersed throughout the state. 

Listed in order of value of products, manufacturing 
centers are Houston City-Harris County, with county 
value of products manufactured in 1950 amounting to 
$1,698 million; Beaumont City-Jefferson County, $1,- 


The Sabine River Works of the DuPont Company, three miles southwest of Orange, where chemical intermediates for nylon, 
methanol and plastic molding powders are manufactured. 
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Sheffield Steel’s recently completed plant located on the Houston Ship Channel. 
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| 
154 million; Dallas City-Dallas County, $859 million; 
Fort Worth City-Tarrant County, $719 million; Galves- 
ton City-Galveston County, $596 million; El Paso City- 
El Paso County, $430 million; Borger City-Hutchinson 
County, $403 million; San Antonio City-Bexar County, 
$232 million; Corpus Christi City-Nueces County, $217 
million; Dennis-Sherman Cities-Grayson County, $143 
million; Waco City-McLennan County; $101 million; 
Wichita Falls City-Wichita County, $88 million; Orange 
City-Orange County, $65 million; Amarillo City-Potter 
County, $60 million; Tyler City-Smith County, $50 mil- 
lion; Longview City-Gregg County, $48 million; Lub- 
bock City-Lubbock County, $43 million; Brownsville 
City-Cameron County, $43 million; McAllen City-Hi- 
dalgo County, $39 million; Austin City-Travis County, 
$29 million; Texarkana City-Bowie County, $27 million. 


Partial view of valve shop in plant of Beaumont Iron 
Works at Beaumont, manufacturers of oil field equipment. 
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HOUSTON 


Industrial leaders of Houston, foremost manufactur- 
ing center of the State of Texas, list as their outstand- 
ing achievement since the last war, a tremendous in- 
flux of chemical industries. 

Among these, plants engaged in producing fertiliz- 
ers are given a high place on the list. Among such 
plants are Best Fertilizers Company, Armour Fertilizer 
Works, Consolidated Chemical Industries, Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation, Phillips Chemical Company, and 
Kelly, Weber & Co. 

Sheffield Steel Corp. of Houston also is now listed as : 
a fertilizer producer. 

Other types of new chemical enterprise include Chem- | 
ical Laboratories, manufacturing sweeping compounds; 


Testing room in plant of Calmet Water Meter division of 
Well Machinery & Supply Co. at Fort Worth. 
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Howell Termite Control Co., rodent bait and insect 
sprays, and Sanitary Chemical Laboratories, Inc., pro- 
ducers of floor finishes and soap. 

It is estimated that not less than $750 million has 
been expended in recent years on chemical plants in and 
near Houston. 

In addition to chemicals, regional leadership also has 
been captured in still another industrial field—metal 
manufacturing. 

It is expected in Houston that sales of metal goods 
for the area will approximate $400 million for the year 
1951, with payrolls in the industry running close to 
$100 million. 

Moreover, the community’s metal plants are diver- 
sified, including factories making practically everything 
from grain elevators to aluminum and steel windows. 

The city itself is the home of Sheffield Steel Corp.’s 
plant which is momentarily expected to turn out one of 
every 100 tons of steel produced in the United States. 

Other plants produce hot water heaters, mortar 
shells, pipe, and a number of similar products. Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining Co., located in Houston, 
is one of the Nation’s largest lead fabricating plants. 

Even so, the city is not content with its present status 
in the metals industry, since a recent issue of Maga- 


zine Houston lists well over a hundred additional metal | 


products still needed to meet demand in the immediate 
area. 


BEAUMONT 


This thriving city in the southeastern part of the 
state has largely staked its manufacturing fortune on 
the processing of petroleum products. 

Petroleum products account for three-fourths of the 
community’s manufacturing output. 

Taking a leaf from the past, and deciding therefrom 
that they have their bets on a sure winner, manufac- 
turing and financial leaders feel that their greatest 
achievement over recent years has been the expansion 
of this key industry which has played such a giant’s 
part in making the city what it is today. 

This is by no means to say that petroleum process- 
ing is the only important manufacturing industry in 
the area. 

A bountiful turnout is being realized in food, lumber, 
chemical and metal manufacturing. All are expanding 
at a highly commendable rate. 

Shipbuilding, long an important industry of the com- 
munity, was recently given an important boost when 
Bethlehem Steel Co. purchased the Pennsylvania Ship- 
yards. After the purchase, a 15,000-ton floating dry- 
dock was constructed, adding immensely to the already 
impressive repair facilities of the yard. 

Another significant move, looking in the direction 
of further diversification, is to be seen in U. S. Rubber 
Co.’s reactivation of one half of a synthetic rubber 
plant in the mid-county area. 

The other half of this plant has been maintained 
in constant operation by Goodrich Chemical Co. Rated 
capacity of these plants is upward of 120,000 tons. 

Important developments in the petroleum products 
field consist of completion by Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
of four TCC units; a lubricating oil plant newly con- 
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Partial view of plant of Cleco division of Reed Roller Bit. 
Co., makers of portable air tools at Houston. 


structed by Pure Oil Co.; and a plant now under con- 
struction by Gulf Oil Co., to turn out ethylene products. 


DALLAS AND FORT WORTH 


There can be no doubt about the outstanding achieve- 
ment of this twin-city community. 

They admit it, brag about it, most potent of all, have 
the goods to back up their claim. 

Supremacy in aircraft production has been the goal 
of the area since the end of the war, and strides over 
the past five years leave little doubt that attainment 
of the goal is in sight. 

Strong in aircraft production during World War II, 
neither Dallas nor Fort Worth, each with its separate 
segment of the industry, was willing to see this mod- 
ern and lucrative industry slip from their grasp with 
the coming of peace. 


Large press in operation in the plant of the A. O. Smith 
Corporation at Houston. 
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Both set out to make a peacetime bonanza out of 
a war baby, and both succeeded in doing so. 

As stated earlier in this article, the Dallas-Fort 
Worth area now enjoys nationwide recognition as be- 
ing the “Detroit of Aviation.” 

Fort Worth considers its outstanding achievement 
in manufacturing enterprise since the last war to have 
been the production of the B-36 Bomber by Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

Following V. J. Day, employment at Convair went 
down to 7,500. Production of the B-36 caused employ- 
ment to increase to slightly more than 30,000 at this 
time. 

Dallas lists as its prime achievement the success 
attained by a local aircraft firm, formed by local peo- 
ple and financed by local capital. 

This company is Texas Engineering and Mfg. Co., 
Inc., generally now known as TEMPCO, and today is 
the second largest industry in Dallas. 








Standard model two bale clamp manufactured at plant of 
the Long Reach Machine Works at Houston. 


This striking growth has been accomplished since 
' 1945 when the company, initially a partnership, began 
» operations in the mammoth former North American 
~ “A” plant. 

Start was made with very little money but with 
firm belief in the future of Texas industry. 

The road to success involved struggle and hardship, 
but it is the payoff that counts, and today TEMPCO 
and Dallas are collecting their payoff. 

Backlog of unfilled orders totals $135 million, and 
includes major assemblies for the Boeing B-47 Strato- 
jet, Douglas A2D Skyshark, Lockheed P2V Neptune, 
and Martin P5M Marlin. 

Current payroll is in excess of 7,000 persons. 





GALVESTON 


Disaster teamed up with enterprising engenuity to 
consummate what Galvestonians consider their out- 
standing manufacturing achievement since World War 
II. 


In April 1947 the hearts of the Nation were chilled 
by the explosion that shattered the Texas City plant 
of Monsanto Chemical Co. 

On the leveled plant site, there stands now a vastly 
expanded plant, capable of greatly exceeding even the 
high production record of the original establishment. 

Other achievements include important expansion of 
the facilities of Union Carbon & Carbide Chemical 
Corp.; installation of a unit by Tin Processing Corp., 
to salvage precious tungsten as a byproduct in the 
preparation of tin ore; and a tank reconversion plant 
established and put into operation by Bowen-McLaugh- 
lin Inc., at Hitchcock. 

Newest of manufacturing establishments in Galves- 
ton County is the plant of Engineering and Manu- 
facturing Corp., at Galveston Municipal Airport. After 
remaining work on the new plant is completed, opera- 
tion will consist of manufacture and assembly of air- 
plane parts. 

Another establishment, put into operation since the 
last war‘is Kane Pipe Co., manufacturers of pipe of 
all sizes including the largest. 

Among new products, perhaps the outstanding one 
is the one man dredge developed and manufactured 
by Voight Brothers, now being sold on an hemispheric 
basis. The Voight Plant, like that of the Kane Co., lies 
within the City of Galveston itself. 


To keep pace with manufacturing progress, the Port 
of Galveston has undergone extensive modernization, 
with the object of maintaining its reputation as the 
largest dry cargo port in the Nation. 


EL PASO 


Perhaps the most outstanding achievement of manu- 
facturing enterprise in this most westerly metropolis 
of Texas is its substantial expansion of its clothing 
industry. ; 

Sales of manufactured products in this industry 
alone are estimated to have totaled $19 million in 1950, 

Principal items of apparel manufactured are blue 
jeans, work clothes, and western wear for men, women 
and children. 

Such famous brands as “Billy the Kid,” “tex ‘N’ 
Jean,” “Rodeo,” and “Boulder Cord,” are widely 
known throughout the Nation. 

Also recognized to have undergone immense expan- 
sion are factories producting leather goods, such as 
shoes, saddles, holsters, belts, and harness. Sales of 
leather manufactories are estimated to run close to 
a million dollars a year, a sizable increment indeed for 
this type of production. 

Other industries making marked progress are those 
engaged ir manufacture of wood products, building 
materials, and foods. 


BORGER AND AMARILLO 


These two cities, leading manufacturing centers of 
the Panhandle, base their claim to manufacturing 
progress on the impressive manner in which they are 
developing the production of chemicals and petroleum 
products. 
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San Antonio plant of Alamo Iron Works, which specializes in reinforcing and structural steel fabrication. 


For many years, the Panhandle expended its energy 
in contributing to the Nation’s need for agricultural 
products, notably wheat and beef from vast farms and 
ranches. 

Under these wide expanses lay also affluent supplies 
of oil and gas. During and since the war these have 
come into constantly greater prominence by reason 
of the end products now being turned out in huge 
quantity. 

It is not too much to say that a new chemical em- 
pire is being forged in the Panhandle, with establish- 
ment of huge plants for the manufacture of butadiene, 
styrene, synthetic rubber, ammonia, plastics, and many 
petrochemicals. 

Development already has reached the stage of im- 
pressiveness; at the same time, the potential based on 
raw materials has been barely more than touched. The 
future in this area appears even more striking than 
the present. 


Legget and Platt’s plant at Ennis, where bedsprings and 
innerspring units are made. Firm has other plants in 
Missouri and Kentucky. 
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SAN ANTONIO 


This historic industrial center of south central Texas 
is noted for the diversified character of its manufac- 
turing enterprise. 


While a goodly number of the State’s producing 
centers have placed their blue chips on one or another 
branch of manufacturing, San Antonio has apparently 
played no favorites, pushing the development of all 
with equal vigor. Number of manufacturing plants 
increased 44 per cent between 1940 and 1950. 


Its chief accomplishment, therefore, seems to lie 
in this very vigor which has motivated general ex- 
pansion on a broad scale. 


Listed as elements of its manufacturing repertory 
are highly important segments of food, textile, ap- 
parel, lumber, furniture, paper, chemical and metal 
manufacturing. 


Electric flash welder in the plant of A. O. Smith, in Hous- 
ton, employs the exclusive Smithway A. C. flash resistence 
process. 











Texas Electric Steel Casting Company, Houston, is one of the most highly mechanized steel foundries in the South. 


Among these, the last named doubtless embraces 
the most progressive gains made in manufacturing 
since the war. The city and surrounding area has been 
especially energetic in furthering expansion of pro- 
duction in structural metal products and machinery. 

This general element of manufacturing is one in 
which the South and Southwest can be said to be gen- 
erally deficient, and attacks of all kinds against this 
deficiency are to be considered highly commendable. 


CORPUS .CHRISTI 


One of the most outstanding achievements in Corpus 
Christi and in Nueces County since the end of World 
War II is the completion and opening of Corn Products 
Refining Co.’s Bluebonnet plant. 

This plant was built to utilize great quantities of 
grain sorghums grown in the immediate area, and, 
according to good authority cost in the neighborhood 
of $25 million. It occupies a site of 125 acres which 
leaves ample room for future expansion. 

Another noteworthy accomplishment is to be seen 
in results obtained by Halliburton Portland Cement 
Co. 

The most recently completed addition to Corpus 
Christi’s major industries, the Halliburton plant pro- 
duced its 1,000,000th barrel of cement after only 10 
months’ operation. 

The plant has a rated capacity of 4,000 barrels per 
day. Now producing regular Portland Type 2 cement, 
the Company expects to start production of High Temp 
Well cement sometime before the end of the current 
year. 

Even more important from the standpoint of con- 
struction cost is the Reynolds Metals Company plant, 
now under construction. 

The Reynolds plant will cost initially some $80 mil- 
lion, and is scheduled for completion early in 1952. 

In its early operation, the operation will be that 
of a reduction plant only, bringing in alumina from 
the Company’s Hurricane Creek, Ark., works. 

Plans are to build later an alumina plant in addi- 
tion to the reduction facilities. 
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Other important developments include: A refinery 
built during the war for the manufacture of butadiene 
was recently acquired by Chicago Corp., and Pontiac 
Refining Co., and is now being converted into a bu- 
talyene plant; an electric power plant, capable of sup- 
plying 175,000 kilowatts of power is being constructed; 
one carbon black plant has been built in the area; and 
at least one plant has been set up for extraction of 
various carbon compounds from natural gas. 


DENISON-SHERMAN 


These two neighboring cities, of 17 and 20 thousand 
inhabitants respectively, team up to give their County 
of Grayson a manufactured output of sizable propor- 
tions. : 

Sales of manufactured products in this northern 
county of the State are running currently around $150 | 
million annually. 

Output is of a general and diversified nature, with 
manufacturing of foods and machinery representing 
the elements of prime importance. 

Progress since the end of the war has been especially 
striking in the expansion of machinery output, but 
it can also be said that none of the varied segments 
of manufacturing have been permitted to lag in the 
areas bid for progress and growth. 


WACO 


Preeminent manufacturing achievement since the 
war in Waco and McLennar, County consist of: 


(1) The Blue Bonnet Appliance Manufacturing Co., 
McGregor, Texas, manufacturers of Bluebonnet stoves. 


(2) The Tobacco By-Products and Chemical Co., 
Waco, manufacturers of insecticides. 


(3) The Geigy Company, McGregor, manufacturers 
of insecticides. 


(4) Staffen-Jones Company, McGregor, manufac- 
turers of furniture. 


(5) Union Asbestos and Rubber Company, McGregor, 
manufacturers of rubber tires. 
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This city and county constitute another community 
that has directed effort toward a widely diversified 
field of manufacturing. Besides those listed above, 
there have been, since the war, important additions 
and expansion in food, textile, apparel, lumber, furni- 
ture, stone-glass, and machinery manufacture. 


WICHITA FALLS 


Here again is a wellblanced manufacturing com- 
munity, with machinery production probably standing 
out as its most important industry. 

In addition, however, substantial manufacturers’ 
sales are recorded in foods, apparel, petroleum prod- 
ucts, stone-glass and fabricated metal products. 

Reports indicate that the area is growing rapidly 
in all categories. 


ORANGE 


Like its larger neighbor, Beaumont, Orange centers 
a community rich in prdouction of petroluem products 
and in shipbuilding. 

Supplementing these, however, is a long list of: sol- 
idly established factories bidding for consumer busi- 
ness. 

Like other Texas cities of this type, embracing a 
highly diversified structure of manufacturing enter- 
prise, additions and expansions since the war in Orange, 
city and county, have risen to important proportions. 


TYLER AND LONGVIEW 


These neighboring cities, in adjoining counties, are 
located near the northeast corner of the State. 

Their manufacturing industries cover a wide scope. 

Tyler, in Smith County, has demonstrated special 
progressiveness in development of fabricated metals 
enterprise, while Longview, during recent years has 
acquired a number of important and diversified addi- 
tions. 

Among the latter are: New Tennessee-Eastman Cor- 
poration plant, a fraction of a mile outside Longview’s 
city limits, on a 3,000 acre tract; the huge establish- 
ment of R. G. LeTourneau Co., producers of heavy 
earth moving equipment; and supplementing these, the 
Southwestern Gas & Electric Co.’s power plant on Lake 
Cherokee near Longview. 


LUBBOCK 


This city, already the third largest inland cotton 
market in the world has ambition to replace Memphis 
as the world’s cotton oil capital. 

This ambition is expected to become fact upon com- 
pletion of a new processing plant being built by West- 
ern Cottonoil Co., just south of the city. 

It is expected that the combined production of Lub- 
bock’s three major cotton oil plants will then reach 
a capacity load of 1,600 tons of cottonseed per day, 
thereby outranking Memphis’ present day capacity of 
1,400 tons. 

The three plants in Lubbock are Western Cottonoil, 
Plains Cooperative Oil Mill, and Lubbock Cotton Oil 
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Co., employing in the aggregate an average of 400 per- 
sons daily. 

While Lubbock considers this new addition its out- 
standing manufacturing achievement, it does not by 
any means represent the total manufacturing expan- 
sion that has taken place since the war. 





Texas Foundries, Inc., at Lufkin. Only malleable iron 
foundry in the state. 


Growth has been general, and constant among the 
City’s other diversified elements of manufacturing en- 
terprise. 


BROWNSVILLE-HARLINGEN-McALLEN 


Here are three growing cities in adjoining counties, 
the first two in Cameron County, the third in Hidalgo 


Plant No. 3 of Tyler Pipe and Foundry Co. at Swan, Tex. 
Company operates another plant at Swan and one at Tyler. 


County. 

Somewhat similar in industrial makeup, this cluster 
relies strongly on petroleum materials for a manufac- 
turing output of chemicals, fuels and lubricants. 

















Fort Worth Steel and Machinery Company at Fort Worth, specializes in the manufacture of power transmission and conveyor 
equipment. 


All around expansion is in general the theme each 
and all of these centers might well choose as theme 
of greatest achievement since the end of World War 
II. Marked progress is to be seen in many directions. 

McAllen at least, however, has one special event 
that it prefers to consider as its outstanding accom- 
plishment. 

Location of Food Machinery and Chemical Corp.'s 
factory at McAllen is considered to be of paramount 
importance. | 

This establishment, headed by Joe J. Jodis, employs 
40 to 100 mechanics, most of them highly skilled, the 
number depending upon the urgency of demand for 
food processing machinery in Texas, Louisiana,. Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Mexico. 

In truth this is the type of establishment in which 
Texas cities may take justified pride, for it is the type 
of operation best designed to bring any segment of 
Southern economy more nearly into balance. 

Another large plant, recently opened in Hidalgo 
County is Taylor-Mayfair Refining Co., a cycling op- 
eration. This plant, constructed at an original cost 
of $1,500,000 and now being enlarged by an equal 
amount, “milks” distillate from natural gas and re- 
injects the dry gas into oil wells for further impregna- 
tion and subsequent milking. — 








In Trinity Industrial District Minneapolis-Moline, imple- 
ment distributor, ships farm implements to all sections of 
the Southwest. 
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AUSTIN 


Politically important as State capital, and busily 
thriving as a commercial center, this city perhaps 
places less stress on manufacturing than might other- 
wise be the case. 

Nonetheless, its manufacturing enterprise is sub- 
stantial, and is growing at no less rate than that of 
the State as a whole. Components of the igdustry con- 
sist chiefly of food, lumber, furniture, stone-glass, and 
metal products manufacturing. 

Aside from these traditional enterprises, however, 
the community feels that it has achieved at least one 
outstanding development since the end of the war in 
the establishment and growth of Fabricon, Inc. 

Fabricon was formed in 1946 to change the housing 
industry from a site-manufactured product to a fac- 
tory-manufactured, site-assembled product. 

From a small beginning in 1946, the company has 
a record of continual growth and success. Latest addi- 
tion of space and equipment brings total asets to a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

From local distribution, Fabricon has grown to the 
status of a regional distributor. At present rate of 
growth, national distribution is only a few years away. 


TEXARKANA 


Potential gateway from Texas to points northeast, 
Texarkana is displaying excellent all around develop- 
ment of manufacturing enterprise. 

Listed as acquisitions since the end of the war are 
two mattress factories; one bakery; one confectionery 
factory; one rock wool insulation enterprise; one con- 
crete products factory; one furniture factory; one cof- 
fee processing plant; one box factory; two wood prod- 
ucts plants; one wall paneling plant; one metal proc- 
essing plant; one underground storage tank factory; 
four lumber mills; and one factory producing artificial 
limbs. 

While individually not large, these acquisitions in 
the aggregate brought about employment for 600 per- 
sons, the equivalent of at least one large industry. 

As may be noted, diversification is a key objective 
in this progressive community. It is also noteworthy 
that local capital supplied the stake for a substantial 
portion of recent industrial expansion. 
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OIL AND GAS 


“Cat Cracker,” at a Texas refinery of the Gulf Oil Corporation, works around the clock and has an output of 60,000 barrels 
each 24 hours. 


toa. within the confines of its borders, contains 
55.28% of the nation’s known supply of liquid hydro- 
carbons and 55.69% of the country’s natural gas re- 
serves. Estimated on January 1 of this year, the State’s 
liquid hydrocarbon reserves were placed at 16,557,- 
000,000* barrels and the natural gas reserves at 103* 
trillion cubic feet. 

Today, Texas oil production is at an all time high. 
Crude oil production in June, 1951 was 81,605,964 bar- 
rels, an average of 2,720,199 barrels daily. In addition 
to the crude oil produced during June, 7,840 gas wells 
delivered 273,172,856 MCF of dry gas, while 97,181,279 
MCF of casinghead gas was produced by oil wells and 
utilized. In step with production, every division of the 
industry operating in the State is expanding at an un- 
precedented rate. 

Crude oil or gas is produced in 183 of the State’s 
254 counties, almost every section of the State being 
blessed with generous accumulations of this valuable 
mineral. 

From the beginning of commer ial crude oil produc- 
tion in Texas until July 1 of 1951, the fields in the State 
have yielded 14,138,977,000 barrels of crude oil. 

TABLE | 


TEXAS PRODUCTION OF CRUDE OIL 
1896-1951 
Year Thousands of Boils, 
ie uie'g 6,579,807* 
499,208 
477,828 
587,436 
741,126 
751,045 
755,900 
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816,188 
898,314 
736,627 
817,045 
; 478,453 
Total produced to July |, 1951 cee. 14,138,977 
* Bureau of Mines 
*1 Preliminary figure 
*Oil &€ Gas Journal 


‘Approximately 57.67% of this production was pro- 
duced from the 41 major fields shown in Table II. 


TABLE It 


Cumu- 
Date lative 
Field Bbls. Bol. No. 
Field and RR Discov- Prod. June, Wells 
Com. Dist. ered to 8-1-51 1951 7-31-51 


RR Com. Dist. | 
Darst Creek 
Luling Branyon ... 

RR Com. Dist. 2 
Greta .......... 57,324,356 9,186 196 
Tom O'Connor ... 165,378,177 38,298 651 
West Ranch _. 69,017,130 17,807 553 

RR Com. Dist. 3 
Anahuac Pars 105,625,172 21,349 328 
Barbers Hill 94,129,430 5,221 139 
Conroe ......... 301,588,260 38,709 841 
Goose Creek ... 81,782,206 8,146 

206,033,456 45,852 

112,855,880 12,902 

133,367,447 3,630 

131,648,977 1,434 

89,182,245 5.746 

148,318,853 35,397 

158,716,872 41,603 

110,715,996 6,498 


Av. Dly. 
Prod. 


17.930,052 7,879 348 
92'809 878 5,208 600 


Spindletop 

Sour Lake 

Thompson . 

Webster _. ; : 
West Columbia . 1902 











Cumu- Av. Dly. 
Date lative Prod. 
Field Bbls. Bol. No. 
Field and RR Discov- Prod. June, Wells 
Com. Dist. ered to 8-1-51 1951 7-31-51 
RR Com. Dist. 5 
Mexi 


1920 102,168,118 907 125 
1900 124,433,894 869 128 
1929 206,874,314 26,626 579 


East Texas 1930 2,769,572,719 278,689 21,617 
Hawkins 1940 125,817,740 36,319 617 
Talco . 1936 126,125,281 18,485 717 

RR Com. Dist. 7C 
Big Lake 1923 111,059,576 2,565 187 
McCamey 1925 85,211,114 9,354 920 

RR Com. Dist. 8 
Cowden North... 1930 87,516,182 16,486 677 
Foster 1932 66,821,274 14,893 650 

1942 78,748,805 28,098 707 

Goldsmith 1934 124,447,335 54,290 1,592 
Hendrick 1926 220,272,368 3,217 207 
Howard Glasscock 149,559,649 16,020 1,023 
Keystone ........ 94,560,503 35,447 883 
McElroy 106,535,294 23,637 915 
Seminole 63,673,467 19,998 387 
Slaughter 165,707,162 41,323 2,294 
Drums of oil awaiting shipment on the dock of the Texas Levelland ....... | 116,475,682 34,66! 1,709 
Company terminal at Port Arthur. ™ 86,186,591 43,610 420 
226,928,112 61,085 1,677 

380,290,616 38,292 623 








94,508,204 5,284 1,378 
RR. Com. Dist. 10 


Panhandle 364,103,043 83,122 7,672 
Totals _ 8,154,021,430 _ 54,098 


These giant fields, many of which have been producing 
for over two decades, have constituted the backbone 
of the industry’s production in Texas. 

Neeedless to say, oil and gas production is of prime 
importance to the general economy of Texas. It is one 
of the States most prolific money crops. The value of 
oil produced at the wellhead in Texas from 1900 
through 1948 was placed at $15,788,605,000 by the U. 
S. Bureau of Mines. The value of the oil produced in 
1949 is valued at some $1,878,399,000.00 and 1950 oil 
production is $2,052,943,000.00 or total of $19,719,947,- 
000.00 during the period from 1900 to 1950, inclusive. 

The taxes paid by the industry are of course sub- 
stantial. It has been estimated by witnesses appearing 
for the industry before a legislative House Commit- 
tee on Revenue and Taxation, that during 1949 pro- 
duction taxes alone on crude oil and natural gas ac- 
counted for over 30 per cent of the net cost of Texas 
State Government. This witness placed the various 
taxes and the amounts paid at the State level by oil 
and gas operators in Texas during 1950 as follows: 





Aerial view of a refinery of the Pure Oil Company at 
Port Neches. 





Crude oil production tax $ 81,368,000 
Crude regulatory tax ...................... 1,375,000 
Natural gas production... .... 10,042,000 
Ad valorem tax ............... 10,496,000 
Franchise tax 2,904,000 
Well servicing ...... 483,000 
Carbon black manufacturing .. 2,097,000 
TOTAL ...... $108,765,000 


The revenue tax on oil production in Texas from 

July 2, 1923 to September 1, 1933 was 2% of value; 

from September 1, 1933 to November 1, 1936 2 cents 

per barrel when the value is $1.00 barrel or less and 

2% on value, when the value is more than $1.00 per 

Shell Oil Company’s gigantic installation at Deer Park barrel; November 1, 1936 to May 1, 1941, same basis 
showing chemical plant in right foreground. as preceding on 234 cents or 234 per cent of value; 
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May 1, 1941 to date, same basis as preceding on 41% 
cents or 41% per cent of value. 


The tax rate on natural gas at the present time is 
calculated on a, so-called, permanent rate of 5.2 per 
cent of value. Currently there is a temporary 10% 
increase which is added to this rate, making a total 
rate of 5.72 per cent of value. The following table re- 
flects the tax revenue taxes derived from natural gas 
from 1932 through 1949: 


Tax Revenue * Amt. As Per* Amt. As Per * 
Amount Cent Of Total Cent Of Total 
Year (Per Thousand) Taxes *1 Income 
1932 134 0.18 0.12 
1933 17! 0.25 0.17 
1934 212 0.27 0.15 
1935 204 0.24 0.14 
1936 299 0.33 0.20 
1937 616 0.57 0.32 
1938 631 0.56 0.32 
1939 654 0.59 0.32 
1940 750 0.61 0.34 
1941 1,140 1.85 0.50 
1942 2,407 1.58 0.93 
1943 2,574 1.69 0.93 
1944 3,246 2.07 1.14 
1945 3,719 2.20 1.33 
1946 3,512 1.69 1.02 
1947 4,798 2.06 1.15 
1948 7,328 2.41 1.31 
1949 8,863 2.83 1.59 
*Tax Revenue Data from Texas Legislative Council 
Staff Research 
*1 Excluding payroll taxes (unemployment, insurance, 
ete) 


Any discussion of the natural gas industry in the 
state should include something about the gigantic de- 
velopment of United Gas. 


Texas operations of the company play an important 
role in making that company the world’s largest 
handler of natural gas. 

In all its activities—production, transmission, and 
distribution—it is one of the important units in the 
growing Texas natural gas industry. 











Rotary rigs manufactured by the Wichtex Machinery Co., 
Wichita Falls, are widely used in the oil fields. 


United is a pioneering company. Predecessor com- 
panies now part of the United system sold natural gas 
to householders as long as 50 years ago. 

In the early thirties, United’s own construction 
crews freed housewives from the wood stove in many 
Texas towns. And they brought to other communities 
clean, economical natural gas to replace gas manu- 
factured from coal. 

Its transmission lines, making natural gas avail- 
able to industry, are credited with speeding up the 
industrialization of the state. 


ed re 


oe 
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Sunray gasoline plant of the Shamrock Oil and Gas Corporation processes gas from extensive fields near Amarillo. Shamrock 
is an independent producer. 
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Sideboom tractors lower a huge natural gas pipeline into 
the ground near Houston. 


Today the company has 10,420 miles of main trans- 
mission, gathering, distribution and service lines in 
Texas. This is about a third as much mileage as the 
entire State’s designated highway system. 

Through this network, United serves 275,328 resi- 
dential, commercial, and industrial qustomers in 171 
Texas cities and towns. United Gas Pipeline Com- 
pany, the transmission unit of the system, has 3,262 
miles of main transmission lines and 531 miles of 
gathering lines. The distribution divisions operate 
6,027 miles of distribution and service lines. 

Union Producing Company, engages in gas and oil 
production, exploration and drilling and is one of the 
suppliers of the Pipeline Company.! - ~ ~~ 

United has large gas reserves in Texas. It owns 
or has under long-term contract reserves in 142 fields. 








The Spindletop Monument erected in connection with the 
50th anniversary of the discovery of the Lucas gusher. 


The United Gas System maintains a steady growth 
to meet the needs of Texas and the Gulf South area. 
The Company is now building more than 1,100 miles 


of new transmission lines, a substantial portion in 
Texas. 


A gas production summary would reflect a 
steady increase in gas production in the State during 
the last twelve years; in fact, the production of gas 
has more than tripled during that period. Along with 
the increased gas production there was a steady de- 
crease in the amount of gas flared. This reduction was 
due almost entirely to the Commission’s gas conserva- 
tion program. 

In the early days of the petroleum industry waste 
as we know it today was commonplace. Wells were 
brought into production wide open; all the gas being 
flared into the air as a useless dangerous fire hazard; 
oil was often stored in earthen pits which frequently 
broke, dumping thousands of barrels of oil over the 
countryside; a gusher was the mark of success in the 
industry. In following these practices millions of bar- 
rels of oil and trillions of cubic feet of gas were wasted 
because there was little thought or knowledge known 
of conservation. 


Viewed in retrospect, Texas has come a long way 
in the field of conservation since the Railroad Com- 
mission issued its first proration order in 1919. 


The operation practice used in a modern oil field is 
indeed a far cry from the boom-time haphazard pro- 
ducing methods of 25 years ago. Waste in our fields 
today is accidental whereas it was incidental in 1925. 

In the efficiently operated field of today the with- 
drawals from the reservoir are often rigidly controlled 
in order to insure that field does not produce above 
its most efficient rate and every precaution is taken 
to insure that each pound of reservoir energy is uti- 
lized to produce oil. The gas produced along with the 
oil and once flared, now may be reinjected into the 
gas cap of the reservoir from which it was produced, 
while the salt water also produced with the oil is re- 
injected into the oil producing formation below the 
oil water contact. Both of these methods are being 
used extensively in the State’s fields to maintain res- 
ervoir pressure in the newer fields and to repressure 
the older fields. These repressuring and pressure main- 
tenance projects will recover untold millions of barrels 
of oil that would be otherwise left in the ground and 
lost. 

' The people of Texas are conservation conscious. They 
no longer tolerate physical waste of oil and gas 
resources in any form. From the drilling of the first 
well until the field is depleted, the production and con- 
servation of oil and gas in the State’s fields is under 
the supervision of highly trained technologists em- 
ployed by the State to administer the new highly scien- 
tific business of conserving our natural resources. 


New peak records are almost sure to be established 
in every branch of the industry during 1951. New 
fields and new zones brought into production during 
the year indicate a substantial increase in our oil and 
gas reserves. Exploratory activities are still running 
above 1950 despite the steel shortage. The Texas Oil 
outlook has never been brighter than it appears to be 
at this time. 
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MINERALS 


One of several sand and gravel plants operated in the state by Gifford, Hill and Co. This plant is located at Daingerfield and 
serves area near Lone Star Steel plant. 


be prominence of Texas in the production of oil 
and gas is well known. This has diverted attention 
from other mineral commodities so that it is not gen- 
erally realized that the state is one of the leading pro- 
ducers with a value which in 1949 was $144,913,000. 
Only a few states, disregarding the great coal produc- 
ing states, have a greater annual production of min- 
erals than Texas. Furthermore, very few states have 
a greater diversity of mineral commodities. 

This great mineral industry is based on very great 
and continued production of chemical and structural 
materials, smaller but continued production of a va- 
riety of chemical and specialized materials and ores, 
and intermittent minor production of special mineral 
commodities determined by market conditions and 
fluctuations in demand. The major materials are sul- 
fur, cement, sand and gravel, stone, lime, clays, salt 
and gypsum. Some features of Texas mineral produc- 
tion are shown on the accompanying graphs. 

Sulfur is produced in Brazoria, Fort Bend, Liberty 
and Wharton counties in the highly industrialized 
coastal areas. Cement plants pretty well cover the 
market area and are located near El Paso and Sweet- 
water in West Texas, Dallas and Fort Worth in North 
Texas, Waco in Central Texas, San Antonio in South 
Texas, Houston and Corpus Christi in the coastal area. 
The plants at Houston and Corpus Christi use oyster 
shell from the Gulf as a source of lime. Sand and 
gravel of good quality are available over much of the 
state, although in a few areas the supply barely meets 
the present demand. Stone and lime production mainly 
are concentrated in a north-south Central Texas area, 
although basalt is produced in South Texas and rhyo- 
lite in far West Texas. Clay and tile plants are mainly 
grouped in or near the more highly industrialized 
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eastern area. Special clays such as fullers earth, ben- 
tonite and drilling mud are more widely dispersed. Salt 
production at present is mainly from salt domes in the 
coastal area though vast supplies are available in other 
parts of the state. Rock salt is the main source but 


Austin Stone being cut for ornamental use at plant of 
Texas Quarries, Inc. 








Texas Vitrified Pipe Co. plant, at Mineral Wells, specializes 
in manufacture of sewer pipe. 


brines also are utilized. Gypsum is mainly produced in 
Northwest Texas but there has been additional produc- 
tion near Houston in the coastal area, near Falfurrias in 
South Texas, and near Fredericksburg o Central Texas. 


In addition to the main commodities listed above, pro- 


duction has included magnesium, helium, celestite, 
soapstone, feldspar, fluorspar, quicksilver, magnesite, 
gem stones, asphalt, carbon black, magnesium sulfate, 
magnesium chloride, rock wool, terrazzo, sodium sul- 
fate, rock wool, graphite, peat, haydite, bromine, pumi- 
cite, glass sand, lignite, grinding pebbles, iron ore, 


copper, gold, lead, and silver. ” 

Industrial conditions and development have influ- 
enced to a considerable extent the commercial develop- 
ment of some of the materials. A very great concentra- 
tion of industry has grown in the last ten or fifteen 
years in the Coastal Plain area. At the same time great 
areas farther inland remain as ranch and agricultural 
lands interrupted locally by the many oil fields with 
their needs for construction materials and other mineral 
commodities. Some special mineral commodities are ex- 
ploited in areas remote from industry and even trans- 
portation facilities; others, like building stone, even 


Phelps Dodge Refining Co.’s plant at El Paso. This is the 
largest copper refinery in the U. S. 


Loading sulphur into gondolas at operation of Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Co. Sulphur is also shipped by barge. 


of high quality and abundance, remain undeveloped in 
some areas because of their distance from markets. 

In the Coastal Plain area are extensive deposits of 
lignite, bleaching and burning clays, brown iron ore, 
pumicite, salt, gypsum and sulfur, all of which are ex- 
ploited. The latter occurs in the cap rock of some of the 
salt domes. Magnesium and bromine are produced from 
sea water by the Dow Chemical Company at Freeport. 
Lignite, though mined only to a limited extent, now ap- 
pears due for a revival since the Aluminum Company 
of America has announced plans for a large reduction 
plant at Rockdale in Milam County in which lignite will 
be used as fuel source for power. Interest of other com- 
panies indicates that in the not too distant future a sub- 
stantial return to the use of this solid fuel may occur. 
Reserves of lignite in Texas are estimated by the U. S. 
Geological Survey at 23 billion tons with 11.5 billion 
tons available under present conditions. An unusual 
cannel coal near Laredo has yielded 52 gallons of oil per 
ton through low temperature distillation. Iron ore min- 
ing and iron and steel making based on the East Texas 
ores appear to have been firmly established since the 
war. Furnaces and plants are located in East Texas 
and at Houston. 

Brewster, Presidio, Culberson, and Hudspeth counties 
have been traditionally the sites of the principal non- 
ferrous mining activity in the state. Metal mining dates 
back to the 80’s and while only exceptionally has it 
been prominent, sporadic production continues and 
may increase. 

In 1950 there were 182 companies or individuals pro- 
ducing minerals in Texas. The mineral commodities 
numbered 42 and came from 110 counties. The latest 
production figures (1949) show a decline from previous 
years but there is every reason to believe that large 
production will continue for some time. Economists 
believe that the industrial expansion may continue for 
at least two decades barring a national financial crisis 
or disaster. If this is so there will be a continued heavy 
demand for the major construction, industrial, and 
chemical mineral commodities. This condition likewise 
will have a favorable influence on the production of 
the more specialized materials. 
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AGRICULTURE 





Rice being harvested with a combine on a farm on the 
Texas Gulf Coast. Houston is the center of the rich rice 
belt. 


Texas is a major producer of agricultural wealth. 
It produces and sells some 136 different crops. It leads 
the nation in cotton, grain sorghum and pecan produc- 
tion as well as in several minor crops. Alfalfa, wheat, 
truck crops and citrus fruits are substantial sources of 
income in the areas where they are produced. No other 
state has a wider range of climatic conditions nor a 
greater diversity of agricultural production. The grow- 
ing season varies from 180 days in the upper to 320 or 
more in the lower Rio Grande Valley. Rainfall varies 
from near 60 inches annually on the Louisiana border 
to less than 10 inches in far West Texas: 

The number of farms, shown by the 1945 Federal 
Census, was 384,977 and the farm population totaled 
1,487,829. The total value of farms including land and 
buildings was $3,574,997,897, and all lands in farms 
totaled 141,337,744 acres for an average of 367.1 acres 
per farm. Crop land harvested was 27,469,089 acres 
although a total of 34,859,935 acres were available for 
crops. 

The total value of crops produced in Texas in 1950 
was $1,234,416,000. Cotton is the major cash crop for 
the state and the 1950 income from cotton and cotton- 
seed totaled $669,579,000. The crop is produced in all 
except about 30 of the state’s 254 counties. The heaviest 
producing area at present is centered around Lubbock 
on the South Plains. Production in this section, as is 
the case in others, is highly mechanized. 

Despite one of the worst droughts in history, the 1951 
crop production record is expected to be an impressive 
one. The cotton crop is now estimated at 4,800,000 
bales. The per acre yield at 183 pounds which is below 
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the average for the past few years but still above the 
average of 170 pounds per acre for the period from 
1939 to 1948. Other crop yields have also been re- 
duced as a result of the dry, hot weather but as has 
been the case in the past, some sections of the state 
always turn up with outstanding production records. 
It must be remembered that Texas includes about one- 
fifth of the land area of the continental United States. 
It is about equal in size to the combined areas of Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia. Brewster, its largest county, is about 
six times the size of Rhode Island. It is, therefore, 
seldom that a drought covers the entire state at the 
same time. 

The Panhandle area produces approximately 70 per 
cent of thé state’s wheat. The hard winter type of wheat 
is produced and because of its quality most of it is used 
by commercial bakers. The average annual production, 
1937-46, for the state was in excess of 45.6 million 
bushels. The 1947 crop totaled more than 124 million 
bushels. 

Texas produces about one-half of the nation’s grain 
sorghums. In 1950 the production reached 129,000,072 
bushels and was grown on 5,378,000 acres. No Texas 
crop has risen in economic importance faster during the 
past 15 years than has grain sorghums. This has been 
due to the introduction of drought, insect and disease 
resistant and combine varieties, and its adaptability 
for industrial use. The Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station has been responsible for the development of 
most improved varieties; the notable exception, Mar- 
tin’s milo. The crop is produced in every section of the 
state and in even more counties than is cotton. 

Another major development in the field of agronomy 
is the production of forage and seed from legume crops. 
These crops are also widely used in soil improvement 
programs. In 1943 only 169,242 acres of winter legumes 
were plowed under while in 1950 the figure was just 
under two million acres. Much of this acreage is grazed 
before being plowed under. 

In 1943, 3,383,000 pounds of legume seed were har- 
vested from 12,000 acres, but in 1950 the total yield was 
41,812,376 pounds from approximately 198,000 acres. 
The yields of crops following fertilized legumes have 
generally been increased by varying amounts up to 50 
per cent. 





34-foot Graham-Hoeme plow manufactured at Amarillo. 
The chisel-type plow is especially suitable in this area. 
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“King Cotton” grows in great profusion in the Rio Grande Valley both above and below El Paso. This land yields close to a 
bale and one-half per acre. 





Rice is a major crop in Gulf Coastal Prairie sec- 
tion. The annual acreage now approaches 500,000. The 
acreage for 1950 was 473,000 and the production 
reached 11,352,000 bushels. Rice driers and the use of 
combines for harvesting has revolutionized the rice 
growing industry. 

Corn production is important especially in the Black- 
land area of the state. In 1950, 3,130,000 acres were 
harvested and the total production was 65,730,000 
bushels. The use of corn hybrids has increased rapidly 
since the introduction of the first Texas corn hybrid in 
1941. That year only about one per cent of the corn 
acreage was planted to hybrids, the total now is past 
60 per cent. The use of Texas corn hybrids and fer- 
tilizers and legumes in rotation are helping to boost 
corn yields in the state. 

Other crops that are of considerable economic im- 
portance to the state are oats, barley, rye, flax, hay, 
peanuts, broomcorn, roses and the fruit and vegetable 
crops. Texas ships from 50,000 to 80,000 carloads of 
fruit and vegetable crops each year. The principal pro- 

ducing areas are the Lower Rio Grande Valley, Winter 
Harvesting large sweet onions in the Upper Rio Grande Garden, East Texas and of late the South Plains. Prin- 
Valley. Many other fruits and vegetables are grown in cipal crops are Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, 
large quantities. spinach, blackeye peas, cabbage, carrots, beans and 

peas, peppers, beets and lettuce. 


With the exception of citrus and pecans, Texas has 
not exploited its fruit and nut crop potential. Water- 
melon and cantaloupes are important crops in many 
areas of the state and shipments are made to all sec- 
tions of the nation. The citrus crop has suffered heavily 
from disastrous freezes during the past two winters, 
but new plantings are being made of the better varie- 
ties. Production will also be aided when irrigation im- 
provements, now being made, are completed. These im- 
provements include the supplying of additional water 
by the Falcon reservoir which is now being constructed 
on the Rio Grande. Other fruits include peaches, ap- 
ples, pears, grapes, plums and berries. 

Nurserymen of East Texas propagate more than 
sixty per cent of the garden rose bushes produced in the 
United States. today. Most of Texas’ ten to twenty 
million plants are grown within a fifty-mile radius of 
Tyler. 

- *: < Fifty years ago the total income from agriculture 
ps in Texas was little more than a quarter of a billion 
largest. dollars, by 1949 it had reached almost 21% billion dol- 
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lars. During this same period, the nation’s average 
production per farm worker has increased two and 
one-half times. How then have Texans been able to 
make this phenomenal increase? 


The widespread use of machinery and the use of 
scientific information obtained from the results of 
work done by the Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and carried to every corner of the state by the 
Agricultural Extension Service workers in the form 
of demonstrations have been the keys to this record 
of progress. 

The demonstration method of teaching got its start 
in Texas when Dr. Seaman A. Knapp came to Kauf- 
man county in 1903 and set up the first of his demon- 
strations to fight the boll weevil. The Experiment Sta- 
tion with its far-flung system of substations and field 
laboratories makes a special effort to keep in direct 
touch with problems that can only be solved through 
research. A recent example is the work done at the 
Spur Station on controlling mesquite or the new grain 
sorghum varieties developed at the Lubbock and Chilli- 
cothe Stations. Extension personnel carry the results 
of the research findings to the farm and ranch families 
of the state. Both of these great organizations are a 
part of the Texas A. and M. College System. 

Irrigation has played a very important part in mak- 
ing possible higher yields and increased incomes. Some 
314 million acres in the state are now irrigated. More 
than 15,000 irrigation wells provide water, most are 
in the South Plains and lower Panhandle counties, for 
cotton, grain sorghum, wheat, alfalfa and pasture 
crops. More than 250,000 tractors provide the power 
needed to handle the equipment required for the agri- 
cultural production job in Texas. 


The entomologists have contributed their share to 
the increased production. In 1950, 98,000,000 pounds 
of dust and 3,000,000 gallons of spray insecticides were 
used in the state in the fight against cotton insects. 
More than five and a quarter million acres of cotton 
were treated. An estimated saving to the cotton farm- 
ers of the state of $10,000,000 was the final result of 
this program. Similar insect control programs for other 
crops are also being conducted with good results. 


The use of fertilizers has been another contributing 
factor to the increased production. The tonnage has 
increased 400 per cent since 1945. Some 228,286 tons 
of superphosphates were used last year in connection 
with the planting of legume crops. During the first six 
months of 1951, 347,308 tons of all types of fertilizers 
were sold in the state—the highest for any six months 
on record. The soils testing laboratory operated by the 
Extension Service is providing farmers and others with 
information that is helping them to solve many soils 
and fertilizer needs problems. 

The further application of research results to prac- 
tical every day farming will make possible a continued 
progressive agricultural production for the state. Op- 
portunities are many for those who are interested in 
becoming a part of the agricultural industry in Texas. 
Markets are expanding and processing plants are 
needed in many sections for the proper handling, proc- 
essing and packaging of agricultural commodities. Such 
facilities will tend to make the industry even more 
stable and prosperous in the future. 
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Large rice irrigation unit, manufactured by Layne-Texas 


Co., produces 3,500 gallons of water per minute. 


The Rio Grande Valley below EI! Paso is a heavily culti- 


vated irrigation district. 
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LIVESTOCK 





A familiar scene at an Amarillo stockyard. 


For over 260 years, livestock — especially cattle — 
have been of enormous significance in, the history of 
Texas and in the economic welfare of each generation 
of its people. From the very first cattle claimed the 
broad land of the Lone Star State and the fullness 
thereof. For a century and longer, Texas has been the 
leading cattle state of the Union. Here was the reser- 
voir from which was drawn the beef for older areas 
gone industrial; here was the breeding ground for the 
Western Plains when the buffalo were killed off and 
the Indians were placed on reservations. 

What is said of cattle may be said in slightly smaller 
measure of sheep and goats, though neither sheep nor 
goats has added a legendary figure of fact and fiction 
to the pages of the history of civilization comparable 
with the Texas cowboy. 


Texas owes her lasting prominence in the range 
livestock business to the diversity of her natural re- 
sources and growing conditions, and to policies of land 
disposal which encouraged large holdings. Succes- 
sively, there was an awareness by the governments of 
Spain, Mexico, the Republic and the State that grazing 
most of these lands would yield a larger return than 
would be realized through their use for any other 
purpose known at the time. 

Even now, about 60 per cent of the surface of Texas’ 
168,732,160 acres is devoted to grazing. Due to cli- 
matic conditions and to the topography of much of 
this land, it is probable for all time to come that Texans 
will devote a larger acreage to pastoral pursuits than 
to the production of cultivated crops. 

Land has ever been the cornerstone of Texas’ wealth 
and of her economic and social progress. It was the 
abundance and the fertility of this land that attracted 
the colonists from abroad and from the older states. 
Barter of the unoccupied public domain, title to which 
Texas retained upon statehood in 1845, hastened the 
building of the Texas we know today. Taxation was 
obviated to some extent through large grants of land 
for educational purposes. And revenues derived by the 
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State from its own lands have generally resulted in a 
lower tax rate on an ever-increasing amount of wealth. 

Such land policies made possible the great Prairie 
Cattle Company of the 1880's, which was said to have 
once owned “all outdoors”; the three-million-acre 
“XIT” ranch of the Capitol Syndicate, extending south 
through 10 counties of the Texas Panhandle; and in our 
own time, the King ranch in South Texas and the 
Matador ranch in Northwest Texas, each spread en- 
closing nearly one million acres within its fences. 

The cattle first driven into Texas from Mexico in 
1690 by Spanish missionaries and colonizers were 
descendants of Moorish stock bred for centuries on the 
Andalusian Plains of Spain. On the coastal prairies 
of Texas they were fused with lesser kinds to create 
the most romantic animal] the world has ever known! 
—the Texas Longhorn. 


Livestock and poultry on Texas farms and ranches 
on Jan. 1, 1951, showed about 5 per cent increase over 
a year earlier, according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

All-cattle numbers were up 8 per cent, stock sheep 
and goats up 6 per cent each, and hogs up 5 per cent. 
Turkey numbers were unchanged, and chickens (ex- 
cluding broilers) were down 5 per cent. 

The inventory value of all livestock and poultry at 
more than $1.6 billion was a record high and was 44 
per cent above the 1950 estimated valuation. 

Texas has more than 11 per cent of all the cattle of 
the United States, 25 per cent of the sheep and about 87 
per cent of the goats. Livestock income to Texas farm- 
ers and ranchmen, by percentages, from 1924 through 
1947 was about: 42.31 from cattle; 17.47, dairy prod- 
ucts; 10.85, eggs; 8.80, hogs; 6.12, wool; 4.39 chickens; 
4.05, sheep; 2.65, turkeys; 2.34, mohair; and 1.02 from 
other classifications. 

Down-the-line betterment in all phases of Texas’ 
livestock and poultry production is being accomplished 
through programs carried to Texas farmers and ranch- 
men by the Texas Agricultural Extension Service. 
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All cattle and calves on Texas farms and ranches, 
Jan. 1, 1951, were estimated at 9,260,000 head. This is 
the largest total since 1902. Of this number, 7,951,000 
are classed as other than “milk cows.” Bulk of the 
overall increase in “all cattle” was in beef-type animals. 
Beef cows were up 12 per cent, yearling heifers up 14 
per cent and calves up 16 per cent. Small farm herds 
showed greater increases than large ranch herds. 

Inventory value of all cattle on Texas farms and 
ranches was $1.3 billion, a 47 per cent increase over 
1950. Average value was $142, as against $104 a year 
earlier. 

Fort Worth, San Antonio and Houston are Texas’ 
leading cattle and other livestock sales centers, each 
having a public stockyards. Armour and Swift main- 
tain meat packing plants at Fort Worth. Swift has 
other plants at San Antonio and Dallas. Independent 
meat packers also operate at Fort Worth, Houston, San 
Antonio and other centers. In 1950 there were 168 live- 
stock auction rings operating in Texas. 

The predominant Texas beef cattle breed is the 
Hereford. Roughly, Herefords comprise about 75 per 
cent of the range cattle, Brahmans about 15 per cent 
and Shorthorns and Aberdeen-Angus about 10 per cent. 
The Shorthorn and Aberdeen-Angus generally are 
found on many smaller ranches and stock farms. The 
Brahman is found generally along the Gulf Coast and 
over a tier cf adjacent counties. This breed mostly is 
crossed with other breeds to produce offsprings that 
reach desirable market weights earlier, and that are 
more immune to heat and insect pests. 

Santa Gertrudis is the only beef cattle breed devel- 
oped in the Western Hemisphere. A product of Texas’ 
King ranch, it essentially is 5, Shorthorn and 34 
Brahman. 

While Texas is generally regarded as a range live- 
stock state, some of all species are fed out for slaugh- 
ter. By percentages, neither the number nor the total 
valuation of full-fed livestock would be large. 

The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture are in an extensive 
breeding experiment to develop a better beef-type 
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Sifting steers at the 1950 Houston Fat Stock Show where 
some 600 steers were exhibited. 
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animal. through crossing Herefords and Brahmans. 
Lasting results are not expected before 25 years. 

Texas had 1,309,000 milk cows valued at $236,929,- 
000 on Jan. 1, 1951. In number, this was an increase 
of 2 per cent over Jan. 1, 1950, and an increase in in- 
ventory valuation of $58,592,000. 

Only Wisconsin, Minnesota and New York have more 
dairy cattle than Texas. But the average production in 
Texas of 3,110 pounds of milk and 137 pounds of butter 
fat per cow is much lower in state ranking thari Texans 
like to admit. The per-cow production is being in- 
creased by better-balanced feeding, culling out inferior 
stock and'a sound breeding program. Artificial breed- 
ing associations have mushroomed throughout the lead- 
ing dairy cattle areas since the first in Texas was 
formed in 1946. Also contributing materially to better 
dairy cattle and better production are dairy herd im- 
provement associations. 

Approximately 75 per cent of the milk cows in Texas 
are of Jersey breeding. Other major breeds are Hol- 
stein, Guernsey, Milking Shorthorn, and a few Ayrshire 
and Brown Swiss. 

There are now about 225 dairy processing plants in 
Texas. Dairy products manufactured in Texas in 1947 
included 17,629,000 pounds of creamery butter; 13,- 
338,000 pounds of cheese; about 4,000,000 pounds of 
cottage cheese; 37,575,000 pounds of evaporated milk; 
26,725,000 gallons of ice cream; and nearly 2,000,000 
gallons of sherberts, custards and malted milk. 

As with beef cattle, the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
have a long-time crossbreeding program with dairy 
cattle. It involves the Jersey and Brahman. 

Texas, the leading sheep state, has about 25 per cent 
of the Nation’s sheep and shears about 25 per cent of 
its wool. The 1945 Census showed 28,263 farms and 
ranches with sheep. 

Sheep numbers in Texas on Jan. 1, 1951 were esti- 
mated at 7,119,000, as against 6,756,000 a year earlier. 
The value per head increased from $15.38 to $21.77, 
and total valuation from $103,877,000 to $154,962,000. 

The Texas sheep industry is mostly on a ewe and 





Brahma cattle flourish on the broad prairies of the coastal 
plains. 











Texas has about twenty-five per cent of the nation’s sheep, 
and shears about the same proportion of its wool. 


lamb basis and income from lambs almost equals that 
from wool. 


Although there are some sheep in gach of Texas’ 254 
counties, about 75 per cent are concentrated on the 
Edwards Plateau, which comprises all or part of about 
40 counties in Southwest Texas. Leading counties in 
sheep numbers, according to the 1945 Census, were: 
Val Verde, 646,283 head; Pecos, 398,400; Crockett, 
388,110; and Tom Green, 299,774. 


Texas has about 87 per cent of the Nation’s goats and 
produces about 90 per cent of its mohair. The industry 
is concentrated on the Edwards Plateau and in South 
Texas, where the browsing Angora thrives on dwarf 
live oak and other brush. Goats were shown on about 
15,000 Texas farms and ranches in the 1945 census. 

Texas goat numbers increased 6 per cent during 
1950, from 2,295,000 to 2,433,000 head. Average valu- 


About seventy-five per cent of the milk cows in Texas are 
of Jersey breeding. 


. ation increased from $5.70 to $9.50, and total valua- 


tion from $13,082,000 to $23,114,000. 

Leading counties in 1945 were: Edwards, 268,836 
head; Kimble, 159,521; Val Verde, 149,014, and Kerr, 
141,837. 

Texas is the eighth-ranking state in swine production. 

Hog numbers in Texas on Jan. 1, 1951 were estimated 
at 1,786,000, an increase of 5 per cent over the 1,- 
701,000 head shown a year earlier. The average valu- 
ation increased from $20.80 to $24.40 and total valua- 
tion from $35,381,000 to $43,578,000. 

Hog numbers, as reported on Jan. 1 each year, are 
misleading. Actually Texas raises about 2,400,000 hogs 
and pigs a year. The lower total on Jan. 1 is because 
about 25 per cent of the pigs are farrowed in March, 
fattened and sold in the fall; therefore, they do not 
show up in the January inventory. 

Fort Worth, Dallas, San Antonio, Amarillo, Houston, 
Lubbock and Plainview are the leading Texas swine 
sales centers. After Fort Worth, however, Los An- 
geles, Calif., is the major central market. 

Texas ranks behind Iowa in the number of chickens. 
The last census showed chickens on 338,975 farms. 

The number of chickens in Texas—25,884,000—on 
Jan. 1, 1951 was 5 per cent less than a year earlier. 
The average value, $1.15, was 4 cents higher than a 
year earlier. 

Chickens are dispersed over all Texas’ farming areas. 

Texas cooperates with the National Poultry Improve- 
ment Plan, which stresses the development of high- 
producing strains and disease-free flocks. The Leghorn 
is the leading chicken breed in Texas. Efforts are being 
made to develop new breeds and strains better adapted 
to Texas conditions. 

There has been an enormous expansion of the broiler 
industry in several Texas areas in recent years. Gon- 
zales, Nacogdoches, Shelby, Smith, Kaufman, Dallas, 
Lavaca and Lamar counties are among the leaders 
in this new industry. 

Texas and California see-saw as the leader in turkey 
production. The latest census showed turkeys on about 
40,000 Texas farms. There was no change in turkey 
numbers in Texas for 1951 and 1950, each Jan. 1 
showing 755,000 birds. Average valuation this year 
of $5.00 was 20 cents higher than a year ago; total 
valuations were $3,775,000 for 1951 and $3,624,000 a 
year earlier. 

DeWitt, Gonzales, Fayette and Lavaca counties are 
the leading turkey producers. Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Brady, Brownwood, Wichita Falls, Cuero, Gonzales, 
Austin and Plainview are important sales centers. 
Cuero long has been known for its annual “turkey trot.” 
Out-of-state markets for Texas turkeys are Florida, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and Massachusetts. 

The leading commercial breed is the Broadbreasted 
Bronze. Many growers are going to the Beltsville White, 
a smaller bird which is more suitable for the small 
family, and as a year-around bird. Halved and quar- 
tered turkeys and turkey steaks are being sold in Texas. 

Texas is a leading state in the production of turkey 
hatching eggs. The Brady and Coleman areas are big 
egg producers. About 5,000,000 such eggs are produced 
annually and shipped to hatcheries in Texas and other 
states. 
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FOREST PRODUCTS 


ln Texas, generally looked upon as a state with oil | 


wells, cattle and millionaires, there: are over 44,000 
people more familiar with the terms board foot, saw- 
dust, and band saw than with such words as corral, 
branding iron, or gusher. 

Those 44,000 Texans are employed by 1,500 wood 
using industries in Texas with an annual pay roll of 
$77 million in 1947. Increased wages since 1947 place 
the pay roll well above this amount ($100 million in 
1950). Lumber production in 1947 was valued at over 
$96 million and remanufactured wood products $56 
million—a total annual production of over $152 mil- 
lion. By 1950, expanded production and swiftly rising 
prices had brought value of production up to a total 
of over $300 million. 

Unlike oil and natural gas, forests are a renewable 
resource. Wood, the raw material with 10,000 uses, 
is playing an increasingly important role in the econ- 
omy and industry of Texas. 

Altogether, tree growth is found on 35 million acres, 
one-fifth of the State. This includes mesquite and oak 
areas of minor importance. The principal commercial 
forest region contains 11 million acres of southern pine 
and hardwood trees located in 36 counties of East 
Texas. Other timber lands in Texas include 5 million 
acres of post oak, a continuation of the central hard- 
wood region and five million acres of cedar found in 
the cedar breaks of Central Texas. 

Four national forests in the pine-hardwood region 
in East Texas with a total acreage of about 66,000 
acres supply timber for the forest industry of the 
State. These timber lands, managed on a sustained 
yield basis, insure a supply of sawlogs and pulpwood. 


LUMBER INDUSTRY 


The bulk of the forest industries lie in East Texas. 
Eighty-six per cent of the State’s 644 sawmills, em- 
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ploying 24,600 people, are within this part of the 
State; 266 are large, stationary sawmills producing 67 
per cent of the State’s lumber. 

Portable and stationary sawmills in Texas have an 
estimated capacity of 132,162,000 board feet per month. 
Planing mills handle approximately 102 million board 
feet monthly and 58 million board feet can be run 
through dry kilns in this same period. Sixty per cent 
of the lumber produced in Texas is used within the 


Timber! Pine trees like this mature in a few years and 
support a growing sawmill industry. 
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Second growth pine timber. This is a typjcal scene in the 
“pine belt” of East Texas! 


State. Lumber in Texas is big business, accounting for 
57 per cent of the forest drain. 


PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTION 


The rapidly growing pulpwood industry consumes 
17 per cent of the wood volume cut in Texas. In 1949 
Texas pulpwood industries consumed 749,700 cords of 
pine and 41,200 cords of hardwood valued at $7 mil- 
lion. Additional pulpwood was shipped to mills in 
Louisiana and Arkansas. Forty-four counties contrib- 
uted to this production. 





Pulpwood on its way to the grinder at Southland Paper 
Mills at Lufkin, will soon be used in your local newspaper. 


The first pulp mill in the South for the production 
of kraft paper was built at Orange, Texas, in 1910. 
Kraft paper is the tough, brown paper used in grocery 
bags, cement bags, and boxes. The pine timber used 
in the sulphate process for the manufacture of kraft 
paper breaks down fewer of the long wood fibers so 
necessary for strong paper. 

In 1939, after Charles Herty, a Georgia chemist, in 
cooperation with the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
perfected the manufacture of newsprint from south- 
ern yellow pine, the South’s first newsprint mill, the 
Southland Paper Mill, sprang up in a Lufkin cotton 
patch. Today, Texas pine can be used to make news- 
print. 

The Champion Paper and Fibre Company's mill at 
Houston manufactures high grade coated papers for 
labels and packaging and magazine stock for many 
national periodicals. 











Poles from Texas forests being loaded for trip to pressure 
treating plant of Koppers Co., at Texarkana, 


A new $30 million pulp mill is planned for Evadale, 
Jasper County. It will be operated by the Houston Oil 
Company and the Scott Paper Company. The Scott 
Paper Company is nationally known as a manufac- 
turer of sanitary tissue and towels. 

In addition to newsprint and coated magazine stock, 
many grades of paper and specialized paper products 
are manufactured in Texas. In 1947 there were 57 
such manufacturing establishments employing over 3,- 
800 persons. Other paper products include bond, mim- 
eograph, and waxing papers; paper bags, milk bottle 
stock, kraft specialities, set up box board, linoleum 
liner, roofing felts, building papers, and felt speciali- 
ties. 

The pulpwood industry in Texas permits a better 
utilization of Texas trees. Tree tops removed in log- 
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ging operations, and young trees removed in forest 
improvement cuttings were previously left in the for- 
est. Now they provide additional income to Texas 
woodland owners. 

The pulpwood industries are taking steps to insure 
a dependable supply of raw materials. The Champion 
Paper Company with 153,600 acres; the Southland Pa- 
per Mill with 134,000 acres; and the International Pa- 
per Company with 63,800 acres have qualified for mem- 
bership in the Texas Tree Farms System. These mills 
purchased over two million pine seedlings during the 
1951 tree planting season. Many of the seedlings were 
given to land owners to encourage reforestation and 
other forestry practices. 


OTHER FOREST INDUSTRIES 


Furniture and fixture manufacturing operations in 
Texas increased to 266 firms with over 5,000 employees 
in 1947. The value of shipments rose from six million 
dollars in 1939 to approximately $23 million in 1947, 
and over $80 million in 1950. 

There are a number of opportunities for expansion 
of the furniture industry in Texas, especially in juve- 
nile furniture, low-priced furniture, and porch and 
lawn furniture. 

In 1950, the South, with more than 40 per cent of 
the nation’s wood-treating plants, treated approxi- 
mately half of the total national production. Texas, 
with 22 wood-treating plants, leads the nation. Seven- 
teen of the 22 plants in Texas are commercial, treat- 
ing wood for sale or by contract. The remaining plants 
are operated by railroads for their specific use. Nine- 
teen of the treating plants utilize pressure equipment. 

Utility poles, so necessary for delivering electricity 
to home and industry, and for communication by tele- 
phone and telegraph, play an extremely important role 
in modern life. While ships are no longer made of 
wood, no substitute has been found for wooden piling 


and wharfs at seaports in Texas and other places along 
the nation’s coastline. Poles and piling consume two 
per cent of Texas’ forest commodity drain annually 
and provides employment for over 1,000 people. 


FOREST PROTECTION, 


The State organization chiefly concerned with good 
forest management and protection is the Texas Forest 
Service, a part of the Texas A. & M. College System. 
It is one of the few State forest services directly con- 
nected with a land grant college. 

The major function of the Texas Forest Service is 
to make it possible for communities now dependent on 
forest industries to continue to exist. Forest manage- 
ment will insure the supply of wood needed by 
industries. 

Idle and abandoned land is being reforested with 
trees produced and distributed by the Texas Forest 
Service. These seedlings of today will soon be tall pines 
ready for harvest in the future. 

The Texas Forest Service is helping to maintain 
a dependable wood supply by protecting forests from 
fire, insects, and disease. Woodland owners and the 
public are being shown the value and problems of 
forest management. Through research more efficient 
utilization of timber and wastes from mills is being 
achieved. 

Texas participates in a national movement called the 
Tree Farm System. In Texas, the system is sponsored 
by the Texas Forest Service, Texas Forestry Associa- 
tion, East Texas Chamber of Commerce, and the South- 
ern Pine Association. As of September 1, 1951, Texas 
had 306 certified tree farms with a net acreage of 
3,079,628 acres—the largest tree farm acreage of any 
State in the nation. 

In war and peace, the forests and forest industries 
of Texas will produce forest products necessary for 
our nation’s welfare. 


Angelina County Lumber Company plant at Keltys, Texas. 
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Trinidad, Texas, steam-electric generating station of the Texas Power & Light Co., showing the 187,800 kw power plant, its 15 
acre switch yard, warehouses, control house, laboratory, plant grounds, and part of the 700 acre lake. 
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Vasr as is the state of Texas, with its industries 
widely scattered and its cities miles apart, there is 
scarcely any part of the 267,339 square-mile area that 
is not served by electricity. 

Twelve major companies have a network of power 
lines that reach into every one of the 254 counties. 
While the business-managed companies have been par- 
ticularly progressive in expanding facilities to serve 
industry, farms, ranches and home owners throughout 
the state, close cooperation has been given rural elec- 
trification projects so that few far-distant homes need 
do without the convenience of electricity. 

In no other state in the entire union have the power 
companies been more aggressive in fostering projects 
that would help develop the enormous resources of 
the state. Top executives in all the companies have 
taken a leading part in contacting industries all over 
the country, to “sell” the state of Texas for new plant 
locations. All the companies maintain industrial de- 
velopment departments with highly trained specialists 
who work closely with chambers of commerce and 
research institutions, with a view to building up pay- 
rolls for the communities they serve and creating 
large markets. 

Not only is there an adequate supply of power now 
produced to serve all existing industries, but nearly all 
the companies are in the process of making extensions 
and several large new plants are in the blueprint stage, 
in anticipation of new demands for the ever-increasing 
list of new industries. 

Central Power and Light Company serves the rich 
area in the triangle reaching roughly from Del Rio to 
Columbus and down to Brownsville, taking in the fabu- 
lous Rio Grande Valley. 

The net capability of the company’s system today 
is 247,000 kilowatts. Of this power, 223,000 kilowatts 
is provided by the company’s own plants and 24,000 
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kilowatts comes from neighboring systems under firm 
purchase contracts. 

One new power plant, the 33,000 kilowatt Laredo 
power station, was completed and put into service 
early this summer. A 33,000 kilowatt addition to the 
company’s Victoria power station is under construc- 
tion and is scheduled for completion next September. 
Equipment for 66,000 kilowatt unit, scheduled for 
service by January 1, 1954, has been ordered for 
another location yet to be determined. An additional 
20,000 kilowatt contract becomes available January 
1, 1952. 

These additions mean an increase of 48 per cent in 
the company’s net capability during the next 27 
months. 

Since the end of World War II, the company has 
more than doubled its system capability. 

Community Public Service Company serves widely 
scattered communities in many sections of the state, 
producing much of its own power and having inter- 
connecting lines with major Texas companies. 

Dallas Power and Light Company, while not serv- 
ing a large area, is one of the Southwest’s most im- 
portant distributors of electricity. In addition to other 
plants, the company last year put into operation a new 
25,000 kilowatt addition to its Mountain Creek steam 
electric station. 

Facilities are tied in with Texas Power and Light 
and Texas Electric Service Company, other companies 
in the group owned by Texas Utilities Company, of 
which the Dallas company is a subsidiary. 

El Paso Electric Company, with headquarters in 
El Paso, Texas, serving the West Texas area 119 miles 
east to Van Horn, Texas, as well as parts of New 
Mexico, has just completed a five-year expansion plan 
costing $12,473,536 and is currently studying the pos- 
sible construction of additional generating facilities 
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in 1954 at an approximate cost of $6,000,000. 

The company at present is capable of producing 
124,000 kilowatts. No decision has been made on 
future expansion, but additional units with a capacity 
of between 30,000 and 40,000 kilowatts are under 
study. 

Included in the recently completed expansion for 
the five-year period was installation of two turbo- 

: generators, one a 20,000-kilowatt unit and the other 

* a 30,000-kilowatt unit. The two units, with associated 
plant expansion, increased the company’s power pro- 
duction capacity by 77 per cent over its wartime 
capacity. 

Gulf States Utilities Company’s transmission sys- 
tem covers an area starting at Kosse, in east Texas, 
and runs roughly southeast to the Texas-Louisiana 
line and across the rich agricultural, timber and min- 
eral lands to and beyond Baton Rouge, in Louisiana. 

Principal communities in the area in Texas include 
Navasota, Alvin, Conroe, Liberty, Beaumont, Orange, 
and Port Arthur. Aside from being in the richest 
agricultural and timber section of the state, the com- 
pany serves the tremendous chemical industries, in- 
cluding the world’s largest refineries, as well as rubber 
plants, shipyards, steel fabricating plants, oil tool 


manufacturers, rice mills, saw mills, and a wide variety 
' 


of industries. 


Location of the important ports at Beaumont, Port 
Arthur and Orange have had an important part in 
creating the ever-growing power load of the company. 

Generating facilities have been doubled and re- 
doubled to meet the ever-increasing load and additional 
units are constantly in the blueprint stage. 

Houston Lighting and Power Company serves the 
5,600-square-mile central portion of the Texas Gulf 
Coast. Industrial activity in the company’s service 
area (which centers on Houston and includes Galveston 
and 144 smaller towns and communities as well as 
large farming and ranching areas), has been increas- 
ing steadily for a number of years as a result of the 
migration of industry to an area rich in natural 
resources. 





Knox Lee plant of Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., in . 
East Texas, now complete with two 35,000 kw units with 
a third still to come. 

The principal activities in the area served by the 
company are: Oil production and refining, and pro- 
duction of natural gas; manufacturing of oil tools, 
ships, steel and steel products, cement, paper, syn- 
thetic rubber, chemicals and chemical products; pro- 
duction of magnesium; cattle raising; meat packing’ 
and food processing; shipping and other transporta- 
tion; agriculture, including the raising of cotton; rice 
and livestock feeds; and the mining of sulphur, salt, 
and gypsum. 

In order to supply the electrical needs of the area, 
the company has carried on a continuous expansion 
program throughout the postwar period. Approxi- 
mately 90 million dollars will have been invested in 
new generating, distributing and related facilities 
during the five-year period ending December, 1951. To 
the company’s generating capacity of 252,500 kilo- 
watts at the end of 1946, there have been added dur- 
ing this same five-year period another 367,000 kilo- 
watts, about one and a half times the capacity built 


of 


a + 
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Gulf States Utilities power station located near Beaumont on the Neches River. This station has 180,000 kw and is the source 
of much of the power for the Sabine-Neches area. 
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Riverview plant of Southwestern Public Service Co., at 
Borger, the power center for the North Plains area. 


up during the first half-century of the company’s ex- 
istence. An additional 400,000 kilowatts of generating 
capacity now under construction will be brought into 
operation during the years 1952 through 1954. It is 
anticipated, however, that scheduled increases in power 
requirements of the area will load the new units upon 
installation. 

Southwestern Electric Service Company serves 
more than forty communities in eight central and east 
Texas counties. Largely agricultural until recently, this 
area is rapidly becoming an important industrial em- 
pire, because of labor supply, transportation, and wide 
variety of raw materials close at hand, including oil 
and gas. 

The company vperates one generating plant in its 
Jacksonville division and has standby plants in its 
central division, but secures most of its power from 
inter-connecting lines with Texas Power and Light Co. 

Southwestern Gas and Electric Company supplies 
electric service in 17 counties in east Texas. Almost 
the entire needs of 14 counties are served. These are 
Bowie, Franklin, Titus, Morris, Cass, Wood, Upsher, 
Marion, Harrison, Van Zandt, Gregg, Rusk, Panola, 
and Shelby. Some service is also maintained in Red 
River, Hopkins and Smith counties. 

Southwestern’s largest steam electric power generat- 
ing plant, the Knox Lee Power plant, is located on 
Lake Cherokee in Gregg county in east Texas. Two 
35,000 kilowatt generating units are in operation and 
work is in progress installing the third unit. This will 
be in operation in 1952, bringing capacity of the plant, 
which began operating late in 1949, to a total of 105 
kilowatts. 

In the meantime, the company has announced plans 
for the construction of a new power plant at- Lone 





San Angelo plant of West Texas Utilities Company. This 
firm serves 167 communities in central West Texas. 
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El Paso Electric Company’s Rio Grande plant at El Paso 
serves a large area in West Texas. 


Star, Texas, site of the huge Lone Star Steel plant. 
The original installation will be one 40,000-kilowatt 
unit, which is scheduled for delivery in 1954. 

Southwestern Public Service Company supplies elec- 
tric power for the Panhandle and South Plains of 
Texas, the Oklahoma Panhandle, the Pecos Valley, 
and Clovis-Portales areas of New Mexico, and the 
southwest corner of Kansas. 

Southwestern serves its vast 45,000-mile area, 
larger than the states of Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island combined, through 10 base load power plants 
and a transmission line network totaling more than 
3,000 miles. 

Southwestern’s 11th base load power plant, Plant X, 
in Lamb County, is now under construction, with the 
first unit, a 50,000 kilowatt turbo-generator, scheduled 
to go on the line in the summer of 1952. When the 
second unit, a 100,000 kilowatt generator, is in opera- 
tion in 1953, Plant X will be the largest of the power 
plants on the system, and its capacity alone will be 
greater than was the capacity of the entire system 
in 1943. 

Southwestern’s peak load hit a new high this sum- 
mer, 338,500 kilowatts. By comparison, the 1943 peak 
was 89,800 kilowatts. System engineers estimate the 
1953 peak at 475,000 kilowatts, and are planning a 
generating capacity of 526,100 kilowatts to be ready 
for the new load. 

Texas Electric Service Company, serving the vast 
west Texas area, running west, southwest and north 
from Fort Worth, has more than tripled its generat- 
ing capacity since the end of World War II. 

With 121,000 kilowatts available in 1945, the com- 
pany had a capacity of 374,275 kilowatts at the start 
of this year. Since that time work has started on 


50,000 kw Monahans plant of Texas Electric Service Com- 
pany serves areas as far as 259 miles away. 
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two more plants—one with 44,000 kilowatt capacity 
and another with 80,000 capacity — which will be 
completed next year. 

New transmission lines, substations, and connections 
with other power systems has created a vast power 
grid that strengthens the entire state power system, 
and places Texas ahead of all other industrial frontiers 
in the nation. 

With the completion of new plants now under con- 
struction by Texas Electric Service Company and in- 
terconnecting systems, Texas will have a power grid 
that will be three times the capacity that was avail- 
able at the end of the last war. All of the money 
that is represented in these enterprises comes from 
private investors, without a single cent of government 
subsidy. 

Texas Power & Light Company’s expansion program 
which began in 1946 already has more than doubled 
the amount of available electric power in the 52 
counties of north, central and east Texas, where the 
company operates. 

At the present time, Texas Power & Light Company 
can supply more than twice as much electricity as it 
could just prior to World War II. Today the company 


has a firm capacity of 328,700 kilowatts as compared 


to 155,940 kilowatts in 1941. 

Plans are now being made for installations that 
will approximately double the present available sup- 
ply by 1954, when it is expected an additional 285,000 
kilowatts will be on TP&L lines to meet the demands 
of its customers. Of this, 5,000 kilowatts will be added 
to the Gainesville plant in 1952. The new plant at Lake 
Creek, near Waco, will add 60,000 kilowatts in 1953. 
Two other plants, to be located at undetermined sites, 
will increase the TP&L power supply by 80,000 kilo- 
watts each in 1954, and an additional 60,000 kilowatts 
will become available from a private source in Milam 
county shortly after this. 

Texas Power & Light Company’s transmission lines 
are interconnected with the lines of adjacent systems, 
so that surplus power can be made instantly available 
at any point within the area served in the event of 
emergency need. 


West Texas Utilities Company’s 3,100-mile high volt- 
age transmission system, interconnecting four modern 
steam generating stations, serves an aggregate popula- 
tion of 600,000 in 167 towns and communities in 49 
central west Texas Counties. 

The phenomenal development of the West Texas 
Utilities service area—an area where the principal 
cities have doubled in population during the last decade 
—is based on a vast store of natural resources, includ- 
ing oil, natural gas, gypsum, building stone, ceramic 
clays, silver, lead and mercury. An extensive and 
highly diversified agricultural program and a well- 
balanced livestock industry combine with the natural 
resources of the region to provide a highly stable 
economy. 

The high income level of the area, the abundance 
of low-cost fuel and electric power, and a moderate 
climate which allows year-round outdoor activity make 
the area highly attractive to industry. 

Keeping ahead of the ever-growing demand for elec- 
tric power in this rapidly expanding area, the West 
Texas Utilities Company has steadily increased its 
generating capacity. By 1953, a generating capacity 
of approximately 204,470 kilowatts will have been in- 
stalled. This generating capacity increase of 150 per 
cent over the 1946 system capacity, represents a 
$40,000,000 expansion program which insures an ade- 
quacy of electric power for West Texas. 

Lower Colorade River Authority, a nontax-supported 
agency of the State of Texas, provides all the require- 
ments for electric power and energy for 41 central 
Texas counties, an area larger than the New England 
States. 

In addition to serving 34 larger municipalities, 250 
smaller communities and 11 rural electrification co- 
operatives within this 31,000-square-mile service area, 
LCRA provides large blocks of power to its neighbor- 
ing utility systems. 

Created in 1934, this state-owned, nonprofit corpo- 
ration owns and operates six major dams and power 
plants on the Colorado River, and operates a steam 
generating station on the Comal River at New Braun- 
fels under a lease arrangement. 


Laredo Power Station is Central Power & Light Company’s new electric generating station. It has a net capability of 33,000 kw. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Missouri Pacific’s Settegast Yard at Houston is one of 
the most modern railroad yards in the world. 


HIGHWAYS 


B erween 1940 and 1950 the population of Texas 
increased 20% or 1,257,000, the number of cars and 
trucks increased by 1,331,000 to 3,133,000 vehicles, 
the maintained highway mileage increased by 13,700 
miles, and highway travel almost doubled. In this pe- 
riod Texas experienced great industrial expansion and 
development of its natural resources and ail business 
experienced unusual growth. 


In keeping with the State’s enlarging economy the 
designated State Highway System has been expanded 
and now embraces 44,600 miles, of which, 38,930 miles 
of paved roads are State maintained. In the post war 
period approximately 16,000 miles of paved farm-to- 
market roads have been completed. These roads now 
provide convenient arteries into most agricultural 
areas of the State. 

The long range objectives of the Highway Depart- 
ment have been to develop an inter-connected all 
weather highway system to serve the 254 counties, 
the cities, and the towns; to extend this service into 
the State’s farm areas through the progressive de- 
velopment of the Farm to Market Road System for 
improvement of the principal County roads, and to 
provide adequate arterial highways and Urban Ex- 
pressways consistent with traffic requirements, includ- 
ing the development of four-lane divided highways 
where intensive traffic congestion requires. These three 
major types of highway improvements so essential to 
the State’s economic life are well advanced. On the 
arterial highway system completed several years ago, 
needed improvements are being provided consistent 
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with available finance and increments of Urban Ex- 
pressways are now accommodating very heavy traffic 
and providing relief in traffic-congested cities. Com- 
pleted sections of Urban Expressways are in use in 
Houston, Dallas, San Antonio and Fort Worth and an- 
other is rapidly nearing completion in Austin. Im- 
provements on the arterial system of highways in- 
clude over 300 miles of four-lane highways either 
completed or under construction. Unusual progress has 
been made since 1945 in developing the planned 35,- 
000 mile Farm-to-Market Road System and continu- 
ance of its rapid expansion has been provided for. 

The Texas Highway System provides an excellent 
paved network of roads for industry in the State, af- 
fording ready access to far-flung markets or raw 
products, connecting the high plains with the seaport, 
the farm with the metropolis, and the interior of the 
state with its key border points. 


RAILROADS 


With 15,554.91 miles of first main-line track, Texas 
ranks first among the States in railroad mileage. 

For the year 1950, the Texas railroads carried ap- 
proximately 156 million tons of freight, with revenue 
of $358,864,946, and 5,398,602 passengers with revenue 
of $22,272,261. 

Total railway operating revenues were $417,448,827, 
with operating expenses of $308,277,599, leaving a net 
revenue from railway operations of $109,171,228. 

Deducting railway tax accruals, per diem rents, fixed 
charges, and so forth, the railroads came out of 1950 
with a net unencumbered income of $25,766,953. 

Texas is served by nine major railroads and many 
other smaller lines. The major roads are Missouri- 
Kansas & Texas, “Katy,” Southern Pacific, Rock Is- 
land, Missouri Pacific, Texas & Pacific, Frisco Lines, 
Santa Fe, Kansas City Southern, and St. Louis South- 
western. 

A great deal of the credit for the location of hun- 
dreds of new plants in Texas goes to the Agricultural 
and Industrial Development Departments of these rail- 
roads. Their unceasing efforts to locate new industries 
on their rights-of-way have met with outstanding 
success. 

The full import of this work is apparent after a care- 
ful consideration of the economic advantages that ac- 
crue to a commnuity<in which a new plant is located. 

Through their efforts the railroads themselves are 
prospering, but equally important, as each new plant 
goes into operation Texas (and the South) moves 
closér to a-full realization of her industrial potential. 


AJR TRANSPORTATION | 


» Texas with its vast areas and varied resources lends 
itself easily to air transportation and can attribute 
much of its progress in recent years to the surge of 
aviation activity within and from inside its borders. 

Eleven scheduled airlines operate over 10,294 miles 
of air route in 67 Texas municipalities. These include 
Braniff, Trans-Texas, Pioneer, American, Eastern, Pan 
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American, Chicago and Southern, Continental, Mid- 
Continent, Central, Trans-World and Delta. In addi- 
tion, hundreds of non-scheduled cargo and passenger 
operations add their contribution each month to the 
state’s transportation picture. Approximately 8,000 air- 
craft and 27,000 pilots engage in some type of aviation 
activity on 702 airports and airstrips in the state. 

Transport of cargo by air has become of practical 
necessity to hundreds of Texas manufacturers and re- 
tailers, farmers and industrialists. Slick Airways, pio- 
neering from its headquarters at San Antonio, has set 
an enviable pace in peacetime cargo transport, where 
20 years ago there was hardly a total of 8,000 pounds 
of international cargo flown into this entire country 
by air in a year, in 1950 the amount totaled more than 
80 million pounds. A considerable portion of this cargo 
moved through Texas’ five international ports of entry 
at Brownsville, San Antonio, Dallas, Houston, and El 
Paso. 

Everything from ladybugs, being transported to the 
farmer needing them to eat the insects destroying his 
food crop, to huge pieces of oil well rigging is now 
included in this cargo. The Tyler rose grower with 


new markets in Chicago, the Amarillo tornado victim , 


in need of blood plasma, the Dallas clothing manufac- 
turer setting the styles for Eastern fashion markets, 
the Valley citrus grower supplying the nation with 
its morning orange juice, the surgeon with a life to 
save 1,000 miles away—they all add up to the impor- 
tant role air transportation has assumed in today’s 
living. Hardly a Texas family lives which is not served 
directly by either airlines or air cargo which insures 
for it healthier foods; more rapid dissemination of 
news, entertainment and culture, and swifter control 
of epidemics and aid to disaster areas. 

The growth of passenger and air mail transporta- 
tion, starting in 1927, has exceeded the phenomenal 
growth of air freight. 

Air transportation’s role in Texas Civil Defense pic- 
ture is large. Its great advantage of speed and ease 
in hurdling barriers make it a natural. Non-scheds 


The turning basin at Port Houston, one of the leading ports in the nation. 
More than 41,000,000 tons of cargo were handled here in 1950. 
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have done a magnificent job in transporting military 
personnel, a healthy item in the Texas transportation 
picture considering the many military installations in 
this State. ; 


SEAPORTS 


There are 13 deepwater ports in Texas grouped 
around four channel systems. Houston, Galveston and 
Texas City are on the ship channel which runs from 
the outer bar at Galveston to Houston, with an exten- 
sion to Texas City. Sabine Pass, Port Arthur, Beau- 
mont, Orange and Port Neches are on the Sabine- 
Neches Waterway. Port Aransas, Ingleside and Corpus 
Christi are on the Corpus Christi Ship Channel. 
Brownsville and Port Isabel are on the Brownsville Ship 
Channel, while Freeport is at the mouth of the Brazos 
River. 

The recent development of the new port at Harlingen 
is bound to have a widespread and beneficial effect. Of 
prime importance is the fact that it is giving new 
impetus to the development of industry in Cameron 
and Willacy counties. 

One of the world’s greatest ports is at Houston, 
where the Houston Ship Channel carries a total of over 
34,000,000 tons annually, including foreign, coastwise 
and intracoastal business. 

Excellent facilities at the Port of Houston, as well 
as its strategic location, contribute to the port’s high 
rank and its continued expansion. 

More than $50,000,000 already has been spent on 
facilities at the port, and the long-range improvement 
program now under way is to cost about $32,000,000 
upon completion. Federal funds have been used to im- 
prove the port, which is to have a minimum depth of 
36 feet from the Gulf to the Turning Basin. 

In addition to improvement of the waterway, the 
Navigation District recently bought 840 acres of land 
at a cost of $1,000,000 for possible further expansion 
of terminal facilities and for spoilage areas. The largest 








Missouri, Kansas and Texas diesels 
serving the state. 

















Highways cover the state from Gulf to 
Plains and mountains and have helped 
build a great trucking industry. 


tract of 523 acres is near the Todd-Houston Shipyards 
and is well located for building a terminal. Within 
the past two years the District has acquired three 
other major tracts of land at a cost of $775,000. 

The Navigation District within the past 18 months 
has opened two new wharves. In April, 1950, Wharf 
9, built at a cost of $2,000,000 was opened. It has facili- 
ties for handling cargo up to the heaviest machinery 
and has shed space of 150 by 500 feet. The apron 
space is 50 by 500 feet. 


In March, 1951, the District opened Wharf 16 at a 
cost of $1,000,000. It is an open-type wharf, primarily 
for handling such cargo as lumber and pipe. 

Another open-type wharf is planned for the im- 
mediate future and will cost about $1,250,000. 


The Navigation District already has facilities for 
berthing 17 vessels, a total of 7,863 feet of shipside 
space, 1,203,507 square feet of covered space and 
558,000 square feet of open storage space. A grain 
elevator has a capacity of 3,500,000 bushels and can 
handle 80,000 bushels per hour. 


There are four privately-owned terminals for hire 
at the port. Long Reach Terminal has facilities for 
berthing eight ships and has 872,000 square feet of cov- 
ered storage space. It has about 500,000 square feet 
of transit shed and can handle 200 railway cars. 

The Manchester Terminal Corporation has berthing 
facilities for four ships and handles cotton as well as 
other general cargo. The terminal has three two-story 
buildings which are concrete and completely fireproof. 
Also, there are 40 acres of open storage space. 





Port of Brownsville which long has 
served Rio Grande Valley agriculture 
and industry. 
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Delta Air Lines’ 56-passenger DC-6 on 
the ramp at Love Field, Dallas. Delta 
serves several other towns in Texas. 


Freight conveyor system at Southern 
Pacific’s freight station in Houston 
speeds up operations. 


Loading scene at the Port of Beaumont. 
Principle exports from the Port of 
Beaumont are rice, oil and lumber. 


Sprunt Docks can berth two ships and has ware- 
house space for 150,000 bales of cotton in a fireproof 
building. Sprunt’s also has facilities for handling gen- 
eral cargo. 

Adams Terminal is owned by the Phillips Chemical 
Company and has 2,600 feet of shipside space for five 
vessels, mostly for bulk cargo. The Phillips plant 
make ammonium sulphate which the terminal ships. 
Adams has 300,000 square feet of warehouse space, and 
its facilities include six giant cranes capable of han- 
dling 80,000 pounds each. 

In addition to unexcelled facilities, the port is 
connected with five railways to speed shipments to 
any point inland. 

The grand total of all Texas port traffic in 1947, 
including barge traffic using Port Lavaca, was 123,- 
536,000 tons. 

During 1949 the Intracoastal Canal of Louisiana and 
Texas was completed the entire length of the Texas 
coastline from Orange to Brownsville, giving it a con- 
nection with the Mississippi Waterway System, which 
had previously been connected to Orange. This canal 
has connections by shallow water channels some 30 
miles up the San Bernard River, eight miles up the 
Colorado, a short tributary to Palacios, and channels 
to Rockport and Aransas Pass. 

The Texas section of the Intracoastal Waterway has 
connections to the Mississippi and Warrior canal sys- 
tems, giving the Gulf Coast an inland water route to 
many of the industrial centers north of Texas. The 
Texas portion of the Waterway carried close to 
17,000,000 tons during 1947. 


Kansas City Southern Lines harbor fa- 
cilities at Port Arthur include docks, 
warehouses and grain elevator. 
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RESEARCH 


E ARLIEST non-agricultural research in Texas prob- 
ably originated with the 1914 projects on road building 
undertaken by the Texas Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion, College Station, then a part of the School of 
Engineering at Texas A. and M. From that humble but 
most important beginning the research activities of 
the state have expanded in scope and size until at 
present they embrace a myriad of problems, many of 
which are national and international in interest and 
importance. 


In the succeeding 37 years, the Texas Engineering 
Experiment Station—now a part of the Texas A. and 
M. System, embracing an administrative network of 
five service agencies and four colleges—has grown un- 
til its present full time professional and non-profes- 
sional staff consists of approximately eighty persons. 

The original highway projects are still making im- 
portant research contributions, among which are re- 
cently developed rapid soil moisture tests and volumes 
of important data on highway structures and channeli- 
zation. 


Another field of research is sanitary experimenta- 
tion. The same attention has been given the farmer 
with his water supply and sewage disposal problems 
as has been given large and small municipal centers 
concerned with these, and industrial concerns disposing 
of various kinds of wastes from manufacture. Present 
projects include disinfection of rural water supplies, 
sewage purification by rock filters, durability of metal 
pipes exposed to sewage gases, oxidation of settled 
sewage by horizontal filters, and sedimentation of sew- 
age. 

Research efforts in cottonseed processing have been 
centered on determining greater utilization with re- 
sulting increases in markets. This program has fur- 
nished data on such possibilities as (1) prepressing 
ahead of solvent extraction, (2) applying mechanical 
pressure simultaneously with solvents, (3) using 
solvents on whole cottonseed after removal of only 
first-cut linters, (4) using acetone in solvent extrac- 
tion, and (5) separating pure oil from isopropanol ex- 
tract of cottonseed by liquid-liquid means. 

A three-phase industrial survey program is also a 
field of effort of the Texas Engineering Experiment 
Station. (1). Expansion of selected Texas industries 
is stressed in studies intended to provide information 
on various industries suited to Texas for which natural 
resources and other conditions permit greater develop- 
ment. (2). Ancther survey deals with subjects having 
a bearing on the growth of Texas industry yet not 
comrnonly associated with industrial development in 
the narrow sense. For example, analyses have been 
made of (a) the scope and quality of certain industrial 
engineering practices among Texas firms and (b) the 
productivity of labor in ten industries in the Texas- 
Oklahoma-Arkansas-Louisiana area, using labor turn- 
over, sales volumes, and the like to establish criteria. 
(3). Regularly conducted surveys of out-of-state pur- 
chases by Texas organizations providing statistics in- 
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dicative of market size are of major importance. Such 
statistics are developed through out-of-state purchases 
surveys which indicate products purchased by Texas 
organizations in excess of local manufacturing capac- 
ity. Information on the dollar value of their purchases 
are solicited from all known Texas buyers, and from 
the samples thus obtained, total purchases are esti- 
mated. 

Major facilities are available for aeronautical re- 
search and internal combustion engine testing. Co- 
operative facilities include an A-C network calculator 
for power studies and a mass spectrometer. Miscellane- 
ous projects are conducted in the fields of air condition- 
ing, petroleum refining, school building architecture, 
reverse cycle heating, agricultural aviation, and petro- 
leum production. 

The Bureau of Business Research, at the University 
of Texas in Austin, rounds out a quarter-century of 
service to the citizens of the state this coming Decem- 
ber. Since its inception in 1926, the Bureau has served 
the people of Texas in numerous ways. 

The basic function of the organization is collecting 
and interpreting statistics through cooperation with 
the Construction Division of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor; the Bureau of Census, 
Department of Commerce; and the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, in 
gathering statistical information on Texas business. 

Statistical summaries are published in a monthly 
journal, the Texas Business Review, and comprehen- 
sive cumulative data are released in semi-annual issues. 
The Review is supplemented by special monthly re- 
leases on construction and retail trade in Texas. 

In addition, the Bureau publishes many pamphlets 
and booklets, as well as full-scale research monographs 
written by faculty members of the University on a 
wide variety of subjects. One series of publications 
deals with personnel practices in certain fields of busi- 
ness; another, the “Texas Industry Series’, is current- 
ly inaugurated. There has been considerable interest, 
also, in the “Bibliography Series” and the group of 
“Business Leaflets”. However, the most widely dis- 
tributed publication is the Directory of Texas Manu- 
facturers, which lists manufacturers of the state, both 
by products and locations. A popular supplement to 
the Directory is New and Expanded Industries in 
Texas, issued about four times a year. One of a series of 
“Business Guides,” entitled Manufacturing Space in 
Texas Available for Sale or Lease, is used by out-of- 
state firms seeking locations in Texas for purposes of 
expansion. 

Another function of the Bureau is the preparation of 
special studies for public and private agencies. These 
studies are underwritten by the agency concerned and 
are directed by well qualified staff members. 

Located immediately west of San Antonio are three 
scientific institutions founded to serve the man-in-the- 
street. 

Southwest Research Institute, largest of the three 
scientific, nonprofit organizations, was established in 
1947 to conduct industrial research in the interest of 
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building the regional, national and _ international 
economy. 

Conducting scientific and technological research on 
an at-cost basis, it is a nonprofit, independent, public 
service institution dedicated to the enhancement of the 
public welfare through the development of natural re- 
sources, agriculture, manufacturing, public health and 
national security. 

The Institute of Inventive Research, founded in 1946, 
has among its purposes the development of carefully 
selected inventions from institutions and qualified in- 
dividuals, at the same time seeking to assist business 
firms in expanding their production lines by providing 
them with new products and processes. 

It was founded to aid the general welfare through 
development of inventions; to create a living endow- 
ment for the support of fundamental research, partic- 
ularly in the Foundation of Applied Research, and to 
aid qualified inventors in the commercialization of 
products and processes which otherwise might not 
reach maturity. 

In addition, the Institute seeks to assist manufac- 
turers and processors by licensing them to utilize new 
items with which they might diversify/their production 
lines. 

The Foundation of Applied Research, established in 
1941, is concerned principally with fundamental re- 
search in the fields of biology, biochemistry, medicine, 
agriculture and livestock. This work is supported by 
grants-in-aid, gifts and other contributions from com- 
panies, associations and individuals. 

A public service organization whose findings become 
public property available to all, the Foundation of Ap- 








120,000-pound capacity Universal testing machine used by 
the Shilstone Testing Laboratories at Houston and Corpus 
hristi. 
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plied Research works primarily in the fields of medical, 
agricultural and biological problems. 

All three scientific organizations are designed to be 
self-perpetuating and _ financially self-supporting 
through research grants and underwritings as well as 
contributions, with any funds accruing from an excess 
of income over operating costs to be invested in expan- 
sion of staff, laboratory buildings and scientific research 
equipment. 

Southwest Research Institute, the Institute of Inven- 
tive Research, and the Foundation of Applied Research 
are separately organized and have different objectives, 
but all are closely affiliated through their boards of 
trustees and a single administrative official in the office 
of president. 

The Texas A. and M. Research Foundation, of Col- 
lege Station, was incorporated in 1944 as a nonprofit 
corporation to make available to individuals, corpora- 
tions, trade associations, firms, and similar groups, 
certain facilities of the Texas Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College System for research and reports on a fee 
basis. However, it is legally and financially independent 
of the College System. 

The Foundation has access to all the research facil- 
ities of the System as well as the services of over 600 
staff members of forty-eight teaching departments in 
the fields of forestry, veterinary medicine, agriculture, 
engineering, and the basic sciences and arts. 

Among those organizations which have either sup- 
ported research projects or have contributed to its 
progress by gifts of money or equipment are many of 
the prominent names in the chemical, petroleum, paper, 
iron and steel, clothing, tool and die, and food products 
industries, as well as public utilities and governmental 
agencies. 

In addition, most of the institutions of higher learn- 
ing carry on varied programs of a non-continuous na- 
ture utilizing the staff and laboratory facilities avail- 
able to them. 


COMMERCIAL RESEARCH 


Also important in the field of research is the work 
done by commercial testing laboratories. Recognition 
of the fact that testing of foods, building materials, 
manufactured products—anything that is to be used 
by man-—has become practically worldwide. 

As Texas has continued to expand industrially, more 
and more the services of reputable testing laboratories 
have been called upon. A routine day for most testing 
laboratories may involve cargo surveys, inspections of 
food products, checking the tensile strength of iron 
bars and other metals used for construction, analyzing 
soil to determine mineral content, and determining the 
entire composition of complex gases and fuels for the 
oil industry. 

Most testing laboratories stand ready at all times 
to make quantitative and qualitative analyses of almost 
any type of material. Millions of dollars have been 
saved by the research and product development work 
of testing laboratories. 
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Texas State Capitol at Austin. 


LEGISLATION, 


TAXES, 


© cations of Necessity issued in 1951 to Texas 
corporations and others planning business expansion 
in Texas exceed $700,000,000. Scheduled construction 
not having: the tax advantage is in excess of $400,000,- 
000. Undoubtedly, this billion-plus new business, boost- 
ing Texas’ economy to fantastic heights, results to a 
considerable extent from the favorable legislation, tax, 
and labor climate of the state. 

Texas legislators for many years have jealously 
guarded the atmosphere in which industrial expansion 
is presumed to flourish, and it is significant that Texas 
has so far looked with jaundiced eye upon state-im- 
posed individual and corporate income tax. Likewise, 
it has bellowed to the world that general sales taxes 
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AND LABOR 


are an abomination and will be considered only over 
the dead and lifeless bodies of presently robust and 
lively Senaters and Represenatives. 

The Legislature, incidentally, is composed of a Sen- 
ate of 31 members, elected to four-year overlapping 
terms, and a House of Representatives of 150 members 
elected to two-year terms. The executive department, © 
headed by the two-year-elective-term Governor, ad- 
ministers more than 150 officers, boards, commissions, 
and agencies. Only a handful of state officials are elec- 
tive, including the Lieutenant Governor, Attorney Gen- 
eral, Comptroller of Public Accounts, Treasurer, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Commissioner of General 
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Land Office, and the three members of the Railroad 
Commission. Most of the others are appointed by the 
Governor, usually with the consent of the Senate. 
Although it would appear the legislative branch wields 
considerable dominance, in 1942 the people of Texas 
amended their Constitution to put the state on a “pay 
as you go” basis. Before any appropriation bill can be 
signed by the Governor, except those declaring an 
emergency and passed by a 4/5 majority of the mem- 
bership of both houses, the Comptroller of Public Ac- 
counts must certify that sufficient tax revenue is in 
sight during the next biennium to liquidate the ap- 
propriation. Texas government costs exceed half a bil- 
lion dollars annually, and the Comptroller’s estimate 
on the adequacy of funds has consistently been on the 
conservative side. In the past nine years Texas has 
had no deficit spending. 

This does not mean that the Legislature cannot ap- 
propriate according to its needs. It does mean, how- 
ever, that any tax increase to support any appropria- 
tion must be voted during the same session, with the 
result that the general public knows exactly for what 
purpose the increase is contemplated and can make 
itself felt before the tax or the appropriation is voted. 

In a recent study the Texas Legislative Council 
found that in fiscal 1948 federal, state, and local tax 
collections on a per capita basis as a percent of per 
capita personal income was 27.29% for the United 
States as a whole. It then selected ten states which 
were studied for comparative purposes. These were, in 
addition to Texas, California, Florida, Illinois, Loui- 
siana, Michigan, Nebraska, New York, Oklahoma, and 
Pennsylvania. Comparable total percentages range as 
follows: 


Total Local State Federal 
New York 36.75 4.27 3.35 29.13 
Michigan 32.06 3.04 4.60 24.42 
Illinois 30.41 2.74 > oA 24.98 
United States ... 27.29 3.21 3.82 20.25 
California 26.66 3.45 5.06 18.15 
Pennsylvania 26.41 2.25 2.85 21.31 
Oklahoma 24.06 2.64 5.81 15.61 
Nebraska 23.38 3.80 2.47 17.11 
Florida 22.78 3.59 4.95 14.24 
Louisiana 21.70 2.18 5.88 13.64 
Texas 21.56 3.21 3.73 14.62 


Texas revenue is derived from some 30 sources. 
Almost a third comes from severance taxes on natural 
resources and the bulk of the balance from seven other 
major taxes, these are: 

1. Selective sales and gross recepits taxes which in- 
clude motor vehicle fuels, alccholic beverages, 
tobacco products, insurance companies, public 
utilities, and automobiles. 

. License and privilege taxes, which include motor 
vehicles and operators, corporations in general, 
alcoholic beverages, hunting and fishing, and chain 
store. 

3. Property tax. 

4. Death and gift tax. 

5. Poll tax. 

6. Other. 

7. Unemployment Compensation. 

During recent deliberation of Texas’ 52nd Legisla- 
ture, when along with other more tangible and less 
painful expense it became apparent the cost of Texas 


government would require upward adjustment, the 
search for new revenue was long and exhaustive. Even 
though a tax on natural gas was the only new tax 
added, and moderate revisions were made in the exist- 
ing taxes, the 52nd Legislature (as did the 51st) be- 
lieved the tax structure needed a long-haul overhaul. 
A legislative council had been appointed by the 51st 
Legislature to study the tax situation. The Council, 
composed of a Chairman, President of the Senate; a 
Vice-Chairman, Speaker of the House; 5 Senators; and 
10 Representatives, was armed with certain broad 
powers and responsibilities. 

Under the penetrating eye of Mr. John Moseley, hired 
by the Council to sparkplug the study, a preliminary 
report, both on a detailed survey of part of the exist- 
ing tax structure and on a comparative basis with 
other similar states, was placed in the hands of the 
Representatives and Senators when the 52nd Legisla- 
ture convened. 

The initial survey, which covered five of the nine 
major taxes, was so penetrating, well organized, and 
bluntly stated that the 52nd Legislature voted unani- 
mously for the Council to continue its studies for the 
next biennium to provide interim reports and to point 
up and emphasize loopholes, faulty administration, 
weaknesses, overlapping, and inefficiencies wherever 
they might be found or indicated. 

Any corporation operating or contemplating oper- 
ating in Texas, unless engaged in the production of 
raw materials, is subject to only four direct state taxes. 
These are corporation or franchise, license, property, 
and unemployment compensation tax. 

A discussion of the unemployment compensation tax, 
levied on all businesses employing eight or more, fur- 
ther indicates the attitude of Texas lawmakers in pro- 
viding a favorable tax climate. Payroll taxes are levied 
on an experience-rated basis. A rating is earned after 
an employer has paid the standard tax of 2.7% for 
approximately three and a half years as required by 
Federal Law. After that time, the tax rate is arrived 
at on the basis of individual experience based on stab- 
ilized employment, and may be reduced to a mini- 
mum of one-tenth of one per cent of taxable payroll. 
Approximately 31,000 employers are presently subject 
to the Act, of which 9,500 enjoy the minimum rate. 
Some 9,000 employers have as yet not qualified for an 
experience rating, leaving 12,500 employers paying 
taxes at rates graduated in steps of one-tenth of one 
per cent. 


The 51st Texas Legislature amended the Texas Un- 
employment Compensation Act to provide that: “when 
the amount in the trust fund on January 1 of the year 
for which rates are being computed is 2 hundred mil- 
lion dollars or more and bears a percentage relation- 
ship of 8% or more to the total taxable wages for the 
preceding year, a reduction in tax rate by one-tenth of 
one per cent for each 5 million dollars in the fund, 
which represents an excess over the amount in the 
fund necessary to an 8% relationship between that 
fund and the total taxable wages for the preceding 
calendar year, shall be granted to all employers en- 
titled to experience tax rates; provided further that 
no employer shall be required to pay contributions at 
a rate greater than 2.7% nor permitted to pay con- 
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tributions at a rate less than one-tenth of one per 
cent.” 

The effect of this amendment has been forcibly 
brought home to some 12,266 Texas employers who 
are now in the process of being refunded a million and 
a half dollars as a result of the formula. 

A recent comparative study based on postwar ex- 
perience through 1949 shows the Texas trust fund will 
sustain unemployment at the average annual cost ex- 
perienced during 1946-1950 for 19.8 years, the third 
longest probability expectancy in the United States. 
Insurance claims paid out to unemployed Texans in 
1946-1950 as a per cent of the taxable wages for the 
same period was four-tenths of one per cent, the lowest 
in the Nation, and less than one-third of the national 
average. The U. S. average unemployment insurance 
tax rate was 1.4% of taxable wages, which compared 
with nine-tenths of one per cent in Texas. However, 
the amendments to the Texas Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act voted by the 51st Legislature and be- 
coming operative January 1, 1950, have since reduced 
the Texas tax rate to .566 and give Texas the lowest 
rate in the nation. 

In any discussion of taxes the unique position of 
Texas in the ownership of several large endowment 
funds is of considerable interest. These funds at pres- 
ent amount to some four hundred million dollars and 
result from the fact that Texas retained its public 
domain when it was annexed to the United States. 
Funds have accumulated largely from land rental and 
oil royalties which for many years increased slowly 
and came primarily from sales and lease of low-priced 
range lands. The discovery of large oil fields on lands 
in the public domain has caused great acceleration of 
the growth of these funds, and it is predicted that the 
state will eventually have the greatest endowment fund 
in existence in its permanent school fund. The Univer- 
sity of Texas now has one of the greater endowment 
funds among single educational institutions, and if the 
rate of growth of recent years continues it could easily 
become the largest such fund in the United States. 

While legislative and tax considerations are prime 
location factors, it is nevertheless also true that the 
availability, skills, and attitude of labor are equally 
important. The high rate of industrialization during 
the past decade is indicated by the increase in manu- 
facturing employment, which in 1940 was 210,000, and 
as of July, this year, stood at 454,900. 

Naturally, such increase in the use of highly skilled 
labor has brought about increased activity on the part 
of labor unions which has, in turn, brought increasing 
pressure on the Texas Legislature for the passage of 
bills designed to maintain favorable labor climate. 

Although the unions have grown numerically at a 
rapid rate, the geography of the state is such that 
their full strength is difficult to muster at any given 
time. As a result, most of the laws enacted during the 
last four years have tended to favor industrial expan- 
sion. 

Without attempting to cover the entire field of labor 
legislation, perhaps a better way to illustrate the mood 
of Texas Legislators would be to quote a synopsis of 
Senate Bill No. 267 which, after having been bounced 
around in conference committees, was finally approved 
June 28, 1951, and became effective September 7, 1951. 
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The bill is titled “Restraint of Trade—Closed Shop.” 
An Act amending the anti-trust laws of the 

State of Texas, Title 126, of the Revised Civil 

Statutes, by adding a new Article to be known as 

Article 7428-1, providing: that it shall constitute 

a conspiracy in restraint of trade for any em- 

ployer and any labor union or labor organization, 

or other organization, to,enter into any agree- 
ment or combination whereby persons are denied 
the right to work for an: employer because of 
membership or non-membership in such union, 
labor organization; or other organization; or 
whereby such membership or non-membership is 
made a condition of employment or of continua- 
tion of employment by an employer; providing 
that any act or agreement by which any person, 
group or organization refers for employment, or 
agrees to refer for employment, migratory farm 
laborers, shall not be unlawful if such persons, 
groups or organizations refer persons for employ- 
ment regardless of whether the persons referred 
do or do not belong to a labor union or other 
organization; providing that if any portion of the 

Act is held unconstitutional it shall not affect the 

validity of other portions hereof; repealing all 

laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith; and 
declaring an emergency. 

Some extremely interesting developments have 
already arisen in attempts by both management and 
labor attorneys to interpret the effect and force of this 
bill. It is hardly conceivable that managerhent, which 
has dealth long and successfully with labor unions by 
amicable even if contractual agreement, will abruptly 
negate those agreements. It is also highly unlikely 
that organized labor in Texas will dispense with its 
business agents and skilled recruiters because they can 
no longer “agree” to furnish a union worker to an em- 
ployer. 

In spite of this situation only six labor disputes 
started during July, 1951, and involved 293 workers. 
Disputes reported during the month totaled 34 and 
included those in existence from: previous months and 
in one or two cases for several years. Six were settled 
in July involving 365 workers. At July’s end only 28 
disputes remained involving 1,858 workers. 

A further reflection of the calmness of industrial 
relations in Texas is the fact that during the first 
seven months of 1951 there were just 42 strikes or 
lockouts involving 7,798 workers. These figures take 
an additional meaning when stacked up against the 
fact that over 2,500,000 persons are employed in Texas 
in non-agricultural jobs. 

The unemployment ratio is lower in Texas than for 
the Nation, but the Texas Employment Commission — 
reports that hiring restrictions are stili high. Women, 
people over 40, minority groups, and physically handi- 
capped people will become available for inclusion in 
the labor market if the tightening demand loosens hir- 
ing restrictions. 

Stringent labor shortages, except in national skill 
shortages, exist nowhere in Texas at present. Some la- 
bor markets have perceptibly tightened in recent 
months and as the construction program gains momen- 
tum certain areas may experience relatively short sup- 
ply of labor. However, the dispersion of industry in 
the state, not only by interests already located there 
but by those coming into the state is widespread 
enough that sufficient labor supplies should be avail- 
able. 














EDUCATION 


Main building and Tower of the University of Texas at 
Austin. 
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Tax cultivated mind,” said Mirabeau B. Lamar, 
“is the guardian genius of democracy.” He was speak- 
ing to the Congress of the Republic of Texas in the 
fall of 1838 as newly elected president of the Republic. 
Just two years earlier, this sprawling, almost unpeo- 
pled nation had declared its independence from Mexico, 
partly because Mexico had “failed to establish any 
public system of education.” 


Since those years of hope and rebellion, the people 
of Texas have given great attention to the public edu- 
cation. In 1855, the state was able to apportion only 
sixty-two cents for the education of each of the 65,000 
students enrolled in the public schools. By the time of 
World War I, this quota for each student had increased 
more than tenfold, the total school population more 
than twentyfold. More impressive yet, today’s appro- 
priation per student is ten times what it was in 1916, 
and the school enrollment continues to grow. 

Much of the recent progress in Texas public edu- 
cation has come about through the effect of the Gilmer- 
Aiken acts, an almost revolutionary series of educa- 
tional laws passed by the state legislature in 1949. 
The acts established a Central Education Agency to 
supervise the public schools of the state under the 
head of a unified administrative branch; they provided 
for equalization of educational opportunities through- 
out the state, whether in prosperous county or poor; 
and they set up an elaborate schedule of teaching posi- 
tions, defining the duties and requirements of each and 
setting minimum salaries according to responsibilities, 
training, and experience. These minimum salaries, 
moreover, were higher than those previously paid 
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many teachers in the state, and the schedule offered 
particular incentive to teachers interested in seeking 
graduate degrees. By last year, more than 90 per cent 
of public school teachers in the state had college de- 
grees, nearly 20 per cent of them graduate degrees. 

The resulting increase in the number of well- 
qualified teachers attracted to the public school sys- 
tem throughout the state has been particularly note- 
worthy in the Negro schools, which now operate under 
the same requirements as the white schools and which 
offer their teachers the same salaries and benefits. 

The immense area of Texas, as well as the large 
number of school children—a larger proportion than 
in any state of equal or greater population—pose un- 
usual problems for the Texas education system. These 
factors have required, for example, a larger number 
of high schools, 1,535, than in any other state. Only 
two other states have more elementary schools than 
Texas. Today, among the eighteen most populous 
states in the nation, Texas stands first in the ratio 
of total personal income spent for public education, 
and between 1938 and 1948 the amount spent for the 
education of each pupil in Texas rose 69.6 per cent 
after adjustment for price changes, a greater rise than 
in any other state. 


Nor do the educational opportunities for Texans end 
at the graduation from high school. According to a 
recent survey, there are 152 universities, colleges, and 
special advanced schools in Texas, of which forty-two 
serve the needs of the Negro population. Largest 
school in the sate is The University of Texas. At the 
Main University in Austin, twelve colleges and schools 
with fifty teaching departments require a teaching 
staff of more than 1,000. Over 15,000 students were 
enrolled there last year. In addition to a broad range 
of academic work, the University offers scientific and 
technical programs that contribute directly to the cur- 
rent growth of industry and national defense. The 
National Defense Research Program has granted the 
University some forty-five research contracts for proj- 
ects concerned with the development of guided missiles, 
radar, microwaves, gunfire control, jet-engine con- 
struction, nuclear physics, and so on. A research staff 
of 235 full members and many more assistants takes 
part in such work as this. The entire state is served 
by the Division of Extension of the University. 

The University of Texas System, coordinated under 
the general direction of a chancellor and board of 
regents, includes several other units. At the Medical 
Branch in Galveston, some 200 nursing students and 
550 medical students are in training. In connection 
with the school, a new $14,000,000 hospital is under 
construction. Some 380 additional medical students are 
trained at the Southwestern Medical School in Dallas. 
The Dental Branch and Postgraduate School of Medi- 
cine of The University are located in Houston, and the 
latter has branches in other cities, where physicians 
are provided refresher and specialized courses, particu- 
larly important in wartime in training doctors to 
handle new fields and use new methods. Another unit 
of the University is the M. D. Anderson Hospital for 
Cancer Research, in Houston; it has served 1,600 
patients during the past year, and will soon be able 
to accommodate still more in its new $6,500,000 plant, 
to be equipped with a radioactive cobalt therapy unit 
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under construction at the Oak Ridge plant of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Texas Western College, at El Paso, is the farthest 
west of any branch of the University. It maintains a 
division of mines and engineering in addition to schools 
of arts and sciences, engineering, and a graduate school. 
Southeast of El Paso, in the Davis Mountains, is 
McDonald Observatory, owned by The University of 
Texas and operated jointly with the University of Chi- 
cago. The main telescope, 82 inches in diameter, is 
one of the most active in the world because of the 
unusually favorable climate at its location. At Port 
Aransas, the University maintains the Institute of 
Marine Science, which carries on constant research on 
the marine life of the Gulf of Mexico. 


Coordinate with The University of Texas System 
is The Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College 
System. In addition to the main colleges, the 
A & M System includes Arlington and Tarleton 
State Colleges, Prairie View Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College for Negroes, and several experimental sta- 
tions and extension services. This system, like The 
University of Texas System, is coordinated under the 
direction of a chancellor. 


Texas Southern University, established in 1947 at 
Houston as a state university for Negroes, enrolled 
more than 2,000 students during its second year of 
operation. The institution offers a complete curriculum 
including most fields of science and the arts, and Negro 
students seeking education in graduate fields and spe- 
cialized subjects not taught there are offered admission 
to The University of Texas. 

There are-eight senior colleges originally established 
by the state.as teachers’ colleges. Although all of them 
now serve’ a more general purpose, teacher-training 
courses are still featured. They are: West Texas State 
College,‘Canyon; North Texas State College, Denton; 
East Texas State College, Commerce; Stephen F. 
Austin-State College, Nacogdoches; Sam Houston State 
College, Huntsville; Southwest Texas State Teachers’ 
College, San Marcos; Sul Ross State College, Alpine; 
and the Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
Kingsville. 

The Rice: Institute and The University of Houston, 


Both in Houston, are the leading privately endowed 
non-demoninational universities in Texds. The Rice 
Institute chooses about 400 applicants for each year’s 
freshmen class, exacting high scholastic performance 
but rewarding all students enrolled with free tuition. 
The University of Houston, a much larger institution, 
offers a wide choice of subjects on its campus, where 
rapid building expansion is yet underway. 

Texas Technological College, at Lubbock, once large- 
ly a regional institution, now enrolls more than 6,000 
students from forty-two states and seventeen foreign 
countries. Texas State College for Women, Denton, 
known as a sister school to Texas A & M, prepares 
women for careers in homemaking as well as a variety 
of professions. 

Three of the more distinguished denominational col- 
leges in Texas are Baylor University, Southern Metho- 
dist University, and Texas Christian University. 
Baylor, located in Waco, was chartered in 1845 by 
the Congress of the Republic of Texas. .It now em- 
braces ten schools and colleges, including Gplege 
of Medicine at Houston and the College of Den 
and Graduate Research Institute at Dallas:, .. This, 
versity has recently emphasized a prograrti of ed 
tion in American Civilization. 

Southern Methodist University, in Dallas, maith, 
enrolls more than 10,000 students in regular and extep- 
sion courses. Particularly notable is the downtown 
branch of the university, where courses in adult edu- 
cation and advanced subjects are given emphasis. 

Once an almost itinerant college, Texas Christian 
University was moved four times before it became 
firmly established in Fort Worth, its present home.” 
With the growth of Fort Worth as an industrial and” 
defense center, the technical courses offered at Texas 
Christian have assumed special significance. : 

Perhaps the outstanding trend in higher education» 





in Texas during recent years has been the increase in) 


the number and enrollment of junior colleges. More » 
than fifty years ago, Decatur Baptist College, at De-7 
catur, was founded as the first junior college in the 
United States. Today, Texas has fifteen independent? 
junier colleges for white students and thirty-three for? 
Negroes-in addition to thirty-one publicly supported) 
junior colleges scattered throughout the, state. «© 


> 
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Baylor Medical College at Houston, built of Cordova cream limestone, from Texas Quarries at Austin. 
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The thrills and spills of the rodeos attract thousands each 
year. 


{ has its best chance, recreation-wise, of living 
up to its vaunted reputation as “having everything.” 
It would be strange indeed, if a state comprising 267,- 
339 square miles of land and water could not measure 
up to that capacity. 

Even Texans concede that. 

The range of climatical assets, for example, is such 
that residents of extreme northern Texas may find 
relief from zero cold by sojourning in the semi-tropical 


One of many fine go courses. The municipal links in 
Hermamn Park at Houston. 
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Rio Grande Valley. Or deep south Texas denizens may 
find refuge from 110-degree summer heat in the Pan- 
handle where, the local patriots insist, air-conditioning 
is not needed because of the moderate ‘growing season”’ 
temperatures. 

Thus, the extreme Texan who insists that one “can 
see the world” without leaving his native state has 
room to maneuver and also has the statistical charge 
with which to shoot back at a challenging posse. 

As an added attraction for scientific-minded persons, 
Texas has its merits. 

A paleontologist probing a dinosaur track in the 
Edwards Plateau country of south Central Texas might 
tap an oil well and unceremoniously drown his quaint 
curiosity in black gold. Frankly, that relaxed man re- 
clining on the beach at gay Galveston could be an ex- 
plorer, or a geologist under contract, quietly mapping 
strategy for his next adventure inland. 

This vastness and variety combine to intrigue the 
trifler and tycoon alike. 

Touring the flat stretches of west Texas, a stranger 
traveling at 70 MPH might wonder if there really were 
an end to the treeless tableland. But he might then be 
cnly a few hours away from the towering Davis Moun- 
tains of southwest Texas where visitors, unaccustomed 
to such rugged country, feel forever trapped between 
towering peaks. 

In the far eastern part of the state, is an equally 
distinctive area yet contrasting completely with the 
mountains. That is the Piney Woods country, the lo- 
cale of the Big Thicket, and the scene of extensive 
forest projects. However, for sheer wild country, Big 
Bend Park, sixth largest national park in the United 
States, is the answer. This 690,000 acre geological 
wonderland is on the Mexican boundary. It is steeped 
in colorful border history and comprises an arid area 
of rare forms of plant and animal life. 

Big Bend highlights the state system which com- 
prises 46 public-owned parks some of which are purely 
recreational. Supplementing Big Bend’s 57,000 acre 
area—so named because it graces a great curve in the 
Rio Grande River—are more than 600 roadside parks. 
There also are countless city, county and private play 
places. 


The state-sponsored park system includes two tracts, 
each of 15,000 acres. One of these is in Palo Duro Can- 
yon and the other a land and water spread on the 
like formed, by a dam on the Nueces River near Mathis. 

Eisenhower State Park now is being established on 
the Texas side of Lake Texoma, a rambling Texas- 
Oklahoma body of water comparable to that back of 
Boulder Dam. 

Some of the state parks mark spots of great historic 
interest like San Felipe, Goliad and Washington-on- 
the-Brazos. The Alamo, San Jacinto and Fannin battle- 
fields are preserved under local commissions. 

In the mountainous West Texas country there is a 
state park with its mile-high Indian lodge. Nearby is 
Balmorhea Park built around San Solomon Springs 
that afford 26 million gallons of water daily in the 
world’s largest enclosed swimming pool. 
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On the Louisiana border is mystic, cypress-studded 
Caddo Lake. This scenic gem was formed a century 
ago when a sudden, catastrophic shift in the earth 
formation submerged an area comprising an Indian 
village. Now, in the eerie waters, anglers occasionally 
retrieve Indian pottery or crude farming tools. 

Incidentally, it is when wildlife resources are ap- 
praised that figures on Texas reach " astronomical 
heights. Then it is hardest to keep from bragging. 

An estimated one and one-half million bobwhite quail 
are harvested every fall. 

Up to fifty thousand coyotes are trapped each year. 

Javelinas, or wild hogs, are fair game the year 
around in several south Texas counties. 

A deer herd of approximately 400,000 head yields 
an annual harvest of 40,000. 

Sportsmen, in the main, begin hunting September 1 
when the north zone mourning dove season ends. They 
may continue through the following January 16 when 
the state quail season ends. 

In addition, such game as rabbits and squirrels are 
hunted almost without restriction in Texas. There is 
no closed season or bag limit on rabbits in the state 
and many of the 254 counties never close the squirrel 
hunting season. 

For the gunpowder brigade, the field and forest tar! 
gets range from the cottontail to the mountain lion. 
The big prowling cats, found mainly in the Rio Grande 
area, are legal prey anytime. 

Other cat species are scattered about the state. 
Thousands of bobcats are killed every year. Big game 
hunters, scouting primarily for deer or wild turkey, 
not infrequently get one of these predators in their 
rifle sights. 

There is a limited opportunity to hunt black bear 
and, in recent years, a restricted hunt has been held 
each year West of the Pecos for prong-horned antelope. 

Of course, some old timers still prefer the annual 
wild turkey shoots. Texas raises more of these prized 
birds than any other state but the present stocks are 
concentrated mainly in the Hill Country of South Cen- 
tral Texas. 





Fishing opportunities abound in the Gulf of Mexico and 
in many lakes and inland waters throughout the state. 


The scattergun followers favor such targets as 
mourning doves, quail and waterfowl. But there is a 
short season that attracts one of the most concentrated 
shoots held anywhere. This is the white-winged dove. 
season in the Rio Grande Valley. 

While the mourning dove hunt is called the poor | 
man’s sport, the white-winged dove hunt is referred to 
as rich man’s fun. The season, in mid-September, ordi- 
narily is limited to three days, from 4 p. m. to sundown. 

The scene is so bombastic that a day of rest is 
allowed between hunting days for the benefit of both 
the hunted and the hunters. The shooting period ~ 
can be controlled but not the shooting itself because ‘ 
the low flying birds charge over the hunting grounds i 
in mass formation. 4 

Contrasted with this violent setting is another time- ~ 
tested sport centered around the state’s celebrated 7 
hound dogs. And in the quiet of cool fall nights, many © 
a Texan rambles over hill and dale to the music of * 
his baying pack. Opossums, raccoons and other such 





Scenery unlimited from mountains to plains, from snow to perpetual sunshine. The picture above was taken in West Texas. 
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Christ on the Cross: high atop Sierra de Christo Rey. 


fur-bearers provide the magnets for the nocturnal 
sportsmen. 
The inveterate waterfowl hunter who scoffs at both 


upland game and big game seldom misses his perennial 
objectives in Texas. Most of the duck and goose shoot- 
ing is along the state’s 750 miles of coastline on the 
Gulf of Mexico. But choice waterfowl shooting also 
is available at some inland places. 

Fishing opportunities in Texas in recent years have 
been expanded by creation of many large lakes through 
a system of dams. Fresh water species have multiplied 
so rapidly that most of the state has no closed season. 
Thus the mild climate permits the June-to-January 
range and back again for bass fishing, not to mention 
the succulent catfish. 

The coastal areas provide big time salt water angling 
around the calendar. The ordinary fisherman may suc- 
cessfully pursue the surf version or the dockside 
version and may occasionally hook a large tarpon for 
an extraordinary thrill. For those probing the deeper 
waters, there are the pappy tarpon and fighting sail- 
fish and occasionally a tiger shark. 

Should the hustle and bustle of touring and hunting 
and fishing and exploring fail to appeal, there are the 
hushed environs preferred by the ornithologists. 

The state has more than 800 species of birds and 
each year ornithologists from all over the nation gather 
for the summer course sponsored at Kerrville by the 
National Audubon Society. 

Outdoors Texas, exploited originally by the Chisholm 
Trail fraternity, now stoically resists envelopment by 
civilization. It beckons the discriminating visitor just 
as it does the less fastidious. 

Yes, spacious Texas has room for both. 
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1950 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
PREMIUM INCOME 
in TEXAS 








Out in’ Front” 


$13,051,022 more in written premiums for 1950 than the 
nearest competitor. This chart, shown in millions of dollars, 
is based on figures furnished by the Texas Board of Insurance 
Commissioners. It graphically compares the premium of the 
ten principal writers of Workmen’s Compensation in Texas 
last year. According to these figures, Texas Employers’ 
Insurance Association wrote $15,336,991, over one-fourth 
of all Workmen’s Compensation premiums for the year, in 
competition with some 130 companies. 


THERE IS A REASON! 

Why so popular? — Two principal reasons: SERVICE- 
SAVINGS. Service means specialized underwriting, claims 
and safety engineering. Service also means the rate reduc- 
tions Texas Employers’ advocated for ALL employers in 
Texas, resulting in savings for you. 


SAVINGS 

Texas Employers’ net cost plan of operating has enabled it 
to save over $29,000,000 for Texas policyholders in dividends 
and guaranteed cost discounts, $3,018,855 for 1950 alone. 

The Association now serves over 7,000 Texas business 
and industrial firms in their Workmen’s Compensation 
needs. If you are not now taking advantage of our plan of 
insurance, then investigate what we can do for you. 





Largest Writer of WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION INSURANCE i Teaas 
HOMER R. MITCHELL, Chatman of the Board A. F. ALLEN, President TEXAS EMPLOYERS 


Service Offices: ABILENE ¢ AMARILLO © AUSTIN © BEAUMONT e CORPUS CHRISTI © DALLAS e EL PASO INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
FORT WORTH e FREEPORT e GALVESTON e HARLINGEN e HOUSTON e LUBBOCK e LUFKIN e MIDLAND HOME OFFICE 
PORT ARTHUR e SAN ANGELO e SAN ANTONIO e SHERMAN @ TYLER « WACO e WICHITA FALLS U * DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Cost Cutting 


(Continued from page 138) 


tool in cutting costs and thus offsetting 
higher wages. The company has sold 
supervision on the value of methods im- 
provement and training in methods prin- 
ciples. Later, a job improvement program 
was launched and supervisors were in- 
vited to submit their improvement ideas 
in the form of written suggestions. 

This program has been valuable to 
General Motors in enabling management 
to spot men with unusual ability. It 
has also aided management in locating 
departments where interest in methods 
is lax. 

The improvement of worker attitudes 
also can result in substantial reduction 
in costs. This involves a thorough-going 
communications program, plus company 
policies that will stimulate favorable 
worker attitudes. Any way in which in- 
centives can be established to stimulate 
greater effort should be studied carefully. 

The costs of selling should be reviewed 
carefully. Now is not the time to practice 
false economy by reducing the scope of 
the sales effort, for even where shortages 
now exist, the situation could change 
quickly and the lack of a good selling de- 
partment could be extremely costly. 
Furthermore, a well oiled sales depart- 
ment cannot be set up overnight. Large 
sums are spent in training salesmen, and 
it would be a waste to destroy this in- 
vestment by arbitrarily cutting down the 
number of salesmen. 

But during the period of shortages, it- 
may be possible to ask salesmen to assist 
in the procurement of scrap from cus- 
tomers, or in getting other scarce mate- 
rials through the establishment of a 
sound expediting department. 

The question of salesmen’s compensa- 
tion should also be reviewed carefully. 
In many cases, it will be found desirable 
to prepare a job analysis, spelling out 
the responsibilities of the job. The sales 
quota and potential should be determined 
for each territory. After the plan has been 
tested, it should be sold to the salesmen. 

A market research program will often 
cut costs, by permitting management to 
make the most effective use of production 
quotas and salesmen. 

Progress in lowering selling costs has 
lagged far behind reductions in produc- 
tion costs. 

Preventive maintenance is a fertile 
area for reducing costs. In times of short- 
ages, any way in which breakdowns can 
be avoided will pay dividends, because 
months may be required to obtain re- 
placements for equipment which is 
broken. 

With proper maintenance, breakage 
can be avoided. An inventory of spare 
parts is often an excellent way to avoid 
costly down time. But even more im- 
portant, a company should set up a pro- 


cedure under which gear degreasing,‘ 


thread cutting, etc., can be done right on 
the job. 

Times of stress lie ahead for the man- 
agement that does not watch its costs, 


and trusts blindly in “inflation” to get 


by. The production quotas of metal work- 
ing industries are getting down to 50 per 


cent. Red ink will soon appear in the 
ledgers of managements that don’t watch 
costs. 


Hill-Chase Opens New Headquarters 


Hill-Chase Steel Company of Maryland 
late last month dedicated its new head- 
quarters at Baltimore amid the plaudits 
of a thousand or more guests invited 
from all parts of the South for the event. 

Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro of Balti- 
more, using a gaint pair of especially 
fabricated stainless steel shears, cut 
through the broad, red ribbon to mark 
the official opening of the plant. 

Standing at one of the six shipping 
and receiving doors of the building, Bal- 
timore’s chief executive also presented 
keys to the city to President John J. 
Hill, Jr. and his business associate, 
Charles H. Chase. ; 

Also participating were William E. Hill, 
treasurer of the company and general 
manager of the new plant; William S. 
Patterson, manager of sales; Frank W. 
Bougher, order department manager, and 
Warren Shafer, warehouse superintend- 
ent. ; 

During the ceremony, Mr. Hill revealed 
his company serves the South from Mary- 
land to Florida and that the thousands 
of customers in that area are mostly 
small businesses who depend on the Hill- 
Chase plant for steel and aluminum. 

Located on a five-acre site at 6500 Erd- 
man Avenue, in the eastern industrial 
section of Baltimore, the new plant is a 
large concrete block and steel structure 
with a two-story, masonry office building 
at one end. 





The big structure is equipped with four 
P. & H. overhead cranes for moving up 
to 10,000 pounds of sheets, coils or strips 
about in its three bays. Bars, rods and 
tubing are being handled from the 
Number 2 warehouse two blocks away. 

Combined with that original building, 
which was established five years ago, the 
new structure provides a total floor space 
of 62,000 square feet. It represents an 
investment of over $500,000. 

Its three 12-foot Cincinnati shears with 
hydraulic hold-downs and electrically op- 
erated back gages can cut up to one-quar- 
ter-inch steel. Three heavy duty Howe . 
scales insure accurate weight of ship- 
ments. 

The high-strength concrete floor is 10 
inches thick and reinforced with steel 
to withstand both the force of the heavy 
cutting operations and the weight of the 
stock of steel and aluminum products. 

Acoustical ceilings, the plaster walls 
and linoleum floors are colored to blend 
into a decorative scheme conducive to 
the best working conditions. Interoffice 
communication is by an electronic sys- 
tem, supplemented by pneumatic tubes. 

The new plant was erected by Lauter 
Construction Co., a general contracting 
firm of Philadelphia. Designs were made 
by L. Adrain Doe, Philadelphia architect, 
with Henry Hess, the consultant on struc- 
tural problems. 


U. S. Senator O’Conor; J. J. Hill III, hands in pockets; Baltimore’s Mayor 
D’Alesandro, at microphone shakes hands with J. J. Hill. Jr., president of Hill- 
Chase. Between the Mayor and Mr. Hill is W. E. Hill, company treasurer. 
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Above the Flooded River. Poised a few feet above the swirling 
flood, a telephone repairman tests a cable on a bridge between 
Kansas City, Kansas, and Kansas City, Missouri, while his 
companion uses a walkie-talkie to co-ordinate repair work. In 
other places, telephone men were forced to take to boats. 


FIGHTING THE 

NATION'S 

COSTLIEST 
FLOOD 


S¥ 


From the flooded sections of Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma have come stories of 
the loyalty, skill and courage of telephone 
people in one of the Nation’s worst floods. 


Many returned from vacations to help. 
In one town, a single radio appeal for former 
operators brought twice as many as were 
needed. Hundreds of trained telephone 
people from other states were rushed to the 
scene to help their fellow workers. 


Once again the Western Electric Company 
— the Bell System’s manufacturing and sup- 
ply unit — proved its value in an emergency. 


a 


Sars a 3 nd — 


Meeting the Emergency. Telephone people not only worked val- 
iantly to restore service but to keep it going. Dikes were thrown 
around telephone offices. Switchboards raised above rising wa- 
ters. Emergency power plants set up. Mobile radio telephones 
rushed to towns where telephone offices were washed out. 


By plane, fast freight and truck it rushed 
millions of feet of cable and wire, telephones, 
switchboards and other needed equipment. 


No one can tell when or where such emer- 
gencies will occur, but the Bell System has 
to be ready and able to handle them when 
they happen. That means financially able as 
well as physically able. 


This points up again that it takes a finan- 
cially strong telephone company, with a 
strong supply organization like Western 
Electric, to give the Nation the service it 
requires. 


Flying to the Flood Front. 
Part of one hundred Long 
Distance operators who 
were flown from NewYork, 
Louisville and Chicago to 
Kansas City, Missouri, 
where a flood of calls fol- 
lowed the flood of waters. 
With traditional Bell 
System speed and team- 
work, they pitched in to 
help at busy switchboards 
in the stricken areas. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Masonry Moisture Seal 


Surface Protection Co., 16804-I, Cleveland 
12, Ohio—A completely transparent, color- 
less silicon base masonry seal, with superior 
water repellant qualities far above grade 
exterior application. Called silaseal, the new 
water repellant is said to contain a special 
silicon formula designed specifically for 
stone, brick, cement block and masonry 
joint protection. This sealer, containing no, 
wax or oils, provides a completely invisible 
coating of masonry pores, penetrating to 
depths of up to % inch below the surface. 

A masonry surface treated with silaseal 
is said to resist the freeze-thaw cycle which 
creates cracks and crevices in mortar and 
stone work, eleminating the chance for such 


expansion-contraction action to take place. 
This colorless product may be applied to all 
masonry surfaces by either brush or spray 
in either summer or winter. One thorough 
application is generally sufficient, the manu- 
facturer states. 

* 


Travograph 


Air Reduction Sales Company, A Division 
of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated, 65 
E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y.—The Airco 
No. 50 Travograph, the latest addition to its 
complete line of high quality gas cutting 
machines. 

Many years of research and field experi- 
ence have gone into the development of this 
new heavy duty pantograph type cutting 
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machine with lasting, built in accuracy for 
precision cutting. Guided by manual, mag- 
netic or electronic tracer, the Airco No. 50 
Travograph will cut an unlimited variety of 
shapes from steel plates, slabs, billets and 
forgings and makes equally practicable and 
economical the cutting of either one or a 
few parts or identical parts on a quantity 
production basis. 

All welded, heavy gage steel construction 
gives this machine a great deal of strength. 
The rigid rail assembly, made of specially 
rolled tracks with accurately machined sur- 
faces, provides a smooth runway for the car- 
riage. Guide rollers on the carriage base keep 
the carriage on a true, vibration-free course. 
And flame hardened carriage wheels insure 
long service life. 


Universal Clamp 


Lewis-Shepard Products Inc., Watertown, 
Mass.—Master Universal Clamp, an attach- 
ment of many uses, designed to fit their 
line of ‘‘Spacemaster"’ Gasoline and Electric 
Fork Trucks. 

Designed to lift, transport, stack, and un- 
pile a great variety of materials, this versa- 








Lewis-Shepard Clamp 


tile device on an L-S ‘‘Spacemaster’’ Fork 
Truck mechanizes storing, loading, and un- 
loading operations with amazing ease and 
speed. It can efficiently handle boxes, cases, 
or unit loads up to 1700#, 48” long on pallets, 
bins or skid platforms when lifting arms 
are used as conventional forks. When the 
Hydraulic Side Clamping feature is used, the 
Clamp's great value is realized in the easy 
handling of rolls, or bales of various mate- 
rials—singly or more at a time—compressed 
or flat—in any position, up to 1400 pounds. 


Dry Chemical Fire Extinguisher 


The Buffalo Fire Appliance Corporation, 
Dayton, Ohio—A new 20 and 30 pound ca- 
pacity light weight, stainless steel, dry 
chemical fire extinguisher. Advantages 
claimed for this new extinguisher are its 
extreme light weight and maneuverability 
which allows the operator to reach the seat 
of the fire without any lost motion. It is 
also said to have a longer range than com- 
parable models. 

This new extinguisher with fingertip con- 
trol, shoots a chemical heat insulating cloud 
up to 20 feet, snuffing out flames on contact. 
The Buffalo dry chemical used in this new 
stainless steel fire extinguisher produces 1100 





(Continued on page 142) 
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times its volume in non-toxic, flame killing 
gas on contact, with flame, according to the 
manufacturer. 


Barrel and Drum Cradle 


General Scientific Equipment Co., 2700 
Huntingdon St., Philadelphia 32, Pa.—Barrel 
and drum cradle with exclusive ‘‘loading 
bar’ permits loading of drums with greater 
safety. The GS steel barrel cradle is light 
in weight, yet strong enough to carry heavy 
loads. It is designed for the storing and 
draining of drums and barrels. The all steel 
unit is built for long life, and according to 
the manufacturer, it reduces handling costs 
and handling time. 


Heavy Duty Stapling Gun 


The Heller Company, 2153 E. Superior 
Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio — A handy new 
pocket size stapling gun that packs five 
times the power of ordinary one-hand in- 
dustrial tackers, according to the manufac- 
turer. This is said to be one of the first one- 
hand staplers capable of fastening metal or 
fiber shipping tags to export boxes. It saves 
time and manpower for the shipper, fasten- 
ing tags in one-fifth the time needed for 
hammer and nails. 

The operator holds the tag in place with 
one hand, then shoots staples as fast as fir- 
ing an automatic revolver. Heller heavy duty 
staples are five time normal size, and grip 
the wood securely with a super-clinch lock- 
ing feature. 


Portable Drill 


Black & Decker Manufacturing Co., Tow- 
son 4, Maryland—A new model of the 4 inch 
Holgun drill, redesigned with a new handle 
shaped for plenty of finger room, and rated 
for heavy-duty, continuous production serv- 
ice, according to the manufacturer. 





B&D Holgun 


Among the features of this drill are full- 
sized ball bearings, heat treated gears, 
splined gear shifts and smooth-contour 
aluminum housings. This Holgun is an end 
handle unit and it is available for standard 
speed or low speed. The standard speed 
unit has a no-load speed of 1700 rpm (op- 


tional 2500, 3500, 5000 rpm) while the low 
speed unit has a no-load rating of 600 rpm 
(1000 rpm optional). 


Universal Stock Toter 


Industrial Engineering & Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., Brimfield, Indiana—A new 
line of floor trucks known as the Universal 
Stock Toter. The company regularly manu- 
factures a complete line of Universal stamp- 
ing and forging conveyors, and expanded 
metal floor trucks. 

The new Universal Stock Toter is a sturdy, 
highly maneuverable shallow bed truck de- 
signed for numerous jobs such as line stock- 
ing, machine stocking, moving work parts, 
or for conveying smaller parts in stockroom 
or shipping department. It places the work 
at normal operating elevation. 

The stock toter frame is of 1%” x 1%” x 
3/16” angle iron. The container sides and 
bottom are of 12-gauge sheet metal. It can 
also be furnished with sides and bottom of 
13-15 gauge %4 mesh expanded metal. Caster 
equipment is two swivel-type at one end and 
two rigid at the other. Either 4” or 5” casters 
are available made of semisteel or fiber as 
desired. 


Voltage Tester 


Square D Company, 6060 Rivard St., De- 
troit 11, Mich.—A new model of its Wiggin- 
ton Voltage Tester, completely redesigned 
to make it even more functional, easier to 
carry, easier to use and safer. 

The main body of the tester is a high 
dielectric, one piece molded case giving rug- 
gedness and electrical protection even under 
moist conditions. The one-piece molded case 
has a slotted receptacle on each side which 
provides a test mount for either prod. When 
the tester is not in use the prods may be 


(Continued on page 146) 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR THE INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF 


CAMERON AND WILLACY COUNTIES 


ARE OFFERED WITH THE COMPLETION OF THE NEW PORT AT HARLINGEN. 


Here you will find many fine industrial sites where you can build a plant at low first cost. 
An abundance of natural gas, low freight rates, unexcelled labor conditions and the best 


climatic conditions in the country will make it possible to operate with profit and security. 


Write us for specific data pertaining to your special requirements, or better yet, come 


down and look over this great new empire of opportunity. 


ARROYO GOLORADO NAVIGATION DISTRICT OF 
CAMERON AND WILLACY COUNTIES, TEXAS 


Office: 
520-21 Embee Building 
Phone 79 


Harlingen, Texas 
Hugh T. Ramsey, Port Director 
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come on in 


the water’s fine 


ay Ss 
<-) 


and so is everything else in Arlington . . . only minutes 
from either Fort Worth or Dallas... a thriving com- 
munity equally suitable for small business or the largest 


industrial plants ...the people are ambitious, energetic 





and friendly . . . working and living conditions are un- 
excelled ... and the weather's fine, too! So... if you 
are considering a new location for your business where 
there is opportunity unlimited . . . like General Motors, 
come to Arlington. You'll agree with us that it's the 
Greatest Part of a Great State. We know. We live 
here... we work here... and, WE LIKE IT! 


ARLINGTON, TEXAS, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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Introducing Beaumont's 
New Slogan: 


‘WHERE OIL FLOWS 
AND 


INDUSTRY GROWS'"' 


= 
=F a ee 


4 Ace ay 


This mee depicts graphically the significance of the gag ay slogan, 
"Where Oil Flows and Industry Grows,’ recently adopted by the Beaumont 
Chamber of Commerce. The oil well at the right is the famous Lucas gusher, 
that blew in at Spindletop on January 10, 190!—the birth of a new industry. 


POPULATION PUBLIC UTILITY BANK STATISTICS 
1940, Federal Census ... .... 59,061 CONNECTIONS Debits, 1950 ...... $1,261, 147,646 
1943, Special Census ... , sas thee Deposits, 1950 i ais 103,200,072 
1950, Federal Census ... ... 93,715 (July 1951) Clearings, 1950 vecesssee 247,202,553 
Electric : , Fr 28,585 
BUILDING PERMITS Gas sf ae dual, Misi ee ae 
For 1950 veseee $ 9,720,475 Weer ob icc ks ; 21,370 RETAIL SALES 
Since 1945 ... 47,862,020 Telephone : 37,120 5 . $136,542,000 


9 
POSTAL RECEIPTS TAXABLE VALUATIONS 
ate . $335,324 City of Beaumont, 1950 .......... $110,071,850 
787,748 Jefferson County, 1950 . ere 


Address Inquiries for Further Information to 


BEAUMONT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Beaumont, Texas 
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What Does Industry 
Look for... 
in Selecting 
a New Location? 


PROXIMITY TO FUEL SUPPLIES? 


Ample reserves of natural gas are available in the Beaumont area, and can 
be delivered through a network of pipe lines. Natural gas may be contracted 
for as needed. 


AVAILABILITY OF ELECTRIC POWER? 


The continuous expansion program of the Gulf States Utilities Company, with 
home offices in Beaumont, keeps the supply of electric power well in advance 
of actual needs. 


AN AMPLE WATER SUPPLY? 


Fresh water for the Beaumont area can be supplied by the Lower Neches Valley 
Authority from the Neches river. A series of dams planned for construction 
along the upper Neches, one of which has already been completed, is designed 
to assure an adequate, uniform, year-round supply. 

! 
ADEQUATE TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES? 
Beaumont is served by four railroads, ample trucking facilities and three air- 
lines. Ocean-going freighters and tankers regularly utilize the 34-foot channel 
from the municipal docks to the Gulf of Mexico, while the Intracoastal Canal 
affords a convenient and practical barge traffic route. 


AVAILABILITY OF SKILLED LABOR? 


Lamar State College of Technology, located in Beaumont, and vocational train- 
ing courses in the public schools assure a steady flow of technicians and 
skilled labor for industries in the area. 


AVAILABILITY OF INDUSTRIAL SITES? 


Desirable sites are available, some fronting on the Neches river and some 
adjacent to waterfront sites. Your inquiries are invited. 


A MODERATE CLIMATE? 


The Gulf Coast climate is generally moderate, favorable for almost any 
industrial operation. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS? 


In Beaumont proper or within 30 minutes by automobile are located well-known 
institutions such as Bethlehem Steel, U. S. Steel, DuPont, B. F. Goodrich, 
Magnolia, Texas, Gulf, Pure, Atlantic, Sun, Mathieson, U. S. Rubber, and 
other companies. 


In addition to the natural resources that make this area desirable for industrial 
locations, Beaumont is a hospitable, friendly city, with its full share of churches, schools, 
cultural organizations and sports activities that make life pleasant. 


It is the home of the South Texas State Fair and the Neches River Festival; its municipal 
affairs are efficiently administered, and the tax situation is favorable. 


Industries interested in locations in the Southwest are urged to investigate in detail 
the opportunities offered by this fast-growing young metropolis. 


Address Inquiries for Further Information to 


BEAUMONT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Beaumont, Texas 
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inserted in the bottom end of the receptacle, 
completely shielding the sharp points. The 
tester can then be conveniently and safely 
carried in the pocket or case. 

By mounting one prod in either receptacle, 
direct probing can be made with both hands 
with the voltage scale clearly visible. By 
mounting both prods in the top of the slotted 
receptacies, line to ground and similar tests 
can be made with one hand. By inserting 
the leads through the slotted receptacles, 
overhead testing is possible with the scale 
“face-up” at eye level. 


Outside Spindle Type Center 


Ready Tool Co., 554 Iranistan Ave., Bridge- 
port, Conn.—A new Red-E Anti-friction super 
accurate center that mounts to an independ- 
ent chuck. It was designed to provide an ac- 
curate center for special applications, such 
as for turning irregular shaped pieces, and 
for accurate alignment to the head-stock 
when turning uncentered work such as forg- 
ings, crankshafts and other pieces. 

It is mounted to the outside spindle of 
the tailstock and held securely by a hard- 
ened and ground tapered bushing. They can 
be made to fit any size or make chuck. 





Locking Dowels 


The Driv-Lok Pin Company, Sycamore, 
Illinois—Lok Dowels—a precision grooved 
‘pin which is said to provide a simplified 
method of establishing and retaining ac- 
curate alignment between component parts 
of any mechanical device, machine compo- 
nents, dies, jigs and fixtures. 


Standard Lok Dowels are made of cold 
drawn steel, centerless ground and polished. 
Four parallel grooves impressed along half 
the length of the Lok Dowel displace a 
carefully determined amount of metal to 
each side of the groove. No chip is removed. 
When the Lok Dowel is forced into a hole, 
the crests of the eight flutes are substantially 
forced back into the grooves, but the resili- 
ency of the metal sets up outward radial 
forces that securely lock the grooved por- 
tion of the Lok Dowel in place. Lok Dowels 
are immune to shock and vibration—will not 
slip or drop out under the hardest blows 
or continuous vibration, according to the 
manufacturer. 


Utility Pump 


Kenco, Inc., 1125 North Ridge Rd., Lo- 
rain, Ohio.—A completely submersible utility 
pump is now available with many applica- 
tions of interest to maintenance, operating 
and engineering executives of industrial 
plants. 


% 


You are the ringmaster! Just figure out how large a 
structure you need. Either an Armco STEELOX or 
PIONEER Building should fit your specification 
“hoop.” | 

STEELOx Building widths are from 4 to 36 feet; 
heights 8 to 14 feet. The lightweight STEELOXx 
Panels are quickly fitted together by unskilled labor 
in a matter of hours. Result: a strong, tight structure. 

PIONEER Buildings have clear span widths from 
30 to 100 feet; eave heights up to 24 feet. Costs are 
low because, lightweight prefabricated structural 
members simplify erection. 

Write for complete data on the right building 
to meet your needs. 














Kenco Submersible Pum 
ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. rae 7 P 


DIXIE DIVISION 


619 Forsyth Bidg., Atlanta, Georgia Principle uses of this pump include the 


SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 
3500 Maury Street, Houston, Texas 
Other Offices in Principal Cities 


many types of sumps found in factory lay- 
outs such as boiler room pits, underground 
utility installations, elevator pits and other 





low areas. In addition to sump usage, this 
portable compact pump has many utility 
purposes such as draining flooded areas and 
buildings, pumping out new excavations for 
buildings and ditches, and draining tanks 
and vats. 

One of the most unusual advantages of 
this pump, according to the manufacturer, 
results from the submersible feature. This 
is made possible by a patented control switch 
which eliminates the need for a float. 


ARMCO 
STEEL 
BUILDINGS 


\aMCy 


pPRMCO 


Non-slip Floor Covering 


American Abrasive Metal Co., 460 Coit 
Street, Irvington, N. J.—Fera-Mat, a new 
non-slip long-life floor covering, designed 
to prevent serious slipping accidents. This 
product provides a non-slip walking surface, 
composed of durable mineral granules which 
are resin-bonded to a heavy duty weather- 
proof cloth backing. It is available in cleats 
measuring 6 inches by 24 inches, or in rolls 
measuring 6 inches wide by 94 feet long. 
Rolls come only in black, but cleats are made 
in black, red and green. 





(Continued on page 148) : 
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Thinking of moving your factory ... decentralizing? 
This Area Has What You Need. 





BAIRD, situated in Central West 
Texas is in an excellent position 
when it comes to supplying the 
things that most small industries are 
looking for today. Low taxes, avail- 
able plant sites, labor, water, cli- 
mate, transportation, communica- 
tion, fuel, electric power, and other 
facilities. 








TRANSPORTATION—The Texas & Pacific 

Railway Company offers complete railway 

service east and west. Two great high- 

ways cross at Baird—U. S. 80, one of the 

nation’s most used super-highways, con- 

nects the Atlantic with the Pacific. U. S. 

183 is a favored route for travelers between 

the northern states and Old Mexico. Trains, 

busses, trucks, motor cars, make all points 

in Texas easily accessible from Baird. 

CLIMATE—Weather conditions are usually mild and Baird boasts 

of the best Legh bay climate to be found anywhere. This semi-arid 

climate gives the maximum plant production the year ‘round, and 

health conditions are ideal. : . 

LABOR—A great reserve of native, intelligent, productive labor is available here. 

POWER, FUEL, WATER—These three essentials are here in abundance. Baird's T E xX A 

fine municipal power plant gives ample low-cost electric power. Nearby oil fields 

—, — peauees gas. mk Fe lake 1% miles from the city furnishes soft 

water for all of the town’s necessities. ndu ’ 
stry’s Last 

PLANT SITES—Many attractive, well-located factory sites are available at reasonable I y . 

prices. Frontier 

In addition to these advantages people coming to Baird to make their home will find good schools, 

fine churches, wholesome recreation, a fine spirit of cooperation from the city and county officials, 

and the citizenship generally. 


All inquiries are held confidential and answered promptly. 


Callahan County Club, Baird, Texas 























WICHTEX ROD & TUBE & BAILING MACHINE 
Pictured above is the Wichtex Rod & Tube and Bailing Machine, Model E-75, recommended to 8,000 feet. 


Wichtex manufactures a complete line of machines for servicing to 15,000 feet 
and for drilling in and cleanout to 8,000 feet, and a complete line of Portable Rotary 
Rigs for drilling 1500 to 5000 feet top-to-bottom and well completion to 10,000 feet. 


a 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





(Continued from page 146) 


Supplied with a protective liner on the 
underside which is peeled off at the time 
of installation, the new non-slip floor cover- 
ing has a pressure sensitive adhesive which 
makes it adhere firmly to any clean dry and 
smooth surface. 


This covering is recommended for steps, 
ramps, platforms, factory floors, walkways, 
catwalks, wash rooms, cafeterias, docks, 
warehouses, running boards, store rooms, 
stepladders, entrances, decks, passageways, 
exits, production lines, slippery surfaces, 
aisles, kitchens, storage tanks, fire escapes, 
flat stee] plates and corridors. 


Oil Filter 


The Hilliard Corporation, 174 W. Fourth 
St., Elmira, N. ¥. — An improved line of 
Hilco Hyflow lubricating, fuel, and indus- 
trial oil filters, including swing-bolt head 
construction for quick opening of filter cov- 
ers and a lifting device for ease of handling. 
They are available using both factory-made 
filter cartridges and the repackable type 
which the operator repacks from a bulk 
supply of filtering material. Filtering ma- 
terials are available for straight-run mineral 
oils or the heavy-duty detergent types. Units 
are available in capacities ranging from % 
g.p.m. up to 1000 g.p.m. for bypass filtering 





CORROSION 


Eating into Profits ? 


Above: 12,000 gallon storage tank for corrosive liquids, 
96” dia., 34’ 2” long, 13/16” shell, 1° ASME F & D Head. 
Right: Measuring tank for nitrogen solutions. Both manu- 
factured from Alcoa Aluminum, for use in chemical and 


fertilizer industries. 


Others beat it... So can You! 


You can beat corrosive action in your plant. For 
hundreds of industries throughout the nation, 
J. J. Finnigan Company is fabricating tanks 
and pressure vessels utilizing strong, long-wearing, 
corrosion-resistant Alcoa Aluminum, or carbon 
steel. All equipment conforms strictly to the 
A.S.M.E. Code for unfired pressure vessels. Write 
for details on applications in your plant. 


J. J. FINNIGAN CO., INC. 


455 Means Street e« 


MAKING SHAPES FROM 
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BOILER 


Atlanta, Ga. 


PLATE SINCE 1888 


of diesel and gas engine lubricating oil and 
fuel oil. They are available in stationary 
or portable types for fiiteration of trans- 
former insulating oils and many industrial 
type oils such as used in hydraulic equip- 
ment air compressors, steam engines, steam 
turbines, and in fact for the filteration of 
practically any type of lubricating or indus- 
trial oil used in machinery. 


Sterling Drill & Carbide Grinder 


McDonough Manufacturing Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis.—Improved and refined Sterling Drill 
and Carbide Grinder which features, among 
other things, a simplified adjustment to com- 
pensate for grinding wheel wear and thereby 
improve the accuracy of setting the machine 
for various drill diameters. 

Another improvement is the permanent 
mounting of a diamond wheel dresser on 
the drill grinding wheel guard. It is always 
available for easy dressing of the wheel and 
when not being used, swings back out of 
the way so that it does not interfere with 
the drill grinding operation. 














McDonough Grinder 


On the carbide tool grinding side a gradu- 
ated quadrant has been added to the table 
making it simple to set the clearance angles 
accurately. A diamond holder for dressing 
the wheel on this end is also furnished as 
standard equipment. 


Anti-Friction Centers 


The Ready Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn.— 
A new line of RED-E Anti-Friction Centers 
of a built-in type that eliminates overhang 
and permits full clearance as well as maxi- 
mum distance between centers. They are 
assembled with precision angular contact, 
anti-friction ball bearings, pre-loaded and 
“‘locked-in.’’ Bearings are mounted for maxi- 
mum radial and thrust load capacity. The 
labyrinth seal retains and preserves the lu- 
bricant while shutting out dust, chips, and 
coolants. 

The Ready Tool Company recommends 
these centers as replacements for the built- 
in type live spindle. This is accomplished 
by removal of the spindle bearing assembly 
and reboring the quill to proper taper to 
fit the RED-E center. The use of a RED-E 
built-in spindle type live center will assure 
long trouble-free service under maximum 
loads, since it is easily removed and the dead 
center sleeve substituted, other great ad- 
vantages are immediately available, accord- 





ing to the manufacturer. 
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Corn Products Refining Co. 


Industry, big Industry, is on the 
move to Corpus Christi, on Texas 
Golden Coast. Strung along the 
city’s modern deep-sea port are 
great plants making chemicals, re- 
fining oil. and minerals, milling 
cement, processing grains grown 
so abundantly on the area's farms. 
It's always a good move to Corpus 
Christi. 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp. 


American Smelting & Refining Co. 


If you want the complete story 

of Corpus Christi’s industrial 

opportunities, we promise you a 

prompt reply. Write 

THE INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
The Chamber of Commerce 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


GROWING WITH 


TEXAS 


View of Plant—1951 


Celanese Corporation 


Corpus Christi offers industry the 
lowest tide-water power rate to be 
found in the U.S. Its mild winter 
climate contributes to lower plant 
costs. It has three-trunk line rail- 
ways, good highways. Its ‘deep 
water harbor is 9th in the Nation, 
with 1951 the greatest year in its 
history. If you're moving—move to 
this city. 
Halliburton Portland Cement Co. 


View of Plant—i947 


Manufacturers of 


VITRIFIED CLAY SEWER PIPE 


TEXAS VITRIFIED PIPE CO. 


P. O. Box 111 


FIFTY-ONE 


Mineral Wells, Texas 











WHO'S WHERE 


Marvin C. Bonine has been named by 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., New 
York, N. Y., as works manager at the 
Salem, Virginia Division of the firm ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
Gilbert W. Chapman, president. Mr. 
Bonine has been assistant to the works 
manager of the Stamford Division and 
has been director of its industrial rela- 
tions division for the past year. He suc- 
ceeds Leo J. Pantas, who has been named 
general manager of the Stamford divi- 
sion. 





Charles L. Tidwell, who has been man- 
ager of Dunean Mills at Greenville, S. C., 
has been appointed assistant general 
manager of both Dunean and Watts Mills, 
the latter at Laurens, S. C., according to 
an announcement by Harold R. Turner, 
general manager of both these divisions 
of the Dunean group of the J. P. Stevens 
Co. 


The United States Pipe and Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N, J., with Southern dis- 
trict sales offices in Birmingham, Ala., 
announces the appointment of Junius 
Walthall as its resident representative in 
the State of Florida. He will make his 
headquarters at 1040 Sedeeva St., Clear- 
water, Florida. 








Beneath the skylines of America is a 
story written of freedom ... inde- 
pendent thinking ...and security — 
all the rights which are the founda- 
tions of our Country. Freedom... the 
most important of all... stems not 
only from our form of government 
which guarantees each man the right 
to build his own life... but from the 
protection of future security, pro- 
vided by the individu! himself. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY... through prompt pay- 
ment of claims and its investment 

s provided security for 
loyment, funds for im- 





prog eee 
a a a | 





provement of living conditions and 


protection for many families. Let 
SOUTHLAND LIFE offer you the pro- 
tection and security you need as a 
partner in our Free Enterprise System. 


INSURANCE 
W. ©. MCOND, Provident . Wene ONen, BAULAS 


Serving Since 1908 


LIFE - ACCIDENT - HEALTH - HOSPITALIZATION 





Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s Agricultural Chemicals Depart- 
ment has announced the appointment of 
William T. Debusk and Harry Blanton 
as technical sales representatives at- 
tached to the company’s Montgomery, 
Alabama district sales office. 

s * a 


New district manager of Hyster Co., 
Portland, Oregon, in the Philadelphia- 











Jerry Reiling 


Baltimore territory has been appointed 
by Phil Hill, general sales manager of 
the company. The position has been filled 
by Jerry Reiling who will work with 
Equipco Sales Co., McCall Boykin Co., 
Inc., Rapids Handling Equipment Co., 
and Richmond Auto Parts, Inc. 
* . 


The appointment of Mr. O. B. Collins 
as manager of the Atlanta, Ga. branch of 
the Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vermont, 
was announced recently by Richard F. 
Straw, vice president in charge of sales. 

Mr. Collins will supervise the Atlanta 
branch sales and service activities for 
scales and hand trucks in Georgia, South 
Carolina, Florida, Alabama and _ the 
Southeastern portion of Tennessee. 

s s s 


Chandler H. Jones has been named 
sales manager of National Container 
Corporation’s corrugated box plant in 
Dallas, Texas, according to Lionel M. 
Goldberg, vice president. 

Mr. Jones, with many years experience 
in the industry, will head the company’s 
Southwest sales operations. 

* € * 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co. has 
announced the appointment of George T. 
Humphrey, Jr., to the post of assistant 
general manager of the service sales di- 
vision. Mr. Humphrey was previously as- 
sistant branch manager of the sales serv- 
ice division of Dallas, Texas. He assumes 
his new duties at the company’s Canton, 
Ohio office as of November 1. 

+ ao * 


Harry H. Fair was elected Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. at a recent meeting of the 
Board. He succeeds C. L. Best, who died 
on September 22. Elected to the Board to 
replace Mr. Best, was A. H. Brawner. 
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ee Good Business for You! 





HOUSING 


LABOR 


Yes, Dallas does mean business. Conscious that much of its success 
is due to its balanced business activity, an aggressive and friendly 
Dallas citizenry makes it their business to attract diversified 
industry by offering it all the facilities that make for good business. 
Dallas, noted for its fine homes built according to plan, is a good 
place to live... and to work. Over 40,000 single-family units have 
been built since 1940. Growing industrialization — over 1,022 new 

concerns in Dallas since 1950 — has 


TRANSPORTATION attracted an excellent labor supply, high 


POWER 


in quality, productivity, intelligence 

and ability to learn. A mild climate 
reduces absenteeism, lowers labor costs. Dallas is the logical con- 
necting link between New York and Los Angeles; Chicago and 
Mexico City. Dallas is served by 10 railroads, 6 airlines, 14 buslines 
and is the hub of 9 U.S. highways over which flow fleets of the 
finest motor express companies in the country. Because industrial 
needs have been anticipated, Dallas’ power expansion programs are 
well ahead of demand... and because of Dallas’ strategic location, 
power is cheap. If this appeals to you, write us for specific details. 


Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
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BUSINESS NOTES 





Edward T. Clark and Sons, Maryland 
Avenue, Ellicott City, Maryland, has been 
appointed a dealer for the Disston line 
of power driven chain saws. The an- 
nouncement was made by Jacob S. Diss- 
ton, Jr., president of the firm at its main 
office in Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Ellicott City firm will stock both 
the 12 horsepower two-man saw, and the 
3.5 horsepower DO-101 one man saw and 
a complete line of parts. 

. . * 

Purchase of the Clayborne engine stand 
equipment line from Clayborne Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago, by the Cleveland 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been announced by Sam Mullin, presi- 
dent. 

The acquisition is intended to strength- 
en Cleveland Pneumatic’s position as a 
supplier of the nation’s automotive and 
aircraft industries. The purchase price 
was not announced. 

Included in the transaction are com- 
plete patent and manufacturing rights, 
machinery, tools, and the entire inven- 
tory of finished products and materials 
in process for Clayborne engine assem- 
bly and overhaul stands, dollies, racks, | 
brackets and adapter frames. All equip- 
ment and materials are being transferred 
to Cleveland. 

* * . 

Joseph T. Thayer, Jr., formerly super- 

visor of Chain Saw Service for Henry 


Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, has 
been named Chief Sales Engineer for the 
entire company. 

Mr. Thayer, a veteran at only 31, of all 
phases of Disston’s chain saw activities, 
attended the Towne School of Engineer- 
ing at the University of Pennsylvania, 


Joseph T. Thayer, Jr. 


and St. Georges School of Newport, R. I. 
In his new post he will supervise special 
engineering services required to assist 
customers in the effective application of 
Disston products. 


American Machine & Foundry Co’s. 
radial arm saw manufacturing subsidiary, 
DeWalt, Inc., Lancaster, Pa., has pur- 
chased the complete “Monarch” wood- 
working machinery line of American Saw 
Mill Machinery Co. of Hackettstown, N. 
J., it was announced recently by More- 
head Patterson, A.M.F.’s Board Chair- 
man. 

7 * w 

Ross Anderson, General Manager of 
the Verona Works of the Ingalls Iron 
Works Co, in the Pittsburgh District, has 
been appointed Sales Manager, Northern 
Division, with headquarters in the New 
York office of the company. Mr. Anderson, 
who has been with Ingalls since 1931, 
succeeds Kenneth Gayle, Jr., who recent- 
ly was elected president of the company. 
Mr. Anderson is a native of Washington, 
D. C 

. . . 

Election of two new directors of the 
Upson Company of Lockport, New York, 
world’s largest manufacturer of lami- 
nated wood fiber panels for walls and 
ceilings, has been announced by president 
W. H. Upson, Jr. 

The new members of the board are 
Wm. R. Kenan, Jr., president and a di- 
rector of the Florida East Coast Hotel 
Co, and president of the Western Block 
Co., Lockport, and Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer, assistant vice president of the First 
National Bank, New York City. 








Producers of: 





Executive and Sales Offices: 
40 Wall St. 
New York 5, 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORP. 


N. Y. 


REFINERS OF COPPER 
LNS—ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 


Copper Sulphate (Triangle Brand) 


Nickel Sulphate 
Selenium 
Tellurium 


Precious Metals 


Refineries at: 
El Paso, Texas 
Laurel Hill, N. Y. 


. 
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offers unparalleled 
- advantages for 
industrial plants 
— — in the city owned 
international 
— pe a 


. 


< AIRPORT 





HIS tract is within the city limits, 7/2 miles from downtown El Paso, but 

with plenty of expansion room; railroad facilities nearby for shipping, and 
of course air freight and express are immediately at hand; ample housing for 
employees is conveniently close, and transportation to other parts of the city is 
available; municipal authorities will gladly cooperate in every way possible in 
arranging suitable terms for purchase or lease of all or any part of this land. 
For two file-size folders giving full industrial details of El Paso, including full 


description of the Airport Tract, write to: 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


EL PASO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


310 SAN FRANCISCO STREET EL PASO, TEXAS 
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Maryland Dry Dock Launches 
Final Nicholson Ore Carrier 


The third of three ocean going vessels 
being converted to Great Lakes iron ore 
carriers in Baltimore for Nicholson Uni- 
versal Steamship Co. of Detroit was 
christened Oct. 11. 

In a brief ceremony in Baltimore, Mrs. 
Troy H. Browning, wife of the president 
of the Browning Steamship Co., chris- 
tened the ship the SS Troy H. Browning. 
Browning Steamship is part owner of 
Nicholson Universal together with Re- 
public Steel Corporation. Mr. Browning, 
who was present and spoke briefly at the 
ceremony, manages Nicholson Universal. 


The ship is a former U, S. Maritime 
Commission cargo vessel of the C4-S-A4 
type. She and two sister ships of iden- 
tical design were purchased by Nicholson 
Universal earlier this year, principally to 
provide transportation for the increased 
volume of ore shipping resulting from 
expansion of the midwestern steel in- 
dustry. 

Conversion contractor is the Maryland 
Drydock Company of Baltimore. Sub- 
contractor is Ingalls Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, Pascagoula, Mississippi which 
constructed an entirely new forward half 
of the ship. This section was floated to 
Baltimore where it was joined with the 
after half, the ship having been previ- 





PATENT 
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“OFF THE SHELF” SERVICE AVAILABLE 
FROM INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 


Rellen Chain 
SPROCKETS 


WITH TAPERED SPLIT HUB 


AINATE REBORING! 


ALSO FITS 
ForT WORTH 
QD V-Belt Sheave 


Speed changes are sim- 
plified and “spare” sprockets 
can be carried "hae 
more easily. 


Reboring of stock bore sprockets to fit 
various shafts is eliminated due to the var- 
ious bores available in the QD hub. Installa- 
tion and removal from the shaft is made 
easy by the tapered fit of the hub and 


sprocket. Hub assembly grips the shaft 


equivalent to a ''press fit." 


Replacement cost of sprockets is reduced 
as same hub can be used for new sprocket. 


<plaini dditicne! od 
Catalog e 9 


P 





struction details will be furnished on request. 


For? WorTx 


STEEL AND 
MACHINERY CO 


Dept. MR, 3600 McCART 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


If your favorite 
distributor does- { 
n't stock this new WW 
item, tell him 
about it. He'll re- 
ward you with better service. _ 


OTHER 


| Toy-1y fo)-11 7) 

PrROODUctTs 
V-BELT DRIVES 
SCREW CONVEYORS 
and ACCESSORIES 
SCREW ELEVATORS 
INDUSTRIAL FANS ” 





ously cut in two and the old bow section 
removed. 

Overall length of the ship was in- 
creased 80 feet by the conversion end is 
now 600 feet. The beam of the ship re- 
mains at 71 feet 6 inches. 

Meanwhile the SS Tom M. Girdler, first 
of the converted C4’s is being prepared 
for a test run in Lake Michigan late next 
week. The ship is presently in the South 
Chicago yards of the American Shipbuild- 
ing Co. for final rigging. She is expected 
to haul a substantial tonnage of ore in 
the remaining weeks of this season. 

The SS Charles M. White, second of 
the new ore carriers is under tow around 
the Florida Keys en route to New Or- 
leans. From there she will be towed up 
the Mississippi River and the Illinois 
Waterway into Lake Michigan. Both the 
White and the Browning will be in serv- 
ice at the beginning of the 1952 season. 

Each of the three ships will have an 
ore carrying capacity of 14,500 tons. They 
are expected to make the round trip be- 
tween Cleveland and Duluth in about 
4% days. 

The complete conversion of the three 
ships will be accomplished in only a frac- 
tion of the time necessary to construct 
equivalent ships from the keel up. In ad- 
dition, they required the use of only 
3,000 tons of steel each as compared with 
7,000 tons in the case of a completely new 
vessel. 


Steel Warehousemen Meeting 
Held in New Orleans Oct. 12-13 


The Southern Chapter of the American 
Steel Warehouse Association met in New 
Orleans on October 12 and 13 at The 
Roosevelt. 

Speakers at the luncheon session were 
Robert S. Lynch, President, Atlantic Steel 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia, and Richard 
J. Stakelum, General Manager of Sales, 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Com- 
pany, subsidiary of United States Steel 
Corporation. 

Stakelum emphasized the importance 
of steel jobbers to the economy of the 
nation by distributing their products to 
a vast number of smaller users. 

Lynch enumerated the many reasons 
why there should be a great future in the 
South for all makers, users and fabrica- 
tors of metals, citing natural resources, 
growth of population, climate and a labor 
supply which has proved it can be read- 
ily trained in technical operations. 

The American Steel Warehouse Asso- 
ciation is composed of twenty-four chap- 
ters covering the entire United States. 
Walter S. Doxsey is President and Secre- 
tary, with headquarters in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The Southern Chapter has forty-eight 
member companies. The territory cov- 
ered is the States of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. George W. Smith, of O’Neal Steel 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama, is 





Chapter President. 
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FORT WORTH 
TEXAS » 


Could Be . . . and Here's Why! 


Important factors that will help e A seven billion dollar Texas Market, one and one-half 
sin billions within 50 miles. 

maintain PEAK PRODUCTION © Twenty-two billion dollar greater Southwest market — 

THE YEAR ‘ROUND thirteen billions in Arkansas, New Mexico, Louisiana, 

Oklahoma and Texas. 

Friendly climate means Happier © Strategic location in geographic center of Great South- 

Workers, More Productive Workers west. 

—where summer stirs up cooling © Zooming population, new payrolls, growing markets. 

breezes, winter displays its mildest © Abundant supplies of cheap fuel, power and water. 

mood. No haze, no smoke, no smog. © An ample supply of intelligent native-born labor. 

Where flowers bloom until the middle © Most complete rail and highway service in the 

of December, then break into bud again Southwest — (low distribution costs). 

in February. Where your family and © $20,000,000 International airport nearing com- 

your employees’ families can enjoy clean, pletion. 

healthful living 365 days a year. © Diversified raw materials close at hand. 

Plenty of Room for working and living. © Friendly climate and desirable living con- 

Acres and acres of choice industrial sites ditions, conducive to high industrial pro- 

at reasonable cost. Many more acres of ductivity. ‘ 

modern apartments and beautiful homes within © Reasonable taxes, community property 

easy reach of business .. . others in the law, no state income tax, no sales tax. 

quiet of the country . . . near schools, parks, © Excellent industrial sites at reason- 

playgrounds, and convenient shopping centers. able cost. 


All this adds up to Employee Contentment—the biggest 
influence in quality and quantity production output. 








Pe SS a ee oe, a ee 


Mr. Business Executive 


If you are contemplating the opening of a plant or 
warehouse and are seeking the right location, you 
are urged to get the facts about Fort Worth. Just 
sign and mail. 


CLIP THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND 
MAIL TO INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
NAME 





TITLE 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS * CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


anon wneaees © @ al 
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Norfolk & Western Plans 
New Classification Yard 


Coal dumpings at the Norfolk and 
Western’s Lamberts Point piers near 
Norfolk will be greatly expedited by a 
new Classification yard to be built imme- 
diately by the railway. Cost, including 
a complete car retarder system, will be 
$1,350,000. 

The thirty tracks in the new Yard will 
have a total length of 9.7 miles. Officials 
said that the improved facilities for 


switching coal to be delivered to vessels 
will not only relieve congestion and re- 
duce delays in dumping but will result in 
quicker release of cars for return to the 


mines. Preliminary grading on the proj- 
ect has already begun and it is scheduled 
for completion by next January 15. 

The yard will be located south of the 
present yard between the roundhouse and 
the N.&W.’s new merchandise Pier N. 
The site requires considerable grading 
and drainage which is being accelerated. 

The car retarders and switches in the 
classification yard will be operated from 
a central tower on a hump to be con- 
structed. Plans also call for new flood- 
lights, modern signals and a loudspeaker 
and teletype system. 

Installation of the retarders, switches 
and track, as well as the communications 
work, will be done by the railway’s own 
forces. 





For Materials Handling 
the EASY way... 


SQUEEZE CLAMPS 


Equip your trucks with 
Long Reach Hydraulic Squeeze 
Clamps for savings in time, labor 
and money. Whether you are ware- 
housing bales, barrels or boxes, you 
can rely on Long Reach Clamps for 
safe, efficient handling. Send for a 
complete list of Long Reach equip- 
ment and products. 








EQUIPMENT and SERVICES 


@ Steel hand trucks 
@ bond rollers 


@ Foot hammers 


@ Band shears 
@ Hooks 
@ Pumps 


@ Warehouse trailers 


@ Compress repairs 
@ Scale repairs 


©@ Complete stock of 


@ Webb Press Parts 


@ Reconditioning 
service on ware- 
house, gin and oil 


replacement parts mill equipment. 





\, For more than 25 yeare— 
manufacturers of dependable cotton equipment 





P.O. BOX 2621 


MACHINE WORKS 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, U.S.A. 








West Virginia Coal Co. Using 
Coal-mining-auger Machine 


A West Virginia coal company has just 
made big news in the engineering world 
with a new coal-mining-auger machine. 
This remarkable tool is, in effect, a giant 
machine drill over four feet in diameter 
and over two hundréd feet long. Turned 
by a high-powered engine, it bores a hori- 
zontal hole along the flat-lying coal 
seams and drills coal out of the earth in 
a fast, continuous flow! 

The coal company operates six of these 
mammoth augers in parallel. And as the 
coal comes out, automatic conveyors load 
it into trucks. This efficient operation, 
handled by a. four-man crew, can turn 
out as much as seven hundred tons of 
coal per hour! 

Today striking developments like this 
are found in coal companies all across 
the country. Coal workers are operating 
high-speed long-distance conveyor sys- 
tems that shuttle loads of newly-mined 
coal up to the surface of the earth. 
They’re producing coal with the new 
multi-purpose continuous mining ma- 
chines. They’re controlling highly-in- 
tegrated coal processing machinery by 
push-button. 


Monsanto's Nitro, W. Va. Plant 
Gets Country's First Large 
Centrifugal Ammonia 
Compressor 


The first large centrifugal ammonia 
compressor ever installed in this coun- 
try, to be used for process refrigeration 
at the Monsanto Chemical Company 
plant, Nitro, West Virginia, was an- 
nounced recently by Carrier Corporation. 

Carrier officials said that a five stage 
centrifugal compressor driven by a 600 
h.p. motor has been scheduled for instal- 
lation in the Monsanto plant to double 
the capacity of an existing reciprocating 
ammonia system. 

Carrier developed the first centrifugal 
refrigeration machine in this country 
nearly 30 years ago, it was pointed out 
in describing the new application, and 
has been responsible for many advances 
in the centrifugal field. 

The new unit will serve as the low 
stage compressor in the Monsanto refrig- 
eration plant, taking the ammonia gas at 
25 pounds suction pressure and discharg- 
ing it to the high stage at 75 pounds. 
Addition of the centrifugal unit will in- 
crease system capacity from 400 to 800 
tons. 

The centrifugal was selected, according 
to the Carrier announcement, because of 
its simplicity, and because of low operat- 
ing and maintenance costs. 

The compressor will be of all ferrous 
construction for use with ammonia, and 
will be similar to those used for some 
years for air and gas compression in the 
petroleum and chemical processing in- 
dustries. 
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BRAGGING 


isn't our business ! 


CONSOLIDATED a 5 LUSCOMBE 


Se \\ TEMCO 
GENERAL Motors /’ / | | \\\° cHance-voucHT 


Manufacturers, suppliers, and business men generally locate their plants and 
warehouses after a thorough investigation . . . not upon “brags” or exaggerated 
statistics. 


As the center of an area comprising five major aircraft companies we do not 
have to “brag.” 


We believe you, too, will like our city after you make a careful survey of all the 
factors .. . whether it be the climate, the geography, or the availability of labor 
and housing . . . Grand Prairie is your logical choice. 


Our committee is readily available to help you solve your 
location problems ... your inquiries invited and welcome! 


Chamber of Commerce 


GRAND PRAIRIE 


TEXAS 


"The Heart of the Aircraft Industry” 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 





The Board of Directors of Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill, has authorized a contract 
with shareholders of Hoover & Mason 
Phosphate Co., providing for the acquisi- 
tion by International of Hoover & Ma- 
son’s outstanding capital stock, according 
to a statement Louis Ware, president, 
made at the annual stockholders meeting 
on October 23. 

The acquisition will be made through 
an exchange of International’s common 
shares for those of the Hoover & Mason 
Phosphate Co. 

Under the transaction International 
Minerals will acquire between $750,000 
and $800,000 in cash or current assets, 
and about 2500 acres of phosphate mining 
property, principally in the Rutherford 
Creek area in Maury County, Tenn. 

. s . 


Republic Aviation Corporation report- 
ed a net income of $2,141,407 for nine 
months ending Sept. 30, after provisions 
for federal income taxes, excess profits . 
tax and the New York State franchise | 
tax. Sales for the period amounted to 
$83,077,697. 

As of Sept. 30 the company’s backlog 
amounted to more than $550,000,000. 

o es oe 

Announcement has been made that for 
the quarter ended Sept. 30 the consoli- 
dated net income of Robert Gair Co., Inc., 


New York, N. Y. and its wholly owned 
domestic subsidiaries, combined with its 
60 per cent equity in the consolidated net 
income of Southern Paper Board Cor- 
poration and its subsidiary, and with the 
consolidated net income of Gair Co. 
Canada Ltd. and its wholly owned 
subsidiary, amounted, after deducting 
provision of $1,855,000 for U. S. federal 
income taxes, and after preferred divi- 
dends, to $1,405,586, or $.79 per share on 
1,779,888 shares of common stock. 

The combined net income for the first 
nine months of 1951, after U. S. federal 
income taxes and preferred dividend, 
amounted to $5,014,801, or $2.82 per share 
of common. 

a 6 * 

The Board of Directors of Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott Corporation on Oc- 
tober 23 voted to ask stockholder ap- 
proval for a $5,000,000 issue of convertible 
preferred stock to provide additional 
working capital for an anticipated fur- 
ther expansion in the company’s opera- 
tions in the fields of industrial, building, 
marine and heavy construction. 

The board's proposal to increase the 
company’s capitalization by 100,000 shares 
of $50 par value convertible preferred 
will be voted on at a special meeting 
of Merritt-Chapman & Scott’s stock- 
holders of record as of December 24, 1951, 
to be held on January 15, 1952, at the 


organization’s New York headquarter 
offices, 17 Battery Place. 
e s a 

Florida Power & Light Co. has filed 
a registration statement with the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission covering 
the public sale of $10 million first mort- 
gage bonds. 

The bonds are due Nov. 1, 1981, and will 
be sold at competitive bidding. The pro- 
ceeds will be used for construction. 

a s * 

Directors of the City National Bank, 
Houston, Texas, have voted to ask stock- 
holder approval of an increase in the 
bank’s capitalization to $15 million from 
the present $10 million. 

The plan calls for increasing both sur- 
plus and capital stock to $7,500,000, from 
$5,000,000 each, raising total capitaliza- 
tion to the new amount. 

The new capital stock will be offered to 
stockholders at $40 a share in the ratio 
of one new share for each four shares 
held. 

* . * 

Gulf States Utilities Co., Beaumont, 
Texas, has applied to the Federal Power 
Commission for authority to issue and 
sell at competitive bidding, $10 million 
in 30-year first mortgage bonds. The 
bonds would be due Nov. 1, 1981. 


(Continued on page 160) 











United States. 





Calmet Water Meters are in use in 
the Asiatic city of Bangkok, Thailand; 
also in practically every section of 
South America, in South Africa and 
other remote parts of the globe. Nat- 
urally, they are widely used in the 


Calmet has many special features 
that make it economical, dependable, 
long-lasting, and accurate: 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET ON CALMET METERS 


Have World-Wide Distribution 


@ OSCILLATING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WELL MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO., INC. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
ALSO MAKERS OF 


LEATHER BELTING AND WELL DRILLING MACHINERY 


SLOWER-MOVING PARTS 

EXTREMELY LARGE SCREENING CAPACITY 
SPLIT CASE ALL BRONZE 

SIMPLICITY OF ASSEMBLY 

THE “STUFFING BOX" 


@ FROSTPROOF BOLT 


PISTON 
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Available labor supply for every type of indus- 
trial work—light or heavy. 


Climate conducive to healthy and happy living 
with a year around average temperature of 69 
degrees. 


In an area producing beef, grain, wool, mohair, 
and vegetables. 


Located on the threshold of Latin America ex- 
panding development making possible markets 


BRING THAT NEW PLANT 


fe) 
HONDO 


County Seat 
Medina County, Texas 


Transportation facilities are par excellence, being 
served by the main line of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad and by a federal thoroughfare, U. S. 
Highway No. 90. We have an expanding road 
development providing access to Hondo, the 


county seat, from any part of the county. 


Our Chamber of Commerce and City Council are 
prepared and ready to give you every facility 
for investigating and in locating here. 


north and south of the Texas-Mexican boundary. 


WE WILL RUSH DETAILS TO YOU IF YOU WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE 


HONDO CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


HONDO TEXAS 








the HOUSTON FAT STOCK SHOW Invites YOU 


TO WITNESS IN PERSON ITS SPECTACULAR 
1952 SHOW — JAN. 30-FEB. 10 


Featuring | 
TEXAS’ 4H CLUB AND FUTURE FARMER BOYS 


® World Championship Rodeo @ World’s Largest Beef and Dairy Calf 
@ Famous Western Movie Stars Scramble Contest 


@ Record Breaking Auction Sales 


Magnificent animals of every breed: 


@ Beef Cattle! Herefords, Brahmans, @ Swine! Sheep! Turkeys! Chickens! 
Aberdeen-Angus, Shorthorns. Rabbits! 

@ Dairy Cattle!’ Jerseys, Holsteins and @ Modern agriculture and livestock 
others. equipment 


For Complete Information Write: 


HERMAN ENGEL, GEN. MANAGER 
P. O. BOX 2371 HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


HOUSTON FAT STOCK SHOW 
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Financial Notes 


(Cont. from page 158) 


Proceeds from the issue are to be 
used to reimburse the company in part 
for construction expenditures heretofore 
made and to provide a portion of the 
funds required to carry forward the 
company’s 1951 construction program. 

. a . 

Virginia Electric & Power Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., has filed an application with 
the Federal Power Commission for a 
license for a proposed hydro-electric 
project on the Roanoke River in North 
Carolina and Virginia. 

The development, to be known as the 
Gaston Project, will be located in Halifax, 


Northhampton and Warren Counties, 
N. C., and Brunswick & Mecklenberg 
Counties, Va. Total overall estimated 
capital cost of the project is $27,457,500. 

The energy generated at the project 
will be distributed through the com- 
pany’s existing system for public utility 
purposes. 

+ -_ o 


Robbins Mills, Inc., is offering to hold- 
ers of its common stock, rights to sub- 
scribe to 166,864 sares of 4.50 per cent 
cumulative convertible preferred stock, 
series A, $50 par value, at $50 per share, 
and at the rate of one share of preferred 
for each five shares of common held. 
Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., heads the under- 
writers. 











Any cargo... from a bag or a box to a 200-ton heavy lift . . . 


can be shipped through the Port of Houston to any port in the 
world—safely, quickly, economically. 


Multi-millions of dollars in new terminal facilities, wharves 
and completely mechanized cargo-handling equipment are avail- 
able to shippers at the Port of Houston. 


No matter where your cargo originates ... or where it is going, 
you can save time, money and trouble by always specifying, “Via 
Port of Houston” .. . the port that can do it. 


the Port of Houston 


Harris County Houston Ship Channel Navigation District 
P. O. BOX 9187 © TELEPHONE WE-6661 e HOUSTON 11, TEXAS 
Regional Offices: 

ROCM 2541, WHITEHALL BLDG. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY, MiSsOURI 





New Cargo Wharf Planned 
for New Orleans Waterfront 


The Board of Commissioners of the 
Port of New Orleans plans to build a new 
cargo wharf to occupy the vacant water- 
front space between Erato and Robin 
Street Wharves, and to complete the 
widening of the Robin Street Wharf at 
its downstream end. 


This was announced Oct. 17 by H. A. 
Sawyer, president of the Board, after he 
signed an agreement today giving the 
board clear title to the land. 

“This is the last vacant space along 
the riverfront between the Public Grain 
Elevator, at the upper end of the port, 
and the Industrial Canal,” Sawyer said. 
“Our urgent need for more wharves in 
New Orleans to meet the great post-war 
increase in shipping has led us to plan 
this terminal, and, now that the title has 
been obtained for the land, construction 
will get underway as quickly as possible.” 

Agreement for use of the space was 
reached after prolonged negotiations be- 
tween the board and two railroads: The 
Texas and Pacific Railway Co. and the 
Texas Pacific-Missouri Pacific Terminal 
Railroad of New Orleans. Judge J. T. 
Suggs, general counsel for the Texas and 
Pacific, and E. S. Pennebaker, manager, 
Texas Pacific Terminal Railroad, met 
with board officials for final execution 
of the agreement, which had already 
been signed by W. G. Vollmer, president 
of both lines. 


The railways had operated a rail ferry 
landing at this point on the Mississippi 
prior to 1942. It has not been used since 
trains of the two lines began using the 
Huey P. Long Bridge in 1942. 

The facility planned by the board will 
be a general cargo wharf about 900 feet 
long. The wharf will be served by rail- 
way tracks at the rear and will have a 
front cargo-handling platform (apron) 
28 feet wide. The rear apron will be 30 
feet wide. The wharf will be called Thalia 
St. Wharf. 


The project is part of the $15,000,000 
construction program begun by the board 
in 1948 and later increased by plans for 
a $5,000,000 addition to the Public Grain 
Elevator. 


American Cyanamid Establishes 
Fellowship at Textile Institute 


American Cyanamid Company an- 
nounced Oct. 5 that it has established a 
two-yea!: graduate fellowship at the In- 
stitute of Textile Technology, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. The grant, amounting to 
$5,000, is for a course of studies in textile 
chemistry leading to an M.S. Degree in 
Textile Technology. 

American Cyanamid, the nation’s 
fourth largest chemical company, is cur- 
rently financing a number of fellowships 
at various universities and colleges. As a 
leading manufacturer of chemicals and 
dyes used by the textile industry, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid makes about 5,000 differ- 
ent products for more than 200 different 
industries. 
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Houston —America’s Industrial Frontier —invites you and your company 
to become a part of the world’s fastest-growing industrial family. 


Here are the reasons why more and 
more industries are locating in the Texas 
Gulf Coast area: 

1. Abundant supply of natural and 
intermediate resources—acids, hydrocar- 
bons, lumber, metals, rubber, plastics, 
and fresh water. 

2. Clean low-cost natural gas and elec- 
trical power. 

3. Healthy year-round working cli- 
mate. 

4. Excellent transportation facilities— 
second largest American seaport in total 
tonnage handled, network of six major 
trunkline railroads, nine air lines, 29 
trucking services—for quick transporta- 
tion to Central and South America and to 
I5 states in the Southwest and Midwest 
populated by 28 per cent of the people 
of the United States. 

5. Healthy labor conditions—excellent 
reservoir of trained labor ; supply appears 
geared to the demand. Texas law favors 
labor and industry alike. 
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6. Favorable tax structure—no per- © 


sonal nor corporate state income tax, no 7 


sales tax, extremely low ad valorem > 
taxes. Taxes favor industry! 


Conditions in the Houston area com- 
bine to offer potential industries the most 
favorable industrial environment in the 7 
United States. Only a beginning has been 
made by companies taking advantage of * 
basic resources and products from which 
they are manufacturing end-products— 
consumer goods to sell in the ever-expand- 
ing Houston market area, representing 
more than % of the nation’s population. 


The Houston Chamber of Commerce 
in the South’s largest city invites your 
inquiry. Specialized departments will 
work with you in developing the facts 
conducive to your profitable plant oper- 
ations here. 


Write: Industrial Director, Houston 
Chamber of Commerce, P. O. Box 2371, 
Houston 1, Texas. 











Bituminous Coal Research, Inc. 
Publishes "Aids to Industry" 


A new series of publications has been 
initiated by Bituminous Coal Research, 
Inc., to assist coal users in getting max- 
imum satisfaction from the use of coal, 
and to help coal companies expand their 
markets. This series of publications will 
be known as “BCR Aids to Industry.” 
Every possible effort is being exerted to 
make this series of publications not only 
authoritative, but as easy as possible to 
understand and use. They will combine 
in clear and practical form the latest 
knowledge developed by research, with 
the proved experience of coal producers, 
users, and equipment manufacturers. 

The first publication in this new series 
is BCR Aid To Industry 500-300, “Applica- 
tion of Overfire Jets to Abate Smoke 
From Stationary Plants.” The number- 
ing system devised for this series will 
bring together related subjects regardless 
of the order of their publication. The list 
price is 50 cents per copy. BCR members 
are entitled to their usual 40 per cent 
discount. 


Increased Activity 
in Metalworking—Southeast 


Now that the metalworking industries 
of the South must be geared up to top 
capacity, Southern chapters of the Amer- 
ican Society for Metals have scheduled 


technical programs especially designed to 
help metalworking personnel do a better 
and more economical job. 

Kickoff for the Southeastern chapters 
of the 38-year-old national society was a 
joint Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga, 
and Oak Ridge meeting held in Chatta- 
nooga on Sept. 14. Address was by Dr. 
J. T. MacKenzie of American Cast Iron 
Pipe Company, Birmingham. 


The Georgia Chapter’s program of Oct. 
1 featured Dr. R. H. Harrington, General 
Electric Knolls Laboratory, speaking on 
“The Science of Designing Alloys.” 

At the November program of the Geor- 
gia Chapter, E. A. Williams of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., Georgia Division, spoke 
on “Fabrication of Light Metals.” 

December and subsequent monthly 
meetings will feature Dr. W. A. Mudge, 
International Nickel Co.; C. K. Donoho, 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co.; R. S. 
Burns, Armco; E. E. Thum of Metal 


Progress; and Dr. D. J. Girardi of the 
Timken Steel & Tube Division. 

Michael F. Wiedl of the Product Engi- 
neering Department, Atlantic Steel Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia is secretary of the 
Fane Chapter. 


Pangborn Corp. Holds 
First Open House 


The Pangborn Corporation, Hagers- 
town, Maryland, manufacturer of blast 
cleaning and dust control equipment, on 
September 26 had its first full scale Open 


House during which all operating and 
administrative departments were in full 
operation. 

Primarily initiated to permit the wives 
and families of Pangborn employees to 
see how the breadwinner spends his day, 
and to learn about what Pangborn 
makes, the open house also enabled citi- 
zens of the nearby area to come in, look 
around, and learn about one of the larg- 
est industrial enterprises in the area. 

Special buses carried visitors from 
downtown points to the plant from 10:00 
A.M. until closing. At the plant, special- 
ly trained guides took groups through the 
entire plant where they saw not only the 
fabrication of blast cleaning and dust 
control equipment but also visited engi- 
neering, accounting, sales, and other 
“white collar” areas. 

To demonstrate how Pangborn blast 
cleaning and dust control equipment op- 
erates, a new Demonstration Room was 
in full operation. In this room one ma- 
chine of each type manufactured is con- 
nected just as if it were in a customer’s 
plant and typical castings, dies, and parts 
are processed. 

A special edition of the Pangborn 
magazine was distributed as a souvenir of 
the day and included pictures and stories 
about people and operations in various 
departments throughout the plant. Top- 
ping the visit, especially for the children, 
was the stop at the refreshment tent in 
adjacent Pangborn Park where guests 
had a chance to sit down, rest, and talk 
about what they had seen. 





lo 
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It is the story of Texas’ Fastest Growing City— 
and the Nation's third -according to the 1950 census. 


Population increased since 1940 
* Retail Trade increased 
~ Wholesale Trade ineroued 
* Bank Deposits inerecised 
* World's Largest Cii / a Supply Center. 
» Texas’ Finest Schoo) System. 


The whole Odessa, Texas Sorts eae 
Dr. Richard B. Johnson, Chairman, Department of 
Economics, Southern Methodist University—is yours 
for the asking. 





Texas’ Fastest Growing 7 
the slats thind “di 


* 1950 CENSUS 
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What about Jack's water problem’? 


JACK HAD A WATER PROBLEM——WATER WAS NEEDED 
TO MAKE THE BEAN GROW—— 


ODESSA, TOO, HAD A WATER PROBLEM——WATER IN 
WEST TEXAS IS ONE OF THE MOST VALUABLE ASSETS—— 
WATER IS NEEDED TO ASSURE FAVORABLE GROWTH 
AND STABILITY. 


Odessa co-operated with two’ other West Texas cities 
to lick the’ prob The Colorado River Municipal Water 
District, starting December 1951 will furnish water for 
Odessa’s present needs and for a projected population 
growth to 95,000 in 1980. 

The Colorado River Municipa! Water District assures 
Odessa an abundance of water for industrial and domestic 
uses. 














The water from CRMWD will make possible the devel- 
opment of great natural mineral resources contiguous to 
Odessa. 


The $11,750,000 CRMWD project is totally financed 
by revenue bonds without any federal aid. 


YES, ODESSA LIKE JACK HAD A WATER PROBLEM, AND 
LIKE JACK SOLVED THE PROBLEM, MAKING USE OF THE 
WATER TO CREATE THE FAVORABLE INDUSTRIAL CLI- 
MATE AND OPPORTUNITY TO ASSURE THE CONTINUED 
GROWTH AND STABILITY OF THE CITY. 





“leras’ Fastest Grooming om i 
... the uations third : 


*19S5S0 CENSUS 
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W hat about Jack's 


like Jack, put your plant in a safe and fertile soil. In Odessa, 
Texas, you'll find all factors favorable to industrial operation, an 
ever expanding market, and MAXIMUM SAFETY FROM ATOMIC 
ATTACK. 

@ Odessa is the heart of the vast Permian Oil Basin. 

@ One-third of the drilling rigs operating in the United States 
are in the Permian Basin—Thirty thousand producing oil 
wells with new discoveries every day. 

Yes, the exploration, production, processing and transportation of 
oil, together with related industries, represent the core of our 
economy — BUT THERE ARE MANY MANUFACTURING POSSI- 
BILITIES: 

@ Farm, commercial, and industrial chemicals. 
Specialized truck bodies and equipment. 
Oil field equipment assembly. 
Structural steel fabrication. 
Forging and casting. 
Work clothing. 
Water pumping equipment and related items. 
Brick and tile manufacturing. 
ODESSA OFFERS A SAFE AND FERTILE SOIL FOR INDUS- 
TRY, WHERE THERE IS: 

@ An abundant supply of water and low cost fuel. 

@ A well-equipped, stable and productive labor force. 

@ Adequate transportation facilities. Located on U. S. 80 mid- 
way between East and West coasts—1 Transcontinental air- 
line, 2 interstate—Texas’ second largest trucking center. 

@ A rapidly expanding regional market. 

@ Many building sites, and a climate economical to factory 
construction and operation. 

@ Unexploited industrial raw material resources. 

@ Low tax cost—State, County, and City. 


IF IT’S PROFIT WITH SAFETY THAT YOU WANT — GROW 
WITH ODESSA! 


Vexas’ Fastest Grouiug City*™ 
... the nations third 
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and the beanstalk 
GREW and GREW 


and.... 


SO HAS ODESSA, TEXAS!—Located in 
almost the exact center of the Great Permian 
Oil Basin, which it serves, Odessa offers a 
wealth of business opportunities. Byt more 
than that, it’s an interesting and healthful 
place to live! 


HERE IS EVIDENCE OF ODESSA’S PAST 
GROWTH AND PROSPECTS FOR 
FUTURE DEVELOPMENT: 


@ Two Carbon Black plants, the world’s 
largest, and 6 gasoline plants located 
in the county. 


West Texas’ largest refinery, processing 
50,000 barrels of crude daily, to start 
construction in 1952. 


Texas terminus for huge crude oil and 
gasoline pipe lines to West Coast, con- 
struction to be started November, 1951. 


Home of Permian Basin Oil Show, 
World's Biggest in 1950; showing again 
in 1952. 


Odessa has a population of 40,000- 
young and vigorous citizens. 


Cultural, Educational and Recreational 
development has kept pace with rapid 
growth—120 clubs and organizations— 
Texas’ finest school System—47 churches 
—Sports Center of West Texas. 


World’s largest Oil Field Supply Center 
—Over 200 oil field equipment and ser- 
vice organizations with 1950 gross sales 
in excess of $200,000,000. 


Two Crude Sulphur recovery plants to 
be constructed in 1952 to produce 120 
long tons of sulphur daily. 





Fastest Grouing City 
e g e 
uations third 
p Fhe Odessa Story - contained in a struts 
oe of Lrochures— a true story that reads the 
a fey hilt ~ 43 Yours fH the ash WG -- 


Odessa Chamber of Commerce 


*1950 CENSUS 113 West 3rd Odessa, Texas 
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..- Industrially Progressive! 


ORANGE COUNTY 


miles 
yom DALLAS k 





ORANGE 


“THE CITY OF 
YOUR FUTURE” 


1 | 
HOUSTON 


GULF OF MEXICO 


ORANGE, 


THE GATEWAY TO TEXAS 
Pay Us A Visit and Stay! 





INDUSTRIES: 


CHEMICAL e STEEL FABRICATING © SHIPBUILDING © PAPER-MAKING @ LUMBER e 
FOOD PROCESSING ¢ BARGE-TOWING © WOOD PRESERVING 


AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES: 
RICE @ CATTLE @ FRUITS © VEGETABLES ¢ DAIRY PRODUCTS 











Large Industrial Sites on Deep Water — A Major Gulf 
| Port on the Intracoastal Canal System. Natural Gas, 
Petroleum, Fresh Water, Intelligent Labor, Electric Power. 


Fastest Growing City in the 
Mild, Sunny Semi-tropical Clime the Yeur Round. 
Southwest 


| Big Industry, Large Manufacturers, Small Business, Small 
1940, 7,200. Now 32,000 | Manufacturers, Exporters, Importers. 





Excellent Port Facilities We Invite Your Investigation! 
Railroads The Orange Industrial Development Committee 


Highways Organized to Assist Y ou Before and After Y ou Locate Here 








Chamber of Commerce Orange, Texas 
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New Plants 


(Continued from page 28) 


ROCKDALE—Louis G. Gest plans auto re- 
pair shop, $51,895. 
SAN ANGELO — aa Fast Motor 


Lines plans terminal, oy 
SAN ANTONIO—M. Adams, 434 E. Com- 
plans werepeunes and ig ex for 


merce St., 
Adams Sales Co., 7th St. and A 

SAN ANTONIO—Ed Friedrich Sie’ Corp., 
George E. Friedrich, constructing 
plant addition, 1117 E. 5 

SAN ANTONIO—Honigblum, Inc., 320 W. 
Lullwood, building alterations, S.W. cor. 
Main Ave. at de St., $65,349. Shoop & 
Roberts 122 W. Olmos Drive, Archts. 

SAN ANTONIO—Pertection Manufacturing 
Co., 126 a eee, lan building, Hunstock 
& Bryant Sts., . Glen C. Wilson, 1517 
ar oe es 

SAN S10 Soutnwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Pg roc W. Mier, Chief Engr., 308 S. 
Akard St. Dallas, plans remodeling and ad- 
dition to dial, ~~ ing, 5441 Broadway. 

TEXAS — Pan American Sones 
upanaiaa.” a Son laboratory, etc., build- 
ings; 2 and 3 story chemical engineering and 
research vst ee addition, $1,000,000. 

TEXAS CITY—Texas City Chemicals, Inc., 
to build chemical plant, North side of State 
Highway 341. 


VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND — Joslyn Co. plans additions 
to office and warehouse, $14,750. Robert J. 
Leary, ue N. 7th St., Archt, 

RICHMOND—A. T. Massey Coal Co., of- 
fice building, 4th & Main Sts. Marcellus 
Wright & Son, Archts. 

ROANOKE—The Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way building new Classification Yard at its 
Lamberts Point Piers, near Norfolk, $1,350,- 
000. 

ROANOKE—The Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way Co. to purchase 1,000 70-ton gondola 
cars from Virginia Bridge Co., $6.500.000. 

ROANOKE RAPIDS—Virginia Electric & 
Power Co., plans upheld by U, S. Court of 


Appeals for — Circuit for Hydro-elec- 
tric Dam, to cost 

SOUTH NORFOLK—Chilean Nitrate Sales 
Corp., build new fertilizer plant. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


ALBRIGHT—Freemont foal < Morgan- 
town, will build $4,000,000 t nat yeccene- 
MEERA State Rt. 26, 3 miles N. of Albright. 

ALE—Louis Marx Toy Co. plans 
. ft. addition, $100,000. 

OgaAN LEW—Lewis County Glass Co. to re 
place plant t danned by fire, $150,000. 

MT. HOPE—U. S. Bureau of Mines plans 

000 Wey to house Mt. Hope Branch. 

MORGA S. Bureau of Mines 

tion, achatie liquid fuels experiment sta- 


TRIUM—Corps of Engineers, ene 

een n. plans A so ee Cone plan 
gt rundum einen. 
inde Niagara Falls, sae nes 125-acre 
oS aan eaten bo 


KERSBURG Ohio Power Co., subsid. 
of American Gas & Electric Co., Kansas. 
plans $119,000,000 aap ge og program in 
1951-53, including unit of 150,000 k.w., cost- 

1, oo for Philip F mt Plant, S.W. 


LLSBURG—Arkell & Smiths plans 3- 
year re s00, 000 expansion program for manu- 
facture of paper bags. 


N—U. 


1952-'53 Texas Almanac 
Reveals Shifting Economy 


A tremendous shifting in the economy 
of Texas is reported in 672 pages of facts 
and figures in the new Texas Almanac. 

The 1952-53 edition, of the Almanac, 
issued since 1857 by the firm which pub- 
lished The Dallas Morning News, is just 
off the press. 

The book shows Texas’ population is 


no longer predominantly rural but urban 
—62.7 per cent. Only a part of this 
change is due to the new Federal Census 
definitions. 

Agriculture still supports most of the 
people, but as a revenue source it is 
topped by oil. 

With 250,000 tractors cultivating 90 per 
cent of the acreage, farms are fewer but 
bigger. Mechanization is releasing great 
numbers of farm workers to the fast 
growing manufacturing industry, espe- 
cially in chemicals and development of 
iron ore. 

The rate of iron and steel production, 
in the opinion of Stuart McGregor, Al- 
manac editor, promises a revolution in 
the State’s economy as great as that 
which came from discovery of oil and 
gas deposits. 

Tenancy and share cropping is drop- 
ping with greater crop diversification 
and mechanization. Related to these 
changes is a drop of 40,000 in the Negro 
population in the last decade. 

The drift from the country to the larger 
cities places Dallas County at the top for 
population density, with 688.5 persons per 
square mile as contrasted with the lowest 
counties with .4 persons per square mile. 

Workers in Texas Manufacturing 
plants increased from 163,978 in April, 
1949, to 449,800 in June, 1951. 

The Almanac, sometimes called the en- 
cyclopedia of Texas, covers about 10,000 
subjects, including history, government, 
politics, and all resources. 





‘This May 
Just the TEXAS 
Plant You 


Frisco main line service. 








inquiry. Write today to: 


@ Immediate occupancy 


Numerous other manufacturing and warehouse building 
in more than twenty cities in other states served by the Frisco. 
If your operations produce rail carload traffic, we will welcome your 


@ 35,000 square feet; single story 


@ Priced for quick sale 


Located in one of the most beautiful cities in north Texas 
(population 25,000), which is surrounded by a rich agricultural 
area. Both skilled and unskilled labor supply. 


Building has heavy concrete floors; asbestos and metal sidings; 
built-up and metal roof; fully automatic sprinklers; flexibly 
wired; attractive, modern offices. 500-foot siding connects to 


ttahl, 





are a 
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LOCATION MAP, GLIMPSE OF WARD COUNTY COURT HOUSE AT MONAHANS AND WICKETT REFINING COMPANY'S MAIN PLANT. 


MONAHANS Invites New INDUSTRY 


Center of a population of 30,000 progressive people—nearly 
100 per cent native-born whites—Monahans is the ideal location 
for industries that seek elbow room. 

Serving the fabulous Permain Basin oilfield, as well as rich 
farm and ranch lands, Monahans has substantial resources and 
yet is not overcrowded. 

On the main line of the Texas and Pacific Railroad as well 
as U. S. Highway 80, and other highways running North and 
South, its transportation facilities to the West Coast and the 
Gulf are unexcelled. 

Texas Electric Service Company, operating a multi-million- 
dollar generating plant adjoining the city, offers a reliable 
supply —e power at low cost, sufficient to serve industries 
of any size. 


Monahans also has an abundant supply of pure water, which 


be rn be found in few other communities in the West Texas 
plains. 

Aside from the tremendous returns from Oil, Monahans is 
a cattle raising center and has also developed an important 
farming industry. Cotton, alfalfa, grain sorghums and other 
feeds, as well as vegetables, berries, fruits and grapes do well 
in this area. 

Existing industries include a modern refinery, a carbon 
black plant, oil field service organizations and a varied line 
of smaller industries. 

Natural gas, sodium phosphate, silica-sand, potash, caliche, 
brines, salt and sandstone are among the minerals. 

. You will find a friendly attitude toward imiuaiey here, and 
tax advantages offered in few other locations. Write us for 
details about opportunities for your type of industry. 


MONAHANS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Monahans, Texas 











For Sale or Lease—67,000 Sq. Ft. Warehouse with Office Space 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT OF WACO, TEXAS 


2800 Sa. 
Semi-Fireproof wit 


Ft. of Cold Storage 
Automatic Sprinkler Throughout 


Siding on St. Louis-Southwestern Railway Trackage 
Mail inquiries to: J. R. MILAM JR., P. O. Box 1909, Waco, Texas 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


YHARILLO WATIONAL BANVK 











SHILSTONE 
Go) | | TESTING 
Processing ys. LABORATORY 


20,000 B arrels | Complete Testing and Inspection Service 
i : 


@ ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 
of West Texas @ TESTING ENGINEERS 
@ MATERIALS INSPECTORS 


e @ CARGO SURVEYORS 
Crude Oil @ SALT SPRAY TESTS 





@ SPECTROGRAPHIC ANALYSES 


Daily 


“Forty years of testing experience." 


COSDEN TESTING 
PETROLEUM CORPORATION SHILSTON LABORATORY 


Refinery & General Offices at 
BIG SPRING, TEXAS 


Representatives in all major cities 
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2301 West Dallas ° HOUSTON 
New Orleans e Corpus Christi 




















JACKSON COUNTY Texas 


IN THE HEART OF THE TEXAS GULF COAST 
IS A GOOD PLACE TO LOCATE 


Within a radius of 135 miles of five of Texas’ principal markets— 
Houston, Gelveston, Corpus Christi, Austin and San Antonio... 


JACKSON COUNTY 
is a rich farming area—RICE—COTTON—CATTLE 
produces oil and natural gas 
has adequate supplies of fresh water 
plenty of land at reasonable prices—low taxes 
no labor problems 
excellent living conditions 


NOW DEVELOPING A BARGE CANAL FROM THE INTRACCASTAL CANAL UP THE LAVACA RIVER 
We invite your investigation 


JACKSON COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Edna, Texas 








The First National Bank Building in Amarillo. . . 


one example of what 


progressive banking 
has done 


in the Texas Panhandle 


After more than a half-century of experience in 
giving financial aid to business firms of all kinds, 
we feel confident that our exceptionally progres- 
sive banking services can be of great benefit to 
you. 


Write today for a report on how we can serve 
the financial needs of your particular business. 


Fe FIRST NATIONAL icon ene sca 
BANK OF AMARILLO = i:ktingcean 1 tn 
"Thee. Venchanuilles Oldest Fant” = US 
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TAKE THE) 


AT THE LONE | 


¢ LONGVIEW is THE PACE | 
industries like the R. G. LeTour : 
Company (Eastman Kodak), | 
others find here the ideal "cli | 
able operation. Three railroad | 
the Texas & Pacific and Santa | 
ice, both north-south and east- | 
wells that tap the nation's 
native Texas labor with indust 
water supply and lowest taxes _ 
tax) are part of the reason’ 


LONGVIEW DAILY NEWS 
LONGVIEW MORNING JOURNAL 


THE LONGVIEW SUNDAY NEWS & JOURNAL 
Most Complete News Coverage in East Texas 











Bcd) a ee 


L-0-N-G-V-I-E-W 





STAR STATE 


SETTER in East Texas because 
neau Company, Texas Eastman 
Lone Star Steel Company and 
mate" for peaceful and profit- 
systems—the Missouri Pacific, 
Fe — commercial airline serv- 
west—local natural gas and oil 
largest reserves — intelligent 
rial ''know-how,'' an industrial 
(no sales tax, no state income 
" why—Let us tell you more. 


LONGVIEW CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PROGRESS PARADE HEADQUARTERS 
IN EAST TEXAS 
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South Carolina Issues Booklet 
on Surface Waters in the State 


A new bulletin giving an analysis of 
South Carolina’s surface water suppl) 
over a five-year period was published re- 
cently by the Research, Planning and 
Development Board, it was announced by 
Charles N. Plowden, director. 

The booklet, “Chemical Character of 
Surface Waters of South Carolina—-1945- 
50,” was prepared in cooperation with the 
Geological Survey of the United States 
Department of the Interior. Numbered 
J6A, it is a revision of Bulletin No. 16 
ssued by the board in 1948. The earlier 
work was prepared by William L. Lamar 
ind the latest by F. H. Pauszek, both of 
the Geological Survey office at Raleigh. 

Investigations of available surface- 
vater supplies in South Carolina in con- 
junction with the Geological Survey were 
started by the board in August, 1945, as 
a means of assuring a ready reference 
for industrial prospects seeking locations 
in the state, Mr. Plowden said. The rec- 
ords prepared are also invaluable to com- 
munities surveying their water resources. 

“The progress of our state industrially 
is dependent in a large measure on the 
availability of water,” he pointed out. 
“Adequate and continuing records are es- 
sential in our growing economy.” 

He expressed appreciation for assist- 
ance given in the program by A. E. John- 
son, district engineer of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, Columbia, and S. K. Love, 
chief of the quality-of-water branch of 
the Survey. 





DALLAS 


There’s plenty of opportunity for your business in the 
fast-growing Southwest. We invite you to investigate this 
area, and we welcome an occasion to discuss with you your 
real estate financing plans. 


Since 1923, the T. J. Bettes Company has had an increasingly 
large part in the shaping of Southwestern progress. In becom- 
ing the South’s leading mortgagee, we have furnished the 
faith and finances on which much of this area’s progress has 
been built. 


MORTGAGE 
BANKERS 


HOUSTON 
FORT WORTH SAN ANTONIO © LUBBOCK LITTLE ROCK 








MA! 


N. better index to the industrial “health” of any region 


may be found than its fuel consumption. Industry in 


That’s a lot of power . . . and the demand grows 


Texas uses annually more than 800 billion cubic feet of 
natural gas alone to power its plants and mills! 


constantly. Especially in the Texas Gulf Coast area, where 
industrial expansion makes statistics obsolete almost as 


they are compiled. 


These tremendous demands for natural gas are being 


met. There’s fuel for all in Texas’ immense reserves of 

natural gas — more than 55 per cent of the nation’s total! The abundance of this clean, 
economical industrial fuel in the Gulf Coast region means more power to the manufacturers 
of this state .. . and, in your new plant of the future in coastal Texas, more power to you! 


HOUSTON 


WY 724 SYSTEM 


“A Texas Gulf Coast Service Institution” 
FRANK C. SMITH, President 
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Aton, ] STANTON, TEXAS. 
STANTON TEXAS (Martin County) | 


HOME OF 3000 FRIENDLY PEOPLE ON MAIN LINE: 
(AND A FEW OLD SORE HEADS) Texas & Pacific Railway U. S. Highway 80 
FARMING *RANCHING*OIL*IRRIGATION* TI State Highway 137 Farm-to-Market Highway 87 





5 Interstate Motor Freight Lines 
Commercial oil wells within one mile of town 3 State and National Bus Lines 


Annual rainfall: 18 inches 
as Altitude: 2700 feet 
IDEAL SITES for oil camps, oil field equipment and supply houses. 1 to 15 miles 
to major producing oil fields in PERMIAN BASIN. Over 10,000 acres in irrigated 


farmlands; over 180,000 acres planted in cotton; fourteen gins operating in county; 
a 100,000-bale capacity cotton compress. 


WIDE OPEN FOR OPPORTUNITIES 


For more information write to: 


MARTIN COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
STANTON, TEXAS 











ADVANTAGES 
On the S.P. Transcontinental Line 
Cool Summers—Mean annual 67 degrees 
Elev. 4688—350 Days Sunshine 
Adequate supply good water 
Ample labor supply 


Write: 


Marfa Chamber of Commerce 
Marfa, Texas S 


A Ma diatae | MARFA, TEXAS SAEs |) 








"SERVING THE SOUTH" 


Storage tanks — Pressure vessels 
Welded steel plate construction 
Waterways. 


ind 
Port ewned industriel sites on BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 
tidewater, at low cost. 


eg 


32 tt. water, docks to sea. 


lors, ite: 
For er Ge otmotels ‘ 7 Fairfield Pleat — P. 0. Box 475 
Lat lb Be Re Baltimore, Maryland 
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Central and East Texas 


LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 


for Industry! 


While the areas served by this company in Central 
and East Texas are primarily agricultural, every fa- 
cility is offered industry for profitable operation. 


An abundance of electric power is available at low 
rates rates from this business-managed power com- 
pany, through a system tied in with several of the 
Southwest’s largest producers of electric energy. 


Most important advantage for the manufacturer who 
locates here is the vast reservoir of unspoiled labor. 
A great system of highways and railroads places your 
plant in close proximity to the multi-million-dollar 
Texas and Midwestern market. The many gulf ports 
are nearby, which give you access to the growing 
Latin-American and European markets. 


Rich agricultural lands produce a wide variety of: 
farm products, which are already beginning to bring 
food and feed processing plants here. The great forests 
that adjoin the communities we serve open up oppor- 
tunities for the manufacture of furniture and other 
wood products. 

Then there are the great oil pools and the unlimited 
quantities of gas for the chemical industry, as well as 
other lines of manufacture. 

For good measure you will find several types of 
clays and metalic minerals suitable for many other 
products. 

All this, and a supply of water that can be found 
in few other sections of the Southwest. 


Write us for wie = information about the many progressive communities 
in Central and East Texas served by us. 


SOUTHWESTERN ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY 


Carl S. Makeig, President 


Mercantile Bank Blidg., Dallas, Texas 











TIPS ENGINE 


Structural and Reinforcing Steel 


Water Main Fittings 


Ornamental Iron — Stock & Individual Designs 


Foundry and Machine Shop 


300 BAYLOR STREET 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 











SERVING THE CONSTRUCTION 


INDUSTRY OF THE SOUTHWEST 








GIFFORD-HILL 
COMPANIES 


DALLAS ¢ FORT WORTH * WACO e TEXARKANA e LONGVIEW 
SHREVEPORT ¢ ALEXANDRIA ¢ LUBBOCK ¢ AMARILLO 


3LJYDNOD DILTIVHdSV 








~ TRANSIT-MIX CONCRETE 


AND AND GRAVEL © CONCRETE PIPE © CONTRACTORS' SUPPLIES 





= 
~~ 
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vavisinor 


FOR 
Your Industry 


— 2° memes 
IN euccav Poe ee) 
mies 


Population — Panola County — 19,207 
Panola County, Texas 


THE NATION'S GAS CAPITAL eS 


Panola Counly offers:— 


FUEL FOR INDUSTRY: natural gas: dependable, available ot INDUSTRIAL SITES: are end varied. Numerous sites ere 


v 
et Son Sr ee orids largest aveilable w - ee higher Contage. Climate geraite even: 
pod manta on Seid “yt Ainge ed a total '300,000,000,000 cubic omies in destery county es 


foot of ges Wo 1980 gain of 305% over 1949. HYDRO-CARBON CHEMICALS and other Mfg. 
eB rag: Ry ePh Bye yee gong ny lla maa Items: « representing $20,000,000 t 
patito oxen ” (1980), '300,000,000,000 ceble feet ‘gas 
$18,7 : Butene, 
et motor base, 
—, Over 100,000 feet of 
WATER: a 50,000 acre foot reservoir (in the design stage) i foctured (1950). : 
siaded for sarg,comirctin, ‘Adaqete strane Toler ell’ © UNDEVELOPED RESOURCES—Human nd Natural: 


TRANSPORTATION: 


RAIL: Is served by Senta Fe Railway System (6 hours to gulf ports). 





POWER: Plentiful, cheap, serviced by one of Southwest's largest 


HIGHWAYS: H Highways—U. S. 59, U. S. 79, State Highways 315, 149— LOW TAXES (County): 
surtac: 


County Tax rate is $1.05 $1,000 

Schedules dally, end @ network of form of astessed valuation which 65 reduction slace 1944 

on fection dee qood ‘e 

's Air Port has 2,600 foot runway, (will handle twin of County unlt-system of read operation. a oe 

mes). Near by Air "Terminals are: reveport and Gregg @n assessed valuation of $52,290,220 for 1951 and a 
Ports. s than 5% of total assessed valuation. 


Lower Corp. "Foal & Kisey 
Center—United cited Ges Fire Se: ‘s Carthage 
Upper Right — lene''s Stor producing Co.'s 
Lower Right—The ae “Corp.'s Plant, 


LOCATION & AREA: Pancic County is INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES IN 
Ss Stun ese ee PANOLA COUNTY: 

acres, or 887 squere miles, and the county has a total inland water 

area of 4,480 acres, or 7.0 square miles. 

CLIMATE: Temperate; Winters short and mild; Annual average 


temperature 66.4 degrees; Av ennucl rainfall 46.14 inches; Aver- 
see neue growing season 240 days; Prevailing winds from South or 


Address Inquiries to THE PANOLA COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
P. O. Box 207, Carthage, Texas 
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"SERVING THE OIL INDUSTRY" 
with Fast and Dependable Service 


To and from all points in California—Texas—Oklahoma— 
Kansas—New Mexico—Louisiana—Arkansas 


To and from all California and Texas Points to 
Arizona—Utah—Colorado 
Third Morning Delivery — to and from California—Texas 
and Oklahoma Points 
Second Morning Delivery — to and from California— New 
Mexico and West Texas Points 


MONTEBELLO OFFICE 


| 2210 W. 2nd STREET 
ODESSA, TEXAS 
Phone: 7-1566 


5803 S. SHIELDS 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Phone: 641-441 


HENRIETTA ROAD 
ane P. O. Box 358 
, WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 
Phone: 26755 


3445 SANTA FE 
TULSA, OKLA. 
Phone: 50135 


1415 W. WASHINGTON 
MONTEBELLO, CALIF. 
Phone: Underhill 0-1161 


J. H. ROSE TRUCK LINE, INC. 


Main Office: 3804 Jensen Drive, Box 610, Houston, Texas 
Phone CApital 0133 











Jeffrey Announces Changes 
in Industrial Sales Organization 


J. A. Jeffrey, Vice President and Man- 
ager, Conveyor Division, The Jeffrey Man- 
ufacturing Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
recently announced major changes in the 
industrial sales organization. 

Lincoln Kilbourne, formerly Manager 
of Sales,'Products Engineering Division, 
becomes Manager of Sales, Conveyor Di- 
vision. C. G. Hawley, District Manager of 
the Jacksonville office, replaces Kilbourne. 
L. Cole, Sales Engineer in the Columbus 
territory, has been named District Man- 
ager of the Jacksonville office, replacing 
Hawley. 

Paul Lawall, formerly District Manager 
of the New York office, returns to the 
home office in Columbus as Manager of 
Sales, General Engineering Division. R. 
W. Sweitzer, District Manager of the 
Philadelphia office, takes over Lawall’s 
job in New York. W. K. Myers, District 
Manager in Boston, moves to Philadel- 
phia and will be in charge there. Paul 
Hendry, who has been working out of the 
Milwaukee office, becomes District Man- 
ager at Boston. 

Dan Knies and A. W. Lemmon have 
been named Consultant Sales Engineers 
of the Conveyor Division in Columbus. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. is a major manu- 
facturer of Mining, Material Handling 
and Processing Equipment. 


Van Horn Co., Inc. Named 
Distributor by Colonial Broach 


The Oliver H. Van Horn Company, Inc., 
1742 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans 1, 
Louisiana, has been appointed representa- 
tive to handle distribution and sales engi- 
neering in Louisiana and Mississippi on 
broaching machines, broaches, broach 
sharpening equipment, etc. produced by 
Colonial Broach Company, Box 37, Harper 
Station, Detroit 13, according to an an- 
nouncement by Ralph G. Lagerfeldt, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President at Colonial. 

The Van Horn Company has branch 
offices in Baton Rouge and Shreveport, 
Louisiana and Houston, Texas. 











FOSTER LUMBER COMPANY 


Land and Timber 





FOSTORIA, TEXAS 
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Sweet Elected President AAPA 
Advocates Independenc of Ports 


A strict “hands off” policy on the part 
of the Federal government in the opera- 
tion of local ports was advocated by 
Henry W. Sweet, newly elected president 
of the American Association of Port Au- 
thorities. 

Mr. Sweet who is general manager of 
the Georgia Ports Authority in Savannah, 
was elected unanimously at the Associa- 
tion’s 40th Convention in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel on Oct. 27. On behalf of 
the Georgia delegation, largest to the con- 
vention from outside New York, Mr. 
Sweet invited the A. A. P. A. to Savannah 
for the 1952 convention. 

_ “While there must be full cooperation 
with the military and with the federal 
government in the operations and facili- 
ties of local ports during an emergency,” 
Mr. Sweet declared, “there should be no 
so-called emergency acquisition of Port 
properties as a Federal defense measure. 
The nation’s ports which are the life blood 
of a country’s economy should remain 
under local control with the men who 
know the ports.” 

Mr. Sweet said that during his 1951- 
1952 term as president of A. A, P. A. he 
will also advocate: 

1, A strong and unified defense policy 
for all American ports in full cooperation 
with the military agencies. 

2. Appointment of an active Inter- 
national Relations Committee of the 
A. A. P. A., which will encourage and 
strengthen world trade among nations, 
based on the belief that greater int’ rna- 
tional trade will result in peaceful rela- 
tion among all people. 

3. An educational campaign to impress 
upon the citizens of the United States 
the importance of keeping Port admin- 
istrations free of politics and the vital 
necessity that Port Authorities have a 
free hand to manage the big business of 
our Port terminals without the political 
interference of local and state bodies. 


Mr. Sweet said he would also recom- 
mend “an Administrative Liaison Com- 
mitiee for contact with those govern- 
ment agencies with which we are asso- 
ciated and with those which regulate us.” 

Mr. Sweet, a recognized authority on 
port administration is presently engaged 
in the administration of one of the South’s 
largest warehouse systems at Savannah, 
Ga. and is directing a $6,000,000 construc- 
tion program at the Georgia Port Au- 
thority’s public docks there. 

A former director of the Alabama State 
Docks in Mobile, Mr. Sweet has held his 
position in Georgia since July 5, 1950. 
While he was at Mobile the Alabama 
State docks underwent the greatest ex- 
pansion in their history—both in property 
and port activity. 

Mr. Sweet is a native of Bessemer, Ala. 
and a graduate of Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute at Auburn. Prior to taking pver 
direction of the Alabama State Docks 
he served as Jefferson County Commis- 
sioner at Bessemer and Birmingham and 
was instrumental in the building of the 


16-story Jefferson Hospital which became ' 
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the nucleus of the University of Ala- 
bama’s large medical center in Birming- 
ham. 

He is a past president of the Gulf Ports 
Association and before his election was 
vice-president of the A. A. P. A. 

The American Association of Port Au- 
thorities is composed of representatives 
of ports authorities from throughout the 
United States, Canada and Mexico and 
South America. 


Houston Ad Agency Elected 
to Membership in AAAA 
The Ritchie Advertising Agency has 


been elected to membership in the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies, 


according to an announcement of Fred- 
eric Gamble, New York, the Association 
president. 

David G. Ritchie, head of the firm re- 
ceiving this coveted honor, started his 
business here in 1933. He has served as 
president of the Houston Advertising 
Club and the Southwestern Association 
of Advertising Agencies. During World 
War II, Ritchie was managing director of 
the Houston War Advertising Committee 
whose war effort campaigns won first 
award among all larger cities in the 
nation. 

The Ritchie Advertising Agency is one 
of 255 U. S. agencies that are members 
of the A. A, A. A., having met its rigid 
qualifications of business ethics, capabil- 
ity and financial stability. 
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THESE PROFIT FACTORS 
‘IN SAN ANTONIO 
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If you’re a distributor, wholesaler, manufacturer . . . and 
you want to locate, relocate or decentralize . . . check these 
advantages which manufacturers of everything from infants’ 
wear to commercial refrigerators are already enjoying, profit- 
wise, in San Antonio. 


San Antonio is located smack in the middle of a huge and 
rapidly growing national and international market. San 
Antonio, according to 1950 census figures, shows a steady 
10-year growth from 36th to 25th place among American 
cities. San Antonio is truly America’s fastest growing major 
city. Diversified sources provide income for a consistently 
stable economy. 


In San Antonio you have cooperative skilled and unskilled 
labor . ... an equable climate for better living . . . lower 
building construction and maintenance costs . .. ample natural 
gas ... low electrical rates . . . numerous raw materials . . . 
pure water .. . favorable tax structure .. . no state sales or 
income tax . . . spacious, inexpensive, industrial sites near 
residential areas. 


San Antonio has the welcome mat out for you. Inquire 
today about your profit opportunity in San Antonio. Inquiries 
held in strict confidence. Special surveys will be made to 
give you the facts you need. 


INDUSTRIAL AND MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT 


San Antonio Chamber of Commerce 


San Antonio 
AMERICA'S FASTEST GROWING MAJOR CITY 


FIFTY-ONE 
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Texas City, Texas 





A Growing City, Located in the heart 
of The Expanding Gulf Coast 
Industrial Area. 





For Information Contact 


MAINLAND COMPANY 
or 
TEXAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
Texas City, Texas 
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Texas City, Texas 


“Port of Opportunity” 


A compact, land-locked Harbor on Galveston Bay, 
six miles from the Gulf of Mexico at the termini of : 
Galveston-Houston-Texas City Channels and the 
Intra-Coastal Canal. Well planned and laid out, 
privately controlled and’ operated by a single, ex- 
perienced management — unexcelled for quick 
dispatch and economical operation. 





SPLENDID INDUSTRIAL SITES 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 





Southwestern Terminal of Seatrain Lines, Inc. 


Channel and Harbor, Served by Santa Fe, 


34 Feet Ruling Depth Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
ae Missouri Pacific, 


Southern Pacific, 
Access to All the Burlington and 


Ports of the World Rock Island Railroads 


Texes City Board of Trade Texas City Terminal Railway Co. 
Texas City, Texas 
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FERRIS 
BRICK COMPANY 


Manu facturers 


ALWAYS A COMMAND PERFORMANCE 


BY WATER EXPERTS ! 


FERRIS ® TEXAS 











MIDLAND 


We are Fighting for 


laynt 


Free Enterprise 


and for moderation 


THE LAYNE-TEXAS COMPANY, LTD. 





in Oil Imports! 


TPADERS OIL C0. 


John S. Deering, President 


tHE BIG NAME iw water..... 
AROUND THE WORLD 


HOUSTON 


Houston Texas 
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Trees can be a cash crop 


Many American farmers are harvesting trees regularly as a cash farm 


crop. They are growing new tree crops too. 


Tree farms, managed and harvested properly, will furnish continuous 
supplies of construction materials for farm use as well as sawlogs and 


pulpwood for sale. 





Like every other farm crop, trees need protection and care. Forest 
fire prevention results in bigger and better tree crops. Prevent forest 


fires. Keep America Green. 


Southland Paper Mills, Inc. 
NEWSPRINT 


HIGH GRADE PAPER BOARD 
LUFKIN, TEXAS 




















The Policy That Gave Us 


A PERPETUAL TIMBER SUPPLY 


Our mill at Keltys is now assured of a permanent and continuous supply 
of timber. We owe this happy condition to a remarkable set of policies. 
Their names are :— 


PRACTICAL FORESTRY 
FIRE PROTECTION 
SELECTIVE LOGGING 


We have a wealth of forest land, on every acre of which we are growing 
trees commercially. A trained and competent staff of foresters “manage” the 
crop growing. We protect our young forests from fire as best we may. And 
we log selectively. We never cut down a tract of timber any more. We take 
the trees that are ready for the harvest, and leave the rest to grow, and to be 
logged over and over in that same fashion, every few years, thus giving us 
a continuous crop of sound, young timber. 


ANGELINA COUNTY LUMBER COMPANY 


Southern Yellow Pine—Hardwoods 
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Kaiser Gets Government O.K. 
To Double Size of N.O. Plant 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpora- 
tion No. 8 announced plans to double its 
aluminum reduction plant and power fa- 
cilities now under construction in the 
New Orleans area. 

The _ government previously had 
granted certificates of necessity for the 
expansions, and on Nov. 8 the General 
Services Administration announced the 
signing of a letter supply contract with 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpora- 
tion whereby the government guarantees 
to purchase five full years of the pro- 


duction from the new 100,000 ton-a-year 
plant that is not otherwise marketed by 
the corporation commercially. 

The contract with the government is 
subject to concluding financing satisfac- 
tory to the corporation. 

Henry J. Kaiser, President, stated that 
the expansion plans call for Kaiser 
Aluminum to: 

1. Increase the capacity of the new 
plant to a total of 200,000 tons of primary 
aluminum a year, making it the largest 
aluminum reduction plant in the United 
States. Four aluminum reduction pot- 
lines, with an aggregate annual capacity 
of 100,000 tons, are to be added to four 
similar potlines now nearing completion. 








INGALLS 


specialists in steel fabrication 





OFFICE BUILDINGS 


If there is an office building in your 
plans we invite you to talk with us 
about all-welded design—both shop 
and field. Whether it’s two floors or 
twenty we can save you money and 
speed up erection time. The recogni- 
tion of Ingalls specialized experience 
in all-welded steel construction has 
helped to make it the nation's largest 
fabricator of steel. Ingalls is a good 
company to tie to! 


The Alab Power Company 
office building annex is a 
product of Ingalls know-how. 








THE INGALLS IRON WORKS COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Sales Offices: New York — Chicago — Pittsburgh 
Plants: Birmingham —Verona, Pa. — Decatur, Ala. — Pascagoula, Miss. 








2. Build additional power facilities, 
utilizing natural gas as fuel, to increase 
the capacity of the corporation’s own 
power plant at the New Orleans area 
works to 478,200 kilowatts. 

3. Increase the capacity of the corpora- 
tion’s alumina plant at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, approximately 60 per cent 
over original designed capacity to enable 
the plant to produce 800,000 tons of 
alumina annually to supply all the Kaiser 
reduction plants. 

4. Add facilities to increase bauxite 
production at Kaiser Aluminum’s depos- 
its now being opened in Jamaica, B.W.I. 

Cost of these additional facilities, to- 
gether with improvements at other 
Kaiser Aluminum facilities, is placed at 
approximately $100,000,000. 

United Gas Pipeline Company has 
agreed to supply the expanded plant all 
its natural gas requirements for the gen- 
eration of power from the vast Gulf area 
fields under a long-term contract. 

Doubling of the power plant will en- 
able the corporation to produce its own 
low cost electricity in a volume equal to 
almost one-half the installed capacity of 
Hoover (Boulder) Dam. 

The site is 280 acres on the Mississippi 
River, directly on deep water, at Chal- 
mette, St. Bernard Parish, near New Or- 
leans. The location was chosen after 
studies of all competitive economic fac- 
tors of a number of alternative areas. 

New jobs for upwards of 1000 addi- 
tional employees is expected at the dou- 
bled reduction plant and power facilities, 
while more than 300 employees are to 
be added at the Baton Rouge alumina 
plant. 

The first aluminum is due to be poured 
at the first New Orleans plant next 
month. 


Hill-Chase Named Distributor 
By Rigidized Metals Corp. 


The Hill-Chase Steel Company of Mary- 
land, 6501 Erdman Ave., Baltimore, has 
been appointed as distributor of Rigidized 
Metals by Rigidized Metals Corporation, 
Buffalo, New York. 

The three-dimensional features of Rig- 
idized Metal gives added flexual rigidity 
and impact strength despite great reduc- 
tion in weight. 














Keep the Wheels Turning in Your Plant 
with SLAYSMAN GEARS 


Our enlarged facilities and skilled personnel bring you better service than 
ever before. Blue prints of your out-of-the-ordinary requirements will receive 
the careful consideration of our engineers. Our catalogue will be sent at your 


request. 


GEARS: All types and combinations,and gear 
tooth specialties from any metals to close 
tolerances can be produced to specifications 
of interchangeability. 


SPROCKETS: All kinds, made to specifica- 
tions from various metals, including Steels and 
Alloy Steels, Cast iron, Bronze, Stainless and 
Duraluminum. 
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THE SAFE 
OPEN STEEL FLOORING 


s IRI-LOK 








No object over '4 square inch can pass through super-safe 
U-Type Tri-Lok Flooring. It is unsurpassed for plant installa- 
tion, walkways, loading platforms. Maximum strength, air and 
light with minimum weight. Efficient distribution of concen- 
trated loads. Write for Bulletin NJ 1103. 

The Tri-Lok Company is also equipped to furnish riveted 
and Tri-Forge welded open steel flooring. Tri-Lok can be 
furnished in a variety of metals, including aluminum alloy, 


stainless steel, etc. 
0 
og 


DRAVO CORPORATION 


National Distributor for the Tri-Lok Company 


Dravo Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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why not 
A SYSTEM 
“ of your Own? 


A Layne built well water 
supply system on your own property is an excellent 
investment, First, it greatly increases your water 
supply at little or no extra cost over what you are 
now paying. Next, it gives you better protection for 
your plant, equipment and offices. Once installed, 
your own system will end worry about water supply 
failure and relieve you of paying high rates. Send 
for Layne's newest catalogs on well water systems. 
No obligation. Address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 





WATER SUPPLY 
WELLS & PUMPS 











@ Alligator V-Belt Fasteners and open-end (long 
length) V-belting in rolls will enable you to make 
up multiple V-belt drives for a wide variety of 
applications, 

Available for B, C and D sizes of V-belting. 

Not to be used for repairing endless cord V-belts. 

Bulletin V-211 will give you complete details, 
A copy mailed on request. 

Order from your supply bouse 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 

4690 Lexington St., Chicago 44, Iilincis 

Also sole manufacturers of Alligator Steel on Lacing for flat 
FLEXCO Belt Faste 


coanen and transmission belts and ners 
and Rip Plates for fastening and Its. 
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The POWER ADVANTAGE Story 


of the Model AEN 
Single-Cylinder 


WISCONSIN 
Atinr- Cooled ENGINE 


Here's more power . . . less weight . . . lower cost 

. . . all with no sacrifice in heavy-duty construction 

and serviceability in this Model AEN single-cylinder 

Wisconsin Engine. Features include: 

1. Dependable air-cooling under all climatic and 

weather conditions. 

2. Self-cleaning tapered roller bearings at both ends 

of the crankshaft withstand either side-pull or end- 

thrust without danger to bearings. 

3. rg | type high tension OUTSIDE Magneto with 
tes as an entirely independent 

unit “en can be serviced or replaced in a few minutes. 





4. Maximum torque at usable speeds for equipment 
that really has to go to work, 


Our engineering roe will gladly enefarete 
with you in i to your re- 
quirements. Write for detailed data and name of the 
nearest Wisconsin distributor. 





CONDENSED iemonceee” 
Bore 

Stroke 

Piston Displacement 


a ” 
23 cu. in. 
HORSEPOWER 
5.1 H.P. at 1800 R.P.M. 

6.4 H.P. at 2200 R.P.M. 

7.2 H.P. at 2600 R.P.M. 

7.5 H.P. at 3000 R.P.M. 

No. of Piston Rings - - - 4 
Fuel Tank Capacity - 1.7 Gals 
Weight, Ibs. Net Crated 
Standard Engine - 110 Ibs. 135 Ibs. 


gines 


46 


Port Houston Handles Largest 
Dry Cargo Shipment, 9850 tons 


The largest shipment of dry cargo in 
the history of the Port of Houston—9850 
long tons of iron ore—has arrived at the 
port aboard the Lucille Bloomfield, flag- 
ship of the Bloomfield Steamship Co. 

The big shipment of ore was consigned 
to the Sheffield Steel Corp., the only com- 
pletely-integrated steel operation be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Rockies, 
Canada and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Though larger shipments of oil have 
moved through the port during its 36 
years of deep-water operations, no other 
type of dry cargo has been so large. 

Arrival of the ore shipment from 
Vitoria, Brazil, highlights a boom in for- 
eign trade which may set a mark in 1951. 

Combined foreign and domestic trade 
at the port in 1950 reached a record of 
nearly 41,000,000 tons, virtually assuring 
the Port of Houston of second rank in 
the United States for the third consecu- 
tive year. 


Ryerson Publishes Revised 
Aircraft Steels Booklet 


Joseph T. Ryerson’ & Son, Inc., an- 
nounce a new printing of their Aircraft 
Steels booklet which includes revised 
Military Specifications to August 1, 1951. 
The booklet also lists the sizes and 
analyses of Aircraft Steels carried in 
stock. The previous 1951 edition of this 








GARY 
WELDED 


GRATING 


Sead 


for ettractive paper-weight 


- semple, which Is yours fer the 
asking. Catalogees epen request. 


Square edge bars for safe footing. 
Hexagonal cross bars for neat appearance. 


Gary-Riveted Grating 


Gary Stair Treads 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY 


booklet is not obsolete, it was stated. Any- 
one concerned with the specification or 
purchase of steel that must meet Aero- 
nautical Specifications and who has not 
received this issue of the Ryerson booklet 
or who has an edition earlier than 1951, 
may secure a copy by writing to Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., at their nearest 
plant or sales office, or by addressing the 
company at Box 8000-A, Chicago 80, II- 
linois. 


SAUEREISEN 


ACID PROOF CEMENTS 








Let us help you with your acid-proofing problems 
Send sketches and blueprints 


Open Steel Fleer Grating Divisica 
2700 East Fifth Avense, Gary, ladicaa 


CALYANIZING 


—HOT DIP JOB GALVANIZER— 
—PICKLING AND OILING— 
Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Phila la, Pa. 
GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 


Write for new catelog. 


Saugreisem Cements Co Pittsburgh |5. Pa 


PIPE €& FOUNDRY CO. 
Pin | 











LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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MERCOID 


THE ONLY 100% MERCURY 
SWITCH EQUI CONTROLS 


TTT TTrTTiTt ttt 


If you heve @ preblem on the eutometic 














obweys 
: Complete Mercold Catalog sent upon request. 


HISTORIC CITIES... 
MAJOR BUSINESS — —\™~ 


PIEDMONT 
: ah Clones 


for BUSINESS - for PLEASURE 


PIEDMONT 
REACHES} ae 


SUNNY BEACHES... > 
MOUNTAIN RESORTS.. 


ORISTOL JONSON CITY. XD 





ASHEVILLE HENDERSOMVICLE 


CENTERS...” 
22" 


wa ae : 


FOR RESERVATIONS, INFORMATION - 
CALL YOUR LOCAL PIEDMONT 
AIRLINES TICKET OFF GE OR Your aver AGENT. 





PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every{purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 


Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass, 

















— >. as required, and for all kinds 
Send for new Catalog. 

CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 
40 Johnston Ave., JERSEY CITY, &. 3. 

































































































































































JA NV I 
HESS TANKS 


* ey 
A Tank Plus 


And that means a lot. We study your 
needs and meet them out of 
our long experience, and 
then give you a tank that 
lasts practically forever. In- 
quiries invited. 














Ornamental and Industrial 


~v%% PERFORATED 
HS TALS 


We carry a large stock for 
DD 


immediate shipment. 
Send for Our Catalogue. 
Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc. 43-17 37th St., L. I. City N.Y 








Fabricated Lead and Polyethylene lined 
equipment for the Rayon, Chemical, Textile, 
By-Product Coke, and Plating Industries. 


SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING CO. 


ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 


P. O. Box 4627 Phone Wa 2576 
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“sper weapon PIPE 


FO inn Standard is known as the best 
the world over, wherever concrete pipe is 
produced and used. Backed by over 35 
years’ service in the hands of hundreds df 
Quinn-educated contractors, municipal de- 
partments and pipe manufacturers who 
know from e~perience that Quinn pipe forms 
and Quinn ri: formulas combine to pro- 

P duce the finest concrete pipe at lowest cost. 


QUINN HBAVY DUTY PIPE FORMS 


For making pipe by hand methods by either 
the wet or semi-dry processes. Built to give 
more years of service—-sizes for pipe from 
“up to 120” and larger—tongue and 
are or bell end pipe at lowest cost. 
TODAY. Complete information, 
bei and estimates sent on request. 
Also manufacturers QUINN CONCRETE PIPE 
MACHINES. 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 1605 !2°ST. BOONE, IOWA 





Si RA” REAP ASR 


Baa 








Allied Research Establishes 
Two New Subsidiaries 


Allied Research Products, Inc., 4004-06 
East Monument Street, Baltimore, has 
announced the establishment of two new 
subsidiary companies. 

The first, Allied Metal Finishing Cor- 
poration, will assume responsibility for 
the job shop metal finishing business pre- 
viously conducted by the parent organiza- 
tion. Offices will be maintained in the 
building owned by the parent company 
and the sales and service staff will re- 
main the same. 

The second subsidiary is called Allied 
Research Sales Corperation and was 
established to handle the national sales 
of the Iridite Metal finishes and ARP 
plating chemicals. 

The parent company, Allied Research 
Products, Inc., will continue to manufac- 
ture both the Iridite and ARP compounds 
and will engage in a continuing program 
of new product research and development. 

H. C. Irvin, president of Allied Research 
Products, Inc., was elected president of 
both of the subsidiaries at recent stock- 
holders’ meetings. 


New Buildings for Gen. Chemical 
Div., Allied Chemical & Dye 


Completion of the large, new sales of- 
fice and distributing station of General 
Chemical Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation at 642 Third Avenue North, 


Birmingham, Alabama, has been an- 
nounced marking another important 2d- 
dition to the Company’s facilities in the 
South. 

General Chemical is one of the nation’s 
principal producers of industrial, agricul- 
tural and scientific chemicals, and will 
make these new facilities a major dis- 
tribution point. 

According to the Company, the mod- 
ern one-story warehouse is especially de- 
signed to carry the wide range of proc- 
ess and laboratory chemicals required 
to meet the South’s diversified industrial 
needs. Particular emphasis will be placed 
on chemicals used for manufacturing 
steel, paper and textiles, as well as those 
for water purification, sewage treatment 
and other public health purposes. 

An outstanding feature of the distrib- 
uting station is a special “controlled- 
temperature” storage room for high pur- 
ity laboratory reagents in which the 
temperature and humidity are held at 
constant levels at all times. According 
to the Company, this innovation is the 
first of its kind in the South, and makes 


,it possible to maintain these chemicals 


in the “factory-fresh” condition necessary 
for many exacting uses. 

Extensive stocks of agricultural insecti- 
cides and fungicides will also be carried, 
particularly those used for cotton pest 
control. Among the industrial chemicals 
are acids, alums, phosphates, and sodium 
compounds. 

In addition to this new Birmingham 
location, General Chemical also has 


many other producing and distributing . 
facilities in the South. They are located ~ 
at Atlanta, East Point, Savannah, and 

Macon, Georgia; Baton Rouge, Monroe, 

and Marrero, Louisiana; Charlotte, North 

Carolina; Jacksonville, Florida; Pulaski 

and Front Royal, Virginia; and Nitro, 

West Virginia. 











FOR SALE 


Building, made of yellow pine lumber, covered with 
metal shingles, ceiled throughout. Has more than 
seven thousand feet floor space, which could be 
doubled by putting in a loft. Building is on three 
acre tract of land. Suitable for Hosiery Mill or 
Garment factory. Plenty labor available. 


A. D. COBB ° Adel, Ga. 








WANTED 


Large engineering firm wishes to acquire 
several complete plants through purchase 
of (1) capital stock, (2) assets, (3) ma- 
chinery and equipment, whele or in part. 
Personnel retained where puesible, strict- 
est confidence. Box 1216, 1474 Broadway 
New York 18. N. Y. 














@ Patent Attorneys 





EATON & BELL 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
904 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. 
753 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 





@ Inventions for Sale 


MANUFACTURERS—Write for our FREE 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for Sale, 
. and in one or 

btless be in- 

., 578 Enright, 





Louis. 











FOR SALE: 


TVA Power. 


Hurt Building 
WaAlnut 5477 





77,000 sq. ft. 
WAR PLANT 
with 900 ACRES 


IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY! 


Steel construction buildings, ready for quick con- 
version. Plentiful labor in vicinity. Over a hun- 
dred employee houses. Office building. 900 acres 
owned land; 800 more under lease. Will sell with 
or without cranes and other equipment. On South- 
ern Railway and Federal Highway. Private rail- 
road; two locomotives. Close to Muscle Shoals, 


YOU CANNOT DUPLICATE UNDER PRESENT 
CONDITIONS .. . BUT YOU CAN BUY | 
THIS PLANT AMAZINGLY CHEAP 


Phone or wire Henry H. Robinson 


ADAMS-CATES CO., Realtors 


Atlanta, Georgia 








NEW SALES LEADS 


5 Days a Week 


The DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN, pub- 
lished 5 days a week, carries advance, accurate news 
on construction projects and the location of new 
industrial enterprises involving an expenditure of 
$35,000 and more in the 16 Southern states. 

This prompt news service enables you to reach 
“Live Wire” prospects at the proper time in selling 
services, materials, supplies or equipment. It is an 
excellent source of information for increasing your 
volume of profitable sales. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $20.00 
DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD PUBLISHING CO. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Published by 
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MACHINE TOOLS 

METAL-WORKING 
MACHINERY 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Good pment is needed for de- 
gut selves, oo tedun your Oe at 
Idle Fn ae Highest peloss paid. 

Entire plants or shops wented. 

Centect us whenever you Buy or Sell 
machinery. 

Gveryiting from @ Pulley to « Powerhouse 


1527 N. DELAWARE AVE., PHILADELPHIA, | PA, 
Bell Phone: GA 6-1150 ZA 








AIR eect ge yg 
Elec. 3176 & 3700 Ft. 


, 1578, 
Bitd.: 528, 676, 870 50 1000 & 1300 Ft. 
Diesel : 696, 890, 1000 & 1578 Ft. 
BR. B. EQUIPMENT: 
5—Diesel Locos., 
0 Ton, 

. 8, 16, 20 4 30 Ton. 

6 Gal. } 





& 
& Gondolas, 40 & 50 Ton. 
Diesel Loco. Cranes 
STEEL STORAGE 7Ane S: 

29—10,000, 15,000, a & 25,000 Gal. 
7. & 80,000 Bbl. Cap. 
40—10,000 Gal. 60 Ib. "test pressure. 

STEEL SHEET PILING: 
1500 Ton Beth. At gl & 50 Ft. 
540 Tons Beth. DP2, 20, 26, 60 Ft. 


R. C. STANHOPE, ion. 
60 E. 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 





-TRANSFORMERS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 
We carry a large stock of transformers, 
and invite your inquiries. 
PIONEER TRANSFORMER REBUILDERS 
We rewind, repair and redesign all makes and 
One Year Guarantee. 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., INC. 
“AMERICA’S USED TRANSPORMER CLEARING HOUSE’ 


sizes. 


SINCE 1912 





CINCINNATI 27, OHIO 








MACHINERY & [mew « 

EQUIPMENTUYsSep 
“ONE © Machine iusto | 
wn |S tet worteg 

COUNTRY’S 2 

pear e pe es Equipment 


@ Engraving Machinery 

or R MACHINERY 
COMPANY, INC. 

© Crosby &., New York 12, N. Y. 
WORTH 4-8233 

















SPOTLIGHT SPECIALS 
from stock 
14” x 54" L & S LATHE 1940 
22"" x 96" CRANKSHAFT GRINDER 1944 
# 6 Covel T & C GRINDER NEW 
612 FAMCO CUTOFF SAW NEW 
#0 Vernon Miller 1943 


36" FAMCO Foot SHEARS NEW 
15"* Drill Presses (Spec. Price) 


FITZPATRICK & WALSH 
2439 N. 9th Street, Philadelphia 33, Penna. 





ort COMPANY INC. 


, FORMERLY 
3 >) ALBERT & DAVIDSON PIPE corp. - 
_ OF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE EAST “ 
Seamless and Welded _Y”_to 26” 0.0. 


All wall thickness Manufactured. 


Cutting — Threadin 


Fittings — Valves. 
Call GEdney 9-6300 





ELECTRIC MOTORS 
& GENERATORS 


— New & Rebuilf — 
A.C. & D.C. — Up to 1000 H.P. 
Large Stock — Full Guarantee 
x IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Our 46th Year of Service 





Catalog and Stock Lists on Request 


ARTHUR WAGNER CO. 
Randolph & Ogden-Chicago 7, Ill. 








Gs soit Stet (& 2nd Ave, Biklyn 32, RY. 





Sand FITS 
RNG, C7 Sizesin Slot N 
SP NEW-USEO 


GREENPOINT IRON bs PIP 


ogart and 


FOR SALE 
MODERN 1000 KW Turbo-Generator 
ia Excellent Condition 


Non-Condensing, Steel case 80% back pressure 
8 P.F., 3 phase, 60 cycle, 4150/2300 volts, alter- 
nating current, plete with ies, switch- 
board, oil circuit breaker, and direct connected 
exciter. Only operated alternately for six years. 
Ideal for Chemical, Rubber, Petroleum, Textile, 
Pulp and Paper, and Sugar Refining Industries. 


NEWMAN & COMPANY, INC. 
6101 Tacony St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 

















3—BUILDINGS — 167x200—70x200—57x 173’ 
1—100 HP Erie City 1254 New 1947 

2—60 HP Erie City 100% New 1944 

2—42 Ton, 70’ Span, 0.E.T. Cranes 
i—Steel Stack—120’x 4x54” Dia. 

1—50 Ton Bridae Crane w/AC Motors 
3—12x12x10’ Steel Bins—in pairs 


H. & P., 6719 Etzel, St. Louis 14, Mo. 








COMPRESSORS — VACUUM PUMPS 
NEW & REBUILT 
Stationary — Portable 
Save 40% to 60% 
Sale — Rental — Rental Purchase 


AMEnCan AIR pom yy . 
704 Dell Ave., North 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


RAILS 


SWITCH MATERIAL 
ALL TRACK ACCESSORIES 


MIDWEST STEEL CORPORATION 


CHARLESTON 21, W. VA. 


NEW 
RELAYING 











1—8!/2'x50", one 7'x60', and one 5'x50' dryers. 
1—42''x16"'—36"'x16"" & 24''x14"' crushing rolls. 
1—6' Raymond “Whizzer separator. 
New dryers, kilns and coolers in stock. 
Used and rebuilt crushing and grinding ma- 
chinery. 
WwW. P. HEINEKEN 
50 Broad Street, New York 





Offering 
BRIDGE CRANES 


All sizes and types 


Wanted to Buy 


Good used bridge cranes 


ARNOLD HUGHES COMPANY 
765 Penobscot Bidg. Detroit, Michigen 
WOcdward 1-1894 











NOVEMBER NINETEEN 


Always in the market to buy re- 
laying rails any size or quantity. 
Submit your offers and we will 
wire, telephone or airmail our 
highest prices. 

Write — Wire — Phone 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORPORATION 
2nd and Riverview (X-760) 
Kanses City 18, Kansas 
THatcher 9243 
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Sebel pe pene 





a Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


PHILADELPHIA 


APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 








ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


OVrchitects and Engin eors 


ATLANTA 


DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES © APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS e AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 











Investigations 
and 
Reports 
DESIGN ® ENGINEERS e CONSTRUCTION 
Industrials, Public Utilities, Process Plants 
ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 


Appraisals 
Management 





NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAG6O 


FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 
Engineers—Contractors 


HARBOR WORKS ¢ BRIDGES © POWER PLANTS © 
DAMS @ DOCKS AND TERMINALS. 
DIFFICULT AND UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS A SPECIALTY. 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 


HAVANA, CUBA; PERU; BOGOTA, COLOMBIA; CARACAS, 
VENEZUELA; SAN SUAN, PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL, BCUADOR. 





RUMMEL, KLEPPER & KAHL 
ENGINEERS 
DESIGN—INVESTIGATIONS—REPORTS 


Industrial Plant Development dnd Design 
Water Treatment & Sewage Disposal Plants 
Industrial Waste Disposal and Treatment Plants 
Bulk Material Plants & Machinery Layout 
Roads, Bridges, and Railroad Facilities 


1021 North Calvert Street 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 


PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 
For Problems of Transportation — Subaqueous Vehicular Tunnels 
Bridges Highways 
y Tunnels Grade § Separations Ai 
Complete Materials, Chemical 
and Soils 


HOUSTON, TEXAS NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENCINERES 
Ben W. Hopkins CONSULTANTS 
INVESTIGATIONS 





DESIGN “— 
CONSTRUCTION & PRODUCTION CONTROL 
COMMERCIAL — INDUSTRIAL — MUNICIPAL 
SALINGER BLDG., SUITB 214 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





GANNETT-FLEMING-CORDDRY & CARPENTER, INC. 
ENGINEERS 


Water works, Sewage, 


Traffic Studies, -Roads, Bridess, 


Airports, Flood Control, Appraisals, Investigations, Reports. 


PEFTSBURGH, PA. 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLs. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 





WILEY & WILSON 


Steam and Blectric 
Sewerage, Sewage 
Airports, Industrial 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Distribution, Power Plants, Municipal 
and Water Treatment, Incinerators, Streets and 


pal Fraps. Water Supsty; 
Pavements, 


Reports — Plans — Supervision 


Mow Office 


A eo 


Branch Office 
17 American Bidg. 
Richmond, Virginis 


VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
Government — INDUSTRIAL — Municipal 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 





BOYD E. PHELPS, INC. 
Architects—Engineers 


Industrial Buildings—Power Plants 
Industrial Waste Treatment 
Water Treatment 


Duval Engineering & 
Contracting Co. 
General Contractors 

FOUNDATION BORINGS 

For Engineers and Architects 


Jacksonville, Florida Indianapolis-Michigan City, Ind. 





WOOTEN & WOOTEN . 
ENGINEERS & ARCHITECTS 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS — WAREHOUSES — STEAM PLANTS 
AIRFIELDS — WATER & SEWAGE WORKS 
213-217 LATTA AR 
CHARLOTTE, nN rom 


International Engineering Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells 
Company, Inc. * 'Baginesre 


ENGINBERS Industrial Plants—Warehouses 
Investigations — coors — Design Commereial Buildings—Steel end 
Procurement — Field Engineering Conorete—Design and 

estic and Foreign 

74 New Montgomery St., 
San Francisco 5, California 


Supervision—Reports 
1160 Century Bidg., Pittsburgh 22. Pa. 





HARDAWAY CONTRACTING 
COMPANY 
Bngmeers Contractors 


Water Power Development, Bridges 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Watson and Hart 


Cc for Civil, Eh 1, Mechan- 
feal and Textile Rngineering Problems. 





Greznszoro Norrm Canouna 





Harrington & Cortelyou 
Consulting Engineers 





en & ROBERTSON, 
Inspection Engineers ond Chemists 


nemo (GR) vaso 





Wiedeman and Singleton 
Consulting Engineers 
WATER WORKS, SEWERS, SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL, APPRAISALS, VALUA- 
TIONS, REPORTS 
1303 Citizens & Southern National 
Bank Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Algernon Blair 
Contractor 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





Gustave M. Goldsmith 
Consulting Engineer 
General Structures 


Plant Layout 
Design—Investigation—Quantity Survey 


1734 Bella Vista 
CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 





Harza Engineering Co. 
Consulting Engineers 
. F. Harza 
E. Montford Fucik Calvin V. Davis, 
- P Pro; Trans- 
System agement, 
, Foundations, Harbor Structures, 


Soil Mechanics 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Tl. 








WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
AND ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS — CONSULTANTS 
Civil — Sanitary — Structural 


tse Si. Peat’ a Baltimore 3. Md. 
MALCOLM PIRNIE ENGINEERS 


CIVIL AND SANITARY ENGINEBRS 
Malcolm Pirnie Ernest W. Whitlock 
G. G. Werner, Jr. 
Investigations, Reports, Plans 
Supervision of Construction 


Batson-Cook Company 
Incorporated 


General Contractors 
WEST POINT, GA. 





CONTRACTORS—ENGINEERS 
ARCHITECTS! 


This space can be yours for only $3.50 
per month, For further details write: 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


Appraisals and Rates 
“0 Baltimore 3, Md. 


25 West 43rd St., New York 18, N. Y. 








SANDERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS anp & 
CONSTRUCTORS 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 








SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1889 
We specialise in Water Supply end in Pumping Bevipment 
1305 BROOK ROAD, RICHMOND 22, VA. 





HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Brectors of Transmission Lines 
138 HOLLY AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


337 S. La Satzs Sr. 136 Liagary Sr. 
Curcaeo, Iatuois Naw Yors 





THE BRADY CONVEYORS CORPORATION 


TEAM . J. ee 


14: } 
POT CAR 4S UE t METH AN 


20 West Jechsen Boulevard Chicege 4 





POWER PLANTS—-WATER WORKS 


Contractors 


BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 
140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 











Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 
DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
@> For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Capacity: 1500 to 2000 tons per month. 





DREDGING 


LAND RECLAMATION. 
CANALS, 
PORT WORKS 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 
DEEP WATERWAYS & SHIP CHANNELS 


We are especially equipped to execute all 
kinds of dredging, reclamation and port works 
in Southern waters. 


Correspondence invited from corporate and 
private interests everywhere. 


Contractors to the Federal Government 


ATLANTIC GULF AND PACIFIC CO. 


18 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 
CITIZENS STATE BANK BLDG. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 














THE BELMONT [RON WORKS 


Engineers-Fabricaters-Erectors-Contractors-Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED — ARC WELDED 


SHOPS: PHILADELPHIA — EDDYSTONE — ROYERSFORD 
Cable Address — Beliron 


Main Office—Philadelphia 46, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 








EPPINGER »» RUSSELL C0. 


Wood Preservers Since 1878 


80 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK II, N. Y. 
Pressure Treated 





— STRUCTURAL LUMBER — 
POLES © CROSSARMS © PILING eo THES 
POSTS e BRIDGE AND DOCK TIMBERS 











Treetiag Pleats 


dechseavile, Fla. e Eddiagtes, Pa. e 


Nerfelk, Ve. 











Book values are 
not insurable values 


@ Reliance on book values for 
fire insurance coverage is 
misleading and dangerous. 
Actual cash values provably 
established and perpetuated 
by Continuous American 
Appraisal Service provide the 
basis for coverage, rerating, 
and proof of loss. 


Th AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


® Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 














OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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* UNITED CARBON BLACKS are dependable and uni- 
form, playing an important part in the manufacture of 
better tires, tubes, mechanical rubber goods, printing 

inks, paints, fertilizer and other essential products. 


* The port of Houston, Texas, handles more carbon 
black than any other port in the world. UNITED CARBON 
BLACKS are a major factor in this achievement. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK e« AKRON e CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 











a great industry building team 


Texas is the place to locate your 
business! Here you will be smack 
in the middle of an area where 
America’s industrial future has set 
up housekeeping! Next door to 
some of the largest ports in this 
country. Close to tremendous 
sources of raw materials. 


Great new industries are at- 
tracted to Texas every day because 
of Texas climate, Texas low-cost 
fuel, Texas working conditions 
and the friendly cooperation of 
the Lone Star State. 


Clark Davis, Fgt. Traf. Mgr. Wm. P. Dahl, Industrial Agt. 


G. C. & S. F. Ry. 
Galveston, Texas 


SANTA FE LINES IN TEXAS 


Santa Fe, a Texas partner and 
booster since 1880, now operates 
more than 3,690 miles of rail in 
Texas, providing freight and pas- 
senger service all the way between 
the Lone Star State and Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, Illi- 
nois, lowa, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and California. 


If you are interested in indus- 
trial information about Texas 
consult your nearest Santa Fe 
traffic office or write: 


H. C. Vincent, Traf. Mgr. 


G. C. & S. F. Ry. P. & S. F. Ry. 
Galveston, Texas 


Amarillo, Texas 





sists meager RR TEA 
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— INDEX FOR BUYERS —— 


Page Numbers Indicate Where Products Can Be Found 





Airlines 

Aluminum 

Appraisals 

Architects 

Banks and Bankers 
35, 36, 51, 53, 170, 171, 174 

Bedding 

Belt Lacing 

Boxes (Paper) 

Brick .. 

Bridges 

Buildings (Steel) 

Business Consultants 

Castings 

Cements (Industrial) 

Chemicals (Industrial) 

Chemists 


Clamps (Hydraulic) 


Contractors Supplies 

Constructors 

Conveyors 

Cotton Products 

Doors (Rolling Steel) ........ 5, 202 
Dredging Contractors 

Drilling Tools 

Engineers ....15, 41, 69, 70, 190, 191 
Engines 

Flooring (Steel) 


Flowers 


Gas (Natural) 


Glass (Corrugated Wire) 

Grating -(Steel) 

Hotels 

Insurance 

Lead Installations 

Livestock 

Lumber 

Lumber (Creosoted) ....84, 185, 191 
Lumber (Salt-Treated) 

Machinery (New and Second- 


Metals (Non-Ferrous) 
| Meters (Water) 
Newspapers 
Oil Well Machinery 
Paper Products 
Perforated Metals 
... 32, 44, 88, 179, 182, 201 
_ Piling, Poles, etc. (Creosoted) 
84, 185, 191 


Petroleum 


Pipe (Cast Iron) 

Pipe (Clay-Sewer) 

Pipe (Steel) 

Pipe Forms 

Plows (Farm) 

Port & Shipping Facilities 
Power Plants 


. 160, 175 


Power Plant Equipment 

Power Transmission Equipment 154 
Professional Directory ....190, 191 
Pumps 


Quarries 


Railroads 
19, 33, 47, 49, 63, 67, 168, 193, 200 
Refineries (Oil) 


Rope (Wire) 
Salt (Industrial) 
Screens 
Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) 
Shipbuilding 
Sites (Industrial) 
4, 6, 8, 16, 19, 23, 24, 27, 33, 38, 39, 
47, 48, 49, 52, 55, 57, 58, 61, 63, 67, 
71, 142, 143, 144, 145, 147, 149, 151, 
153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 164, 165, 
166, 167, 168, 169, 171, 172, 173, 175, 
176, 177, 179, 180, 181, 188, 199, 200 
Steamship Lines 
Steel Fabricating 
18, 20, 26, 29, 184, 191 
Steel Plate Work 
Steel Products 
13, 21, 22, 28, 195, 197 
Steel (Stainless) 
Stockyards 
Structural Steel 
18, 20, 26, 29, 176, 184, 191 
Tanks and Towers 29, 43, 148, 175, 187 
Telephone Service 
Temperature Control 
Testing & Inspection Service .. 179 
Trailers (Truck) 
Treads (Stair) 
Trucking Lines 
Tubing (Steel) 
Water Supply 








PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


STEEL 


In Stock—Prompt Delivery 


Some steel products are in short supply but our 
over-all stocks ure still large and diversified. 


For a single piece or a carload, call our nearest plant. Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc. Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


RYERSON 


MANUFACTURERS 


BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot 
rolled & cold fin., reinforcing 


STRUCTURALS—I beoms, H 
beoms, channels, angles 


PLATES—Sheored & U. M. 
Inlond 4-Woy Floor Plate 


SHEETS— Many types 


TUBING—Seamiess & welded 
mechanical & boiler tubes 


STAINLESS— Allegheny sheets, 
plates, bars, tubes, etc. 


BABBITT—bearing metal 


MACHINERY & TOOLS—for 
metal fabrication 





RECORD 





His Records Prove It’s Good Wire Rope 





This man knows that his Bethlehem rope is giving 
him a good return on every dollar it cost him. 

He isn’t just guessing. He keeps records on the 
doings of all his wire ropes; figures that tell him the 
date they go to work, how much they accomplish, 
and when they’re replaced. From his figures he can 
see which brand is doing the most for him over a 
period of time. He doesn’t rely on general impres- 
sions or rough estimates. He knows! 

Bethlehem urges that all users of wire rope do 
likewise—keep records of wire rope performance, 
expressed in units of work. How many ton-miles a 
rope accounts for; how many yards of rock it moves, 
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how many cars of coal it hauls up a slope, etc. By 
doing so, the user can compare one brand against 
another; see for himself which brand is costing him 
the Jeast for the actual work it does. 

We know that in any such comparisons, Bethlehem 


wire rope will prove an outstanding value. Stack it ~ 
against the field; keep your own figures. They'll tell © 


you, in black and white, that a dollar invested in Beth- 
lehem rope buys a mighty big dollar's worth of service. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


gETHLEHEN 
aaaae 














on Aw 
AARON MACHINERY CO., 
Agency—Diener & Sotsieind, Inc. 
ADAMS-CATES CO 
Agency—-Bruce Moran & Co. 
AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 
Agency—Alert Advertising Agency 
ALABAMA POWER CO. 23 
Agency—Sparrow Advertising Agency 
ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 
Agency—Advertising Engineers 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 85, 86, 87 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross 
AMARILLO NATIONAL BANK 
Agency—Southwest Advertisers 
AMARILLO NEWS-GLOBE 
Agency—Southwest Advertisers 
AMERICAN AIR COMPRESSOR CORP. 
AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO. 191 
Agency—Klau-Van a -Dunlap Assoc. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPAN 
Agency—Batton, Barton, cain & 
Osborn 
AMERICAN CREOSOTE WORKS, INC. 
AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING CO. 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross 
—s NATIONAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF GALVESTON, TEXAS 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & —_ co. 139 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc. 
ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 3 
Agency—W eth Schiwetz & Tips, Inc. 
ANGELINA COUNTY LUMBER COMPANY .. 183 
ARLINGTON, TEXAS, CHAMBER OF com- 
MERCE 143 


' 146 
yp MEE W. Ayer & Sons, Inc. 
ARROYO gp-aeeee NAVIGATION DIS- 
TRICT AMERON AND WILLACY 
COUNTIES, TEXAS 


ARUNDEL CORP. 
ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS ... 
ATLANTIC CREOSOTING COMPANY, INC. 
ATLANTIC GULF & PACIFIC CO. 
ATLANTIC STEEL CO. 
Agency—Lowe & Stevens, Inc. 
AUSTIN (TEXAS) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Agency—Syers, Pickle and Winn 


BAIRD, TEXAS 
BARRETT DIVISION—ALLIED CHEMICAL & 
DYE CORP. 
Agency— McCann- Erickson, Inc. 
BATSON-COOK COMPANY 
BEAUMONT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 144, 
Agency—W oodhead Advertising Agency 
BELMONT IRON gy 
SETHLEHEM STEEL C 
anes dig yg Ps Brakely 
BETTES CO., T. 174 
Agency—W abeesai Schiwetz & Tips, Inc. 
BIRMINGHAM COMMITTEE OF 100 
Agency—Sparrow Advertising Agency 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Agency—Benton & Bowles 
BOX 1216 
Agency—Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 
BRADY CONVEYORS CORP. 
BRISTOL STEEL & ay WORKS 
BROWN & ROOT, 41 
Agency— cee Wiison-Baxter & Persons 
BROWNSVILLE NAVIGATION DISTRICT ... 175 
Agency—RGV Advertising 
BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 
BUTLER MFG. CO. 
Agency—Carter Advertising Agency 


ey pew 
CALLAHAN COUNTY (TEXAS) CLUB 


CASSIDY COMMISSION COMPANY 
Agency—Gregory-Giezendanner Co. 


CATTIE & BROS., INC., JOSEPH P. 

CENTRAL POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY . 

CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON CO. 
Agency—Russe}l T. Gray, 

CITIES SERVICE CORP. 

Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
CITY NATIONAL BANK OF HOUSTON .... 
Aagency—Wallace Davis & Company 
COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, R. D. 

Agency—Burton E. Wyatt & Co. 


196 


COMMERCIAL ENVELOPE CO. 
CONNORS STEEL CO. 
Agency—Parker, Luckie & Associates 
CONSOLIDATED bee ony STEEL CORP. 
Agency—Parrett 
CO-OPERATIVE ROSE GROWERS ASSOC. .. 
Agency—William F. Finn & Associates 
COOPER COMPANY, INC., THE 
CORPUS CHRISTI (TEXAS) CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
Agency—Charles Roster, Advertising 
COSDEN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
= § — 
DALLAS a 2 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 151 
Agency—J. B. Taylor, va 
DALLAS MORNING NEWS, 
Agency—Randall-Perry Gaelins 
DALLAS PROPERTIES, INC. 
DALLAS RUPE & SON 
Agency—J. B. Taylor, Inc. 
DAVIDSON PIPE CO., INC. .............- 189 
DAVIS & SON, G. M. 
DAY & ZIMMERMAN, INC. 
DELTA AIR LINES 
Agency—Burke Dowling Adams, Inc. 
DOW CHEMICAL CO. 45 
+ ai gong John and Adams, Inc. 
DOWDELL & CO., J. 
Agency—Dowdell “Acc 
[pRAvO CORPORATIO! 
Agency—Ketchum, M vicileod & Grove 
= ENGINEERING & Cee 


EATON & BELL 
EBASCO SERVICES, INC. 
Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT C 
Agency harles L. Rumriil Co. 
ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., INC. 
Agency—S. C. Baer Co. 
EL PASO (TEXAS) CHAMBER OF COM- 
~- MERCE 1 


Agency—Mithoff Advertising 
EL PASO NATURAL GAS CO. 
Agency—Dan White & Associates 
ENNIS TAG & SALESBOOK CO. 
Agency—Rogers & Smith, Advertising 
EPPINGER & RUSSELL CO. 
EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORP. 
Agency—Robert G. Fields & Co. 
EXPRESS PUBLISHING CO. 
am § an 
FERRIS BRICK COMPANY 
FINNIGAN CO., J. 
Agency—Gordon-Allison & Co. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF AMARILLO, THE 171 
a Por ho HE ADAM 188 
Shaffer-Brennan- Margulis Advtg. 
FITZPATRICK & WALSH 189 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
Agency—Kreicker & Meloane 
FLEXIBLE TUBING CORP. 
Agency—McNevin-W ilson-Da!ldorf, Inc. 
FORD, BACON & we @ 
Agency—Victor A. 
ws WORTH (TEXAS) CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE 


Agency—Rowland Broiles Co. 
FORT WORTH STEEL & MACHINERY CO. .. 
Agency—William E, Gary Co. 
FOSTER LUMBER COMPANY 
FRISCO LINES 
Agency—Warner & Associates 
= @ «ne 
GANNETT-FLEMING-CORDDRY & CARPENTER 190 
GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION ... 
GENERAL COAL CO. 
Agency—Aitkin-Kynett Co. 
GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
GIFFORD-HILL COMPANIES 
GLAMORGAN PIPE AND FOUNDRY CO. ... 
GLOBE-NEWS PUBLISHING CO., TH 
Agency—Southwest Advertisers 
GOLDSMITH, GUSTAVE M 
GRAHAM-HOEME PLOW CO., 
GRAND PRAIRIE (TEXAS) CHAMBER net 
COMMERCE 


GREENPOINT IRON & PIPE co., 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
Agency—Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


GULF POWER COMPANY 
GULF STATES UTILITIES CO. 


—H— 

H. & P. MACHINERY CO. 

HARDAWAY CONTRACTING CO. 

HARRINGTON & CORTELYOU 190 

HARRIS COUNTY HOUSTON SHIP CHANNEL 
NAVIGATION DISTRICT 1 
Agency—Max H. 

HARTE COMPANY, JOHN J. 
Agency—Kirkland, White & Schell 

HEINEKEN, W. 

HILL-CHASE sveet COMPANY 28 
Agency—-W. H. Watt Advertising Agency 
HONDO (TEXAS) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 159 
HOOSIER ENGINEERING CO. 191 
neee (TEXAS) CHAMBER OF COM- 1 


HOUSTON COMMISSION COMPANY 
Agency—Gregory-Giezendanner Co. 
HOUSTON FAT STOCK SHOW 
Agency—Gregory-Giezendanner C 
HOUSTON LIGHTING & POWER COMPANY 52 
Agency—Laughlin-Wilson-Baxter & Persons 
HOUSTON NATURAL GAS SYSTEM 174 
Acne. Witkianon tester etz & Tips, Inc. 
HOUSTON PIPE LINE CO. 5 
A yg ag etz & Tips, Ine. 
HOUSTON (TEXAS), PORT 160 
Agency—Max H. Jacobs ‘ecniey 
HUGHES CO., ARNOLD 
HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. ee 
Agency—Wilkinson-Schiwetz & Tips, 
HUNTING, LARSEN & DUNNELLS 
oun Une 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORP. 
Agency—J. P. Dewey 
INGALLS IRON WORKS COMPANY 
gency—Parker, Luckie & Associates 
INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING CO., INC. 190 
INTERNATIONAL MIN. & CHEM. CORP. os 
Agency—C. Franklin Brown, Inc. 


_—_J— 
are — (TEXAS) CHAMBER ee 
JEFFREY MFG. CO. 
Agency—Byer & Bowman 
JOHNSON COMMISSION COMPANY, C. B. 64 
Agency—Gregory-Giezendanner Co. 
JONES INTERESTS, JESSE H. 
i an 
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LONGVIEW NEWS-JOURNAL 
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McCRIGHT & COMPANY, E. V. 
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THE iron and steel industry faces a serious scrap 
shortage, growing more critical every day. . . . It will 
be impossible for producers to make the steel tonnages de- 
manded.-for rearmament and essential civilian needs, unless 
consumers cooperate by furnishing more scrap. . . Most 
desperately needed now is heavy industrial iron and steel 
scrap. . . . Keep the cobwebs from gathering at your 
own plant, by turning in more of your own scrap today. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 
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@ Quickly Erected 


Experience and sound 
engineering are the 
best foundation for 
steel buildings. Con- 
sult ALLIED before 
you buy. 





@ All-Purpose Buildings 
@ Movable Without Waste 


@ Lowest Maintenance 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 


2100 N. LEWIS 


BUILDINGS 


To Make Your Expansion Program 
Rapid But More Economical 


For a rapid expansion program, ALLIED STEEL 
buildings are your best bet. They are constructed 
from low cost standard sections, giving you a build- 
ing that can be lengthened, shortened—or moved— 
with almost 100% salvage. ALLIED STEEL build- 
ings can be erected anywhere with your own crew 
—ALLIED crews available at purchaser's option. 
Bought at low cost and maintained at practically 
no cost, ALLIED STEEL buildings are the answer 
for your building expansion program. 


ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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There’s POWER on the Panhandle-Plains. Yes, and room, too, for indus- 





trial growth and expansion. Reddy’s generating capacity has TRIPLED 
since 1943—and he has 200,000 more horsepower on the way. This power- 


full picture is reproduced in a full color mural at our new Amarillo Office. 
Come and see us and see Power on the Panhandle-Plains. 


SOUTHWESTERN 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
27 YEARS OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP AND PUBLIC SERVICE 
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Nofe: in Texas the TWIN 
STAR ROCKET is as popular 
with travelers as the ROCKET 
FREIGHTS are with shippers. 
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It’s a big state and does things in a big 
way. To win its favor one must have the 
capacity for rendering service on a big 
scale. Enter, Rock Island Lines. 

Note how this railroad reaches up from 
the Gulf Ports of Galveston, Texas City 
and Houston ... moves north through 
Dallas and Fort Worth into Oklahoma 
... extends east to Memphis and west ta 


the Panhandle and beyond ... north to 
Kansas City . . . from Kansas City to St. 
Louis, Colorado . . . to the Twin Cities, 
Chicago. 

It’s not to be wondered at that Texans’ 
route their products ROCKET 
FREIGHT .. . that shipments to the 
Lone Star state and its Gulf Ports move 
via Rock Island. 


For freight information consult nearest representative. 
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Mack H. Fairburn, pipe fitter photographed by Fritz Henle at the Cities $ 
Lake Charles refinery, says a mechanic’s best friend is his monkey 


The Care and Feeding of Monkey Wrenches 


HE MONKEY WRENCH is a creature with a long tail and adjustable jaws. 

It is called a monkey wrench because an early-day nut-tightener with a 

vivid imagination thought it looked like a monkey. Given the proper 
treatment, fed a few drops of oil at reasonable intervals, it performs capably 
such services as building and repairing machinery by adjusting essential 
nuts and bolts. 

Persons with destructive tendencies have been known to throw monkey 
wrenches in the social, industrial and economic works. This is not recom- 
mended. If more people throughout the world were kind to monkey wrenches, 
and usec them for the purposes for which they were intended, a lot of 
monkey wrenches and a lot of people would be a lot happier. 


Each Cities Service employee carries 
a monkey wrench, figuratively speak- 
ing, in his hip pocket. It is his spirit, 
his attitude toward the job. He can 
use that monkey wrench to adjust the 
nuts of production, or to aid and abet 
the “nuts” of dissension and disturb- 
ance. We think Cities Service owes 
its success to the fact that its people 
use their monkey wrenches construc- 
tively. 


CITIES (Q) SERVICE 





Manually, Mechanically, or Power Operated 


Rolling Steel Doors offer the ultimate in space economy, permanence, 

convenience, and protection against intrusion or fire . . . their 

wienaene vertical roll-up action occupies no usable space inside or outside 
OPERATOR the opening . . . their quick opening, quick closing operation 

by means of reliable power operators, controlled from convenient 

points, saves valuable time. Like most other things, there is a 

vast difference in the quality of rolling steel doors on the market 

today—a careful check of specifications will reveal this. For 

instance, the galvanized steel for the interlocking curtain slats 

of Mahon Rolling Steel Doors is chemically cleaned, phosphatized 

and chromated to provide paint bond, and the protective enamel 

coating is baked on at 350° F. prior to roll-forming. This is just 

one of the extra value features of Mahon Rolling Steel Doors 

mae —you will find others. See Sweet's Files for complete informa- 
MAHON STANDARD tion including Specifications, or write for Catalog No. G-52. 


POWER OPERATOR 9720-P THE R. C€. MAHON COMPANY 


Detroit 34, Michigan * Chicago 4, Illinois * Representatives in all Principal Cities 
4 tet, = Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Closing Underwriters’ 
; _— & Labeled Rolling Steel Doors and Fire Shutters; Insulated Metal Walls; Steel 
Deck for Roofs, Partitions, and Permanent Concrete Floor Forms. 


a ; 


ROLLING STEEL DOORS, 


Five Mahon Power Operated Rolling Steel 
Doors 22 Ft. x 14 Ft. installed in openings 
to an enclosed loading dock. These doors are 
Operated by remote push-button controls. 





